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Sirarpic Dcr Nersessian’s wide-ranging scholarly work 
began in her investigation of Cilician Armenian 
illumination. With this book, issued posthumously, her 
work closes on the same subject. All known 
illuminated manuscripts from Armenian Cilicia take 
their appointed places here, and the book thus forms a 
terminus to her work. At the same time, it opens the 
way to new inquiry by future generations. 

Der Nersessian details the iconographic content of 
each book in her discussion and pursues the history and 
origin of many of the more striking motifs. Her 
dominant concern, however, draws upon a final aspect 
in which the Armenian manuscripts stand out among 
their medieval counterparts. This is the exceptional 
consistency with which they are furnished with 
colophons identifying their makers, patrons, and places 
of origin. One can be much more precise about the 
attribution of Armenian books than of any other group 
in the Middle Ages; by the same token, one can learn 
much more precisely from them about the; methods of 
their production and patterns of their patronage than 
one can from the books of any other medieval culture. 

No one has contributed more to the understanding 
of Armenian art and its Byzantine context than 
Sirarpie Der Nersessian. Miniature Painting in tfie 
Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia is thus the culmination of 
a long career devoted to the exploration of Armenian 
art, and it reflects a unique knowledge of the 
manuscripts and their painters gained over a period of 
six decades. 
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Preface 


In this, her final work, Sirarpie Der Nersessian 
elaborates with a lifetimes reflection on a theme 
which formed part of her notable earlier study, Man- 
uscrits armeniens illustres des Xlle, XIIIe el XlVe siecles de 
la Bibliotheque des Peres Mekhilaristes de Venise. Even 
then, in her preface written in 1937, she had noted 
that this was “un travail qui depuis longtemps nous 
tenait a coeur.” Miniature Painting in the Armenian 
Kingdom of Cilicia is thus the culmination of a long 
career devoted to the exploration of Armenian art, 
and it reflects a quite unique knowledge of the man¬ 
uscripts and their painters gained over a period of six 
decades. 

Such a book, the product of mature thought and 
wide experience, was not written hastily. From time 
to time over the last decade of her life Sirarpie would 
talk of progress, not disguising, to my amused sym¬ 
pathy, her personal reaction to individual artists and 
their work. Some chapters, in which less appealing 
painters had to be discussed, took much longer to 
write than others. But she did not waver from her 
goal, sure in the support of Dumbarton Oaks and en¬ 
couraged by her wide circle of friends. 

Many years in the writing, this volume would not 
have been brought to such a successful conclusion 
without the devoted assistance of Sylvia Agemian. It 
was she who helped bring together in appropriate or¬ 
der the vast amount of information gathered for this 
study; she was able to check references and perform 
other tasks for Sirarpie, whose movements in her 
later years were restricted. Sylvia Agemian’s practical 
assistance and collaboration were essential to the 
preparation of the final manuscript as presented to 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

Its publication, with such a wealth of illustration, 
would have been impossible without the support of 
numerous persons and institutions. Sylvia Agemian’s 
extended visits from Beirut were aided by the direc¬ 
tor of the Mus£e Sursock in Beirut, Monsieur Lout- 
fala Melki, and his Holiness Karekin II. Numerous 
photographs of Armenian miniatures came from Sh¬ 
arpies own collection, but many others were pro¬ 


vided by the Matenadaran in Erevan. We are most 
grateful to its director, Prolessor Sen Arevshatian, 
and to Mr. Samuel Agramanian, who made the actual 
photographs. Monsieur Michel Nafilyan of Paris gen¬ 
erously supported the cost of further photographs, 
and several libraries provided necessary illustrations. 
We are grateful to all of them. Thanks are also due 
to Annemarie Weyl Carr, who contributed the Intro¬ 
duction to this volume, as well as some additional 
notes and recent bibliographic references. These ad¬ 
ditions are indicated by the use of brackets in the text, 
notes, and bibliography. 

Mrs. Dolores Zohrab Liebmann, for many years a 
close friend of Sharpie’s, had shown her interest in 
supporting this publication. We are exceedingly 
grateful for a most generous contribution, which has 
helped keep the price of this volume within bounds. 

Before her death Sirarpie Der Nersessian had be¬ 
queathed her books and papers to the Matenadaran, 
the manuscript library and research institute in Ere¬ 
van. There they are preserved in a room dedicated to 
her memory. However, before the original materials 
were sent to Armenia, all Sirarpie’s notes and photo¬ 
graphs were copied. These now form the Fonds Sir¬ 
arpie Der Nersessian of the Instilut de Recherche sur 
les Miniatures Armeno-Byzantines. The formation of 
that institute was the work of Sirarpie’s friend and 
lawyer, Monsieur Michel Nafilyan, and the organiza¬ 
tion of nearly forty thousand documents in the ar¬ 
chives was accomplished by the labors of Sylvia Age¬ 
mian. 

No one has contributed more to the understanding 
of Armenian art and its Byzantine context than Sir¬ 
arpie Der Nersessian. Dumbarton Oaks is proud to 
publish the last work of one of its own founding 
scholars. All those who in one way or another have 
been associated with this study regard it as a fitting 
tribute to one who has influenced the careers of many 
scholars and the lives of many friends. 

Robert W. Thomson 
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Annemarie Weyl Carr 


Sirarpie Der Nersessians wide-ranging scholarly 
work began in her investigation of Cilician Armenian 
illumination. With this book, issued posthumously, 
her work closes on the same subject. In the interven¬ 
ing decades, she virtually mapped the luxuriant do¬ 
main of Cilician art and culture, identifying its mon¬ 
uments and charting their historical topography. 1 
The chapters that follow lay out as a whole the matter 
of Cilician illumination that she had previously pub¬ 
lished piece by piece. All known illuminated manu¬ 
scripts from Armenian Cilicia take their appointed 
places here. The book thus forms a terminus to her 
work. At the same time, it opens the way to new in¬ 
quiry by offering the raw material for research that is 
more interpretive than attributional. 

Cilicia lies along the Mediterranean coast of Asia 
Minor at its eastern end. Bounded by Isauria on the 
west and the Amanus mountains on the east, it is a 
fertile plain that reaches up on the north into the 
mountainous terrain of the Taurus range, whose 
double row of peaks separates Cilicia from Cappa¬ 
docia. A sequence of port cities—Tarsus, Korykos, 
Ayas—dotted its shore; more significantly, a series of 
spectacular fortresses along its northern and eastern 
reaches controlled the mountain passes—above all 
the historic “Cilician gates”—to the Mediterranean 
from Constantinople and the Black Sea on the north 
and from Syria on the east. These were the passes 
used by both Byzantine and Latin armies during the 

' Der Nersessians fundamental role as a historian—as 
well as an art historian—of Cilicia is illustrated in her man¬ 
uscript catalogues and in her indispensable articles on Cili¬ 
cian history: “The Kingdom of Cilician Armenia," in A His¬ 
tory of the Crusades, 2: The Later Crusades, 1189—1311, cd. 
K. M. Setton, 2nd ed. (Madison, 1969), 630—59, repr. in 
her Etudes byzantines et armemennes; Byzantine and Armenian 
Studies, Biblioth6que de la Fondation Calouste Gulbenkian, 
2 vols. (Louvain, 1973), I, 329-52; and "The Armenian 
Chronicle of the Constable Smpad or of the Royal Histor¬ 
ian,” DOP 13 (1959), 143-60. repr. in idem, Etudes byz. et 
arm. I, 353-77. 


Crusades, and for the Oriental luxury trade after the 
mid-thirteenth century. They gave Cilicia signal im¬ 
portance during the twelfth, thirteenth, and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Cilicia was ruled by Armenians 
throughout this period, and constituted an Armenian 
kingdom from 1 198 to 1375. 

With the rest of Asia Minor, Cilicia had belonged 
to the Roman Empire and passed in late antiquity to 
the control of Constantinople. Taken in 710/11 by the 
Omayyads during the Arab expansion, it was recon¬ 
quered by the Byzantine emperor Nikephoros Pho- 
kas in 965, and it was to Byzantium that the territory 
still belonged in the twelfth century when Der Ner- 
sessian’s narrative begins. Mixed in population— 
Greek. Syrian, Arab, Armenian—Cilicia had by this 
time become Armenian in its aristocracy, and this 
group determined its future. 

Armenian settlement in Cilicia had formed part of 
the larger displacement of populations in Asia Minor 
during the later tenth and eleventh centuries. 2 The 
Byzantine expansion that had seen the reconquest of 
Cilicia in 965 extended during the first half of the 
eleventh century to engulf much of Greater Ar¬ 
menia, whose population was forcibly resettled in the 
newly reconquered areas, especially Cappadocia, 
western Syria, and Cilicia. The depopulation of 
Greater Armenia helped open the way to the Seljuk 
Turks, and many more Armenians moved or were re¬ 
moved southward in the wake of their advance, 
which culminated with Byzantium’s emphatic defeat 
in 1071 at the battle of Mantzikert. By the end of the 
century, Armenian lords under more or less nominal 
Byzantine suzerainty occupied many of the key Cili¬ 
cian fortresses. Particularly significant among them 

• For clear summaries of Cilicia's Armenian history, see 
Der Nersessian, "The Kingdom of Cilicia": R. W. Edwards, 
The Fortifications of Armenian Cilicia, DOS 23 (Washington, 
D.C., 1987), 4-10; G. D£deyan and N. Thierry, “Le Temps 
de la Croisade (fin Xle-fin XI Ve si£clc)." in Histoire des Ar- 
mtniens, ed. G. Dddeyan (Paris, 1982), 297-340. 
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were the family of Oshin, lords from 1073 onward of 
Lambron guarding the southern side of the Cilician 
Gates, and the family of Ruben, lords by the 1090s of 
Vahka on the Gok River north of Sis. 

The political consolidation of Cilicia was the work 
above all of the Rubenids, who capitalized upon the 
tenuousness of Byzantine control and the confusion 
created by the advent of the Crusades to extend their 
overlordship. By 1151 they controlled the Cilician 
plain. Quick to grasp both the fact and the implica¬ 
tions of the Crusader states' encroachment on Byzan¬ 
tium, and alert to the fact that these had emerged to 
a significant extent at the expense of Armenian pock¬ 
ets of power, the Rubenids aligned themselves with 
the Franks, fighting with them against the lurks and 
Byzantines and against them for control of the terri¬ 
tories won. Though a sebastos in the Byzantine im¬ 
perial hierarchy, the head of their clan was known by 
the western title of baron, and during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury they began to intermarry systematically with the 
Frankish ruling families. Their attainments were con¬ 
solidated in 1197, when the papal legate, Conrad von 
Mainz, brought from the Hohenstaufen emperor two 
crowns, one for Aimery de Lusignan of Cyprus, and 
one for Baron Levon II of Cilicia. Recognizing the 
German emperor as his suzerain and the pope as the 
head of the Armenian Church, Levon was crowned 
king of Armenia on 6 January 1198 in Tarsus in the 
presence of the Greek metropolitan of Tarsus, the 
Syrian Jacobite patriarch, the Armenian catholicos, 
and Conrad himself. As King Levon I, Levon ruled 
until 1219, bringing to a culmination the initial phase 
of Cilician Armenian history as an ever more effective 
component in the Levantine triad of Christian pow¬ 
ers: Armenians, Byzantines, and Crusaders. 

The Rubenids' expansion brought them into close, 
and often hostile, contact with the Byzantine loyalists 
among the Armenian lords. Chief among these were 
the Het’umians of Lambron, sprung from Oshin but 
known by the name of Het’um, borne by Os bin’s 
grandson, lord of Lambron during the life of the 
Rubenid king Levon I. Distinguished already in the 
person of Het’um’s father, Oshin II, for their formi¬ 
dable intellectuality, the Het’umians were to shape 
the culture of Cilician Armenia as indelibly as the 
Rubenids shaped it politically. Most influential in this 
area was Het’um’s younger brother, Nerses of Lam¬ 
bron, archbishop of Tarsus from 1173 and abbot of 
the family monastery of Skevra near Lambron. 
Fluent in Greek, Latin, and Syriac, as well as Arme¬ 
nian, Nerses was both a theological writer in his own 
right and a translator; he was also an ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministrator of signal effectiveness. Though engaged 
in the negotiations for unity with the Greek Church 


in 1 178-79 and 1 196, he was impressed above all by 
the vitality of the Latin Church, and reshaped both 
the liturgical ceremonial and the monastic practice of 
his own Cilician Church along Latin lines. Evidently 
sensitive to aesthetic power—he praised both the 
beauty of Latin vestments and the speed with which 
the Franks erected impressive churches in the cities 
they conquered*—he figures in Der Nersessians 
pages as a major patron of art. His family continued 
to function in this role: the only lay patrons through¬ 
out the first century of Cilician manuscript produc¬ 
tion were Het’umians; the first outstanding woman 
patron whom we meet among the Cilicians, the 
thirteenth-century queen. Reran, was a Het’umian; 
and so was Smbat the Constable, 4 whose history re¬ 
mains the primary source on Armenian Cilicia. 

Linked by both marriage and political inclination 
with the Het'umians was the learned Bahlavuni fam¬ 
ily, w hich dominated the Armenian catholicosate dur¬ 
ing the twelfth century. The catholicos was the head 
of the Armenian Church. Distinguished by its lan¬ 
guage, calendar, and non-Chalcedonian theology, the 
Armenian Church had been centered in Greater Ar¬ 
menia until the eleventh century; after a centurv- 
long series of moves, its catholicosate was finally 
settled in 1151 at Hromkla. Hromkla was a fortified 
site in Syria to ihe east of Cilicia on the Euphrates 
River; for reasons not fully understood, it was made 
available to the catholicosate by Beatrice, wife of the 
Crusader Joscelin of Courtenay. Hromkla was outside 
Cilicia—only between 1258 and 1292 was the terri¬ 
tory of Hromkla actually governed by Cilicia—but it 
was the ecclesiastical and intellectual hub of the king¬ 
dom and the point of mediation between the sparring 
Het’umian and Rubenid families. 

Levon 1 ruled the largest Christian kingdom of the 
Levant; in his reign the Armenians minted their own 
coinage for the first time since the first century b.c. 
The status of his realm can be sensed in its dvnastic 
marriages, as Levon himself married the daughter of 
Aimery, king of Cyprus, his daughter married John 
of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, and one of his nieces 
married the Byzantine emperor, Theodore I Las- 
caris. However, the triad of powers represented 
here—Armenian, Byzantine, and Crusader—char¬ 
acterized an era that had already passed by Levon’s 
death in 1219, and the ensuing decades saw the 
emergence of a different configuration. Internally, 
the shift was marked by a period of turmoil as the 

» See The Cilician Kingdom of Armenia, ed. T. S. R. Boase 
(New York, 1978), 17-18. 

» G. Ded£yan, La Chronique attribute au Connetable Smbat 
(Paris, 1980); Der Nersessian, “The Armenian Chronicle of 
the Constable Smpad” (as in note 1 above). 
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epic generation of Levon I, Het’um, and the great 
Bahlavuni catholicoses died out and a new pattern of 
succession had to be forged. In the end, Levons 
daughter Zapel was married in 1226 to Het’um, first 
king of that name, thus joining the Rubenid and Het’- 
umian families in a union that would dominate the 
succession from then on. Externally, the establish¬ 
ment of the Latin Empire in Constantinople in 1204 
had made the Levant a Latin lake; the Turkish em¬ 
pire of the Seljuks, in turn, was shattered in 1243 by 
the meteoric arrival of the Mongols. First of all Med¬ 
iterranean rulers to give the Mongols diplomatic rec¬ 
ognition, Het’um sent his brother, Smbat the Con¬ 
stable, in 1247 to negotiate a treaty with them. The 
alliance gave Cilician Armenia a position of historic 
significance as the focal avenue of contact between 
the Mediterranean West and the Far East. From 
being a partner in the twelfth-century triad of Byz¬ 
antines, Crusaders, and Armenians, Cilicia became in 
the thirteenth century the midpoint of a different 
trinity, comprising Occident, Armenia, and Orient. It 
was through Armenia that both the Franciscans and 
Dominicans organized their missions to the Mongols; 
it was through the Armenian port of Ayas that im¬ 
ports from the Asian trade routes—now dominated 
by the Mongols—reached the Mediterranean; it was 
from Ayas that Marco Polo set out for Cathay in 
1271. Symbolic of this mediating role are the por¬ 
traits of the brother of Het’um and Smbat, Arch¬ 
bishop John, the abbot of Grner, who appears in 1272 
dressed in Sicilian silk woven with fleurs-de-lis, and 
in 1289 in Chinese silk woven with a dragon motif. 5 

The military success of the Armenian-Mongol alli¬ 
ance was brilliant but short-lived. Their joint defeat 
of Baghdad in 1258—permitting Cilicia to extend its 
territory to Hromkla—was followed a brief eight 
years later by their own defeat at the hands of the 
Mamluk ruler of Egypt. Baybars. Hromkla was lost in 
1292, and the catholicosate was moved to Sis, the po¬ 
litical capital of the kingdom. The Latin powers in the 
Levant were blind to the Armenian vision of a 
Christian-Mongol alliance against Mamluk Islam, a 
blindness rewarded in 1304 by the Mongols’ conver¬ 
sion to Islam. Oscillating between a foreign policy di¬ 
rected toward the West in hope of Latin aid but al¬ 
ways endangered by Latin exploitation, and one 
directed toward the East in the form of uneasy com¬ 
promise with the Mamluks and Mongols, Cilicia 
veered from one king to another in the course of the 
fourteenth century. The last, the half-Armenian, 
half-Cypriot John de Lusignan, was interred as Le¬ 
von VI in the French royal pantheon of St. Denis in 

5 See below, p. 158. 
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1393, having lost his kingdom eighteen years earlier 
when the Mamluks decisively captured and savaged 
Sis. “Who can recount the tragedy that my eyes wit¬ 
nessed, for I saw the bright sun, the stars and the 
moon fall down”: thus the note of an Armenian 
scribe on the fall of Sis, scribbled in the margins of a 
copy of Constable Smbat’s Armenian translation of 
the Assizes of Antioch.” 

This brief resume of Cilician history provides a 
skeletal framework for the artistic development laid 
out by Der Nersessian’s text. She treats manuscript 
illumination. Though we know from surviving de¬ 
scriptions that the Cilician Armenians’ churches were 
adorned with wall paintings, that their court cere¬ 
monies were lavish even by the standards of an ex¬ 
travagant era, and that both religious and royal ritu¬ 
als were served by fine objects in precious metal, only 
the manuscripts survive as testimony to Cilician art. 7 
They are of truly spectacular splendor and must have 
served as much when they were made as they do to¬ 
day as symbols of cultural excellence. Of the 104 
books that Der Nersessian treats before engaging the 
voluminous oeuvre of the fourteenth-century Sargis 
Pidsak, no fewer than eighty-four—fully eighty per¬ 
cent—are Gospel books. The vast predominance of 
Gospel books suggests that these were preeminently 
presentation copies, intended less for scholarly or rit¬ 
ual use than for the display of magnificence. 8 It is ap¬ 
parently for this purpose above all that books became 
the receptacles of art in Cilicia. The rich range of lit¬ 
erary, theological, legal, and scientific texts copied in 
Armenian w'ould seem to have constituted a different 
class of object, one that did not call for painted 
adornment. The books are copied either in the stately 
uncial—or ekthargir —script, or in bolorgir, the minus¬ 
cule script. 

Der Nersessian says little about the sizes of the 
books, though volumes of less than 15 cm (6 in.) in 
height call for her special comment, suggesting that 
codices of unequivocally private scale must have been 
in the minority. Most of the books discussed here 

0 Quoted in The Cilician Kingdom of Armenia, 32. 

7 On the few remaining pieces of metalwork from Ar¬ 
menian Cilicia, see S. Der Nersessian, “La reliquaire de Ske- 
vra et Porfevrerie cilicienne au Xllle et XlVe siecles,” 
RE Arm, n.s. 1 (1964), 127-47, re P r - * n idem, Etudes hyz. et 
arm. I, 705—21. 

8 See in this connection Der Nersessian’s list of 13th- 
century books made at Hromkla and given as gifts (below, 
p. 48); or see the illuminated books of Archbishop John the 
Abbot of Grner. made either for personal use or for use as 
gifts (below, p. 78). Likewise, we read in the colophon of 
Queen Keran’s superb Gospel book, Jerusalem 2563, that it 
was sent from the scribe to the painter and from the painter 
to the monastery of Akner as a gift from the Queen (below, 
P- 94 )- 
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were probably kept as treasures in libraries or trea¬ 
suries, as its ex libris indicates was the case with Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 7651: 9 “I entered the treasure room of the 
house where manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures were 
assembled, and although I saw many, and of different 
kinds, this is the one that pleased me, written in a 
rapid and beautiful script and adorned with many- 
hued miniatures by a gifted painter.” The remaining 
codices—including six service books, four Bibles, 
four Psalters, and sundry other texts—are concen¬ 
trated in the later phases of the Cilician development, 
with fully half in the decades between 1280 and 1310. 
They suggest a broadening in the conception of the 
illuminated book to include library editions. The 
forty-eight works of Sargis Pidsak, Cilicia’s last major 
illuminator, include just twenty-one Gospel books; 
three-fifths of his oeuvre is made up of what seem 
instead to be library editions of the Bible, Old Testa¬ 
ment, and miscellaneous texts, and a wholly novel 
category of a dozen Hymnals. They may point to a 
mounting institutional patronage in place of the 
flamboyant aristocratic presentation copies of hap¬ 
pier times. 

Within the broad class of illuminated books, the 
Cilician codices stand out in a number of ways. Cer¬ 
tainly among the books of Byzantine tradition that 
dominate the eastern Mediterranean, these stand out 
first of all in their technique, with their deep black 
ink and pigments of mineral rather than vegetable 
origin, whose hues have the intensity of semi¬ 
precious stones. 10 They also stand out in the modes 
of ornament employed. The most magnificently de¬ 
veloped illuminations in Cilician manuscripts are the 
ornamental ones, in particular the Canon tables and 
incipit pages. Clearly the work of specialists trained 
specifically in book painting, these reflect a richness 
of both pattern and iconography that is unparalleled 
and that has invited comparison with Armenian theo¬ 
logical meditations." Equally distinctive to the Ar¬ 
menian books is the lavish development of margina¬ 
lia. Much of Der Nersessian’s text is devoted to these 
luxuriant ornamental genres, and it is only after con¬ 
sidering the Canon tables, incipit pages, and margi¬ 
nalia that she turns to the figural miniatures in the 
books. Many of these are, as in Byzantium, evangelist 
portraits. But in contrast to Byzantine books, the por- 

* Quoted by Der Nersessian (below, p. 104). 

*°D. E. Cabelli, M. V. Orna, and T. F. Mathews, “Analysis 
of Medieval Pigments from Cilician Armenia ” Archaeologi¬ 
cal Chemistry 3 (1984), 243-54. 

" T. F. Mathews, “Psychological Dimensions in the Art of 
Eastern Christendom ” in Art and Religion: Faith, Form and 
Reform , ed. O. Overby (Columbus, Mo.. 1986), 2-9. 


traits are characteristically accompanied by numer¬ 
ous other images, and these constitute yet a third dis¬ 
tinctive feature of Cilician books. Some are framed 
full-page or intertextual miniatures, but many are 
marginal. Initially simple and functional, intended to 
signal chapter or lection divisions, the marginalia in 
Cilician books burgeoned rapidly, spilling over the 
boundary between ornamental and iconographic 
elaboration and blossoming into rich illustrative 
cycles and symbolic glosses. The figural images are 
remarkable for their large number, their formal va¬ 
riety, and the wide range of their expressive modes, 
running from illustration through exegesis to sym¬ 
bolic abstraction. This kaleidoscopic prodigality gives 
fair warning that the role of the image in Cilician 
books—no less than that of ornament or phvsical ma¬ 
terials—must be approached on its own terms, and 
not in terms learned from Byzantine, Western, or Is¬ 
lamic book art. 

Der Nersessian details the iconographic content of 
each book in her discussion and pursues the history 
and origin of many of the more striking motifs. Her 
dominant concern, however, draws upon a final as¬ 
pect in which the Armenian manuscripts stand out 
among their medieval counterparts. This is the ex¬ 
ceptional consistency with which they are furnished 
with colophons identifying their makers, patrons, 
and places of origin. One can be much more precise 
about the attribution of Armenian books than of any 
other group in the Middle Ages; by the same token, 
one can learn much more precisely from them about 
the methods of their production and patterns of their 
patronage than one can from the books of anv other 
medieval culture. Der Nersessian builds upon this 
characteristic to group the books in coherent clusters 
based upon the centers of their production. These 
turn out to focus far more often upon particular 
people than upon particular places. Thus her chap¬ 
ters center again and again upon persons or groups 
of persons: sometimes upon patrons, at other Limes 
upon scribes and/or painters. 

The value of the colophons in the Armenian books 
is seen already clearly in the earliest cluster of Cilician 
codices, gathered in the final third of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. These form the subject of Der Nersessian’s first 
chapter. Of the twenty-one manuscripts discussed 
here, only three are without the name of either scribe 
or patron, and seven still contain the names of both. 
They yield the names of seven sites: the cit\ of 
Edessa, the catholicosate of Hromkla, and five Cili¬ 
cian monasteries—Drazark near the capital of Sis, 
Skevra and Mlitj near Lambron, Mashkevor, and 
Kharberd. In no instance, however, can a given style 
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or format be identified firmly with a given site. Dra- 
zark, center of learning and eventual pantheon of the 
Cilician kings, belies expectations of artistic promi¬ 
nence: though two surviving illuminated books orig¬ 
inated there, they are of modest quality, separated by 
sixty-eight years, and wholly unrelated in character. 
Similarly, the three books produced at Edessa share 
only the most generic qualities. Mashkevor is repre¬ 
sented by two manuscripts from the hand of a single 
scribe named Vardan. They resemble each other. But 
the folly of identifying a given hand with the style of 
a particular site is shown by other examples: Kozma, 
who produced two books in Kharberd, is first en¬ 
countered working for a patron at Hromkla; Grigor, 
who at Skevra produced the exquisite little volume of 
Narek’s prayers, Erevan, Mat. 1568, for Nerses of 
Lambron, also produced at Hromkla the Tokat Gos¬ 
pels for Nerses’ spiritual teacher, Catholicos Nerses 
the Gracious; the great scribe Grigor who began the 
Lw6w Gospels at Mlitj completed them at Skevra, 
where he trained a circle of devoted students. The 
great bookmen, clearly, were mobile figures, drawn to 
different patrons and distinguished teachers. Rather 
than settled scriptoria, a small number of distin¬ 
guished patrons with access to outstanding models 
seem to have been central in generating this early 
phase of Cilician illumination. Several of these pa¬ 
trons were associated with Hromkla, and they drew 
outstanding calligraphers into their service at the 
catholicosate; equally powerful, however, was Nerses 
of Lambron, who engaged many of the same people 
for shorter or longer periods at the Het’umian family 
monastery of Skevra. 

How truly the fate of Cilician illumination lay in 
the hands of individuals rather than of institutions is 
shown by the first third of the thirteenth century, 
treated in Der Nersessian’s second chapter. The dis¬ 
continuity marked by the demise of the generation of 
Nerses of Lambron and the Bahlavuni catholicoses is 
particularly visible in the arts, where it brought a se¬ 
rious disruption of patronage. Both at Skevra and at 
Hromkla, the flourishing late twelfth-century activity 
ceased. The discontinuity played itself out very dif¬ 
ferently at the two sites, but in both cases, it was the 
artists and not the institutions who carried on the tra¬ 
ditions initiated in the late twelfth century. At Skevra, 
the discontinuity took the form of diaspora, as the 
pupils of the great scribe Grigor dispersed to differ¬ 
ent patrons. One after another, though—the deacon 
Grigor in the Rochester Gospels and Erevan, Mat. 
5537; Hohannes in Cambridge, University Library 
2620—the pupils honored their master in both colo¬ 
phons and personal practice, and thus maintained his 


achievements in their new environments. At 
Hromkla, on the other hand, the discontinuity took 
the form of gathering in a diverse new generation of 
craftspeople under the patron-catholicos, Kostandin 
1 (1221-67). The men Kostandin assembled took 
their cue not from the institution—from the books 
produced at Hromkla in the late twelfth century, that 
is—but from that tradition as it had been modified in 
the intervening years by the painters nurtured at Ske¬ 
vra. Different though the history of Hromklas pa¬ 
tronage was from that of Skevra, then, both attest to 
the importance of the individuals rather than the in¬ 
stitution as the locus of continuity. 

This is a testimony that finds corroboration in the 
culminating phase of Cilician illumination during the 
second half of the thirteenth century, treated in Der 
Nersessian’s second, third, and fourth chapters. This 
was the first phase of Cilician art marked as much by 
systematic lay patronage as by the patronage of eccle¬ 
siastics. It saw several different patterns of produc¬ 
tion. Archbishop John, abbot of Grner, seems to have 
drawn upon the services of scribes in different mon¬ 
astic communities, commissioning books from them 
without gathering them at Grner itself. Among oth¬ 
ers, he himself worked as a calligrapher, and it seems 
that he cultivated the individual skills of particular 
bookmen rather than nurturing a homogeneous 
scriptorium of his own. The lay members of the rul¬ 
ing family likewise commissioned manuscripts from 
a range of established monastic scribes, but they also 
sponsored a distinctive, highly mannered style of il¬ 
lumination whose practitioner(s) never signed their 
works and may have been lay entrepreneurs in the 
capital of Sis. Yet a third pattern of production 
emerges at Hromkla, where a strong individual mas¬ 
ter, T’oros Roslin, imposed a coherent character on 
what seems to have become a virtual scriptorium. 

Toros Roslin has all too strong a tendency to as¬ 
sume in our minds the character of a "great master." 
In fact, as Der Nersessian points out, one cannot con¬ 
struct the development of a personal style in his 
books. For this very reason, however, he poses with 
particular immediacy the question of how to imagine 
a medieval Cilician manuscript painter. The task re¬ 
mains elusive, but the colophons of the Cilician books 
provide more information about craftspeople than 
those in any other group of medieval books. Thus we 
learn that most illuminators were also scribes; the 
very word for scribe, in fact, was used to mean 
painter, too. T’oros Roslin copied as well as illustrated 
most of the books he signed. Sargis Pidsak, too, was 
both scribe and painter. As he writes, "I, personally, 
did all the work, the starching and polishing of the 
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paper, the writing, the gold ornamentation, and the 
portraits of the saints” 12 Sargis’ stipulation that he 
painted both ornament and figural miniatures is not 
insignificant: not all craftsmen handled both genres. 
Kozma, for instance, the scribe of Erevan, Mat. 7347, 
of 1166, copied the book’s text and furnished its fi¬ 
gural miniatures, but left to a more exquisitely 
trained hand the task of painting the ornamental pas¬ 
sages—even though these passages occupied the very 
leaves he handled in writing the text. Other figures, 
like Kostandin of Venice, Mekhitarist Library 1635, 
or T’oros Roslin himself seem to have worked as 
often as painters as they did as scribes. Der Nerses- 
sian cites several instances in which books were illu¬ 
minated or illuminations were completed by later 
painters. But it seems generally to have been the case 
that scribe and painter—if not the same person— 
worked in close collaboration. Yet a third phase of 
activity is represented by the bookbinder. Binders are 
separately identified in many books and seem to have 
been distinct specialists. Yet we know that Arak’el 
Hnazandents, who bound T’oros Roslin’s Baltimore, 
Walters W 539 and a number of other luxury vol¬ 
umes, was also a distinguished scribe. 13 

The social status of the illuminator is not stipulated 
in any colophon and can only be surmised from in¬ 
direct evidence. Certainly significant in this connec¬ 
tion is the fact that scribes of luxury books included 
men of the very highest social caliber—King Het’um 
Is brother, Archbishop John, abbot of Grner, was 
both a patron and himself a scribe of illuminated 
books. This indicates that the production of luxury 
books was an acceptable aristocratic occupation and 
suggests that in Cilician no less than in late Byzantine 
society the creation and exchange of these magnifi¬ 
cent objects may have been the privilege of an aristo¬ 
cratic ecclesiastical elite. 1 ‘ Counterbalancing this in- 

,a Quoted by Dei Nersessian (below, p. 142). 

'»See below, pp. 43-44 and notes 54 and 55. 

On luxury books as gifts from one aristocratic scribe to 
another, see Gary Vikan, review of H. Buchthal and H. 
Belting, Patronage in Thirteenlh-Centwy Constantinople, in 
ArtB 63 (1981), 327. That this may continue earlier Byzan¬ 
tine practice is suggested by Alexander Kazhdan, who—in 
a review of D. Chrestides’ publication of texts from cod. 
Marc. gr. XI.22—noted a passage in Anacharsis implying 
that calligraphy and illumination were skills alfected by the 
Komnenian aristocrat of cultivation: Hellenika 36 (1985), 
188. 


terpretation may be the notable absence of painters’ 
names in the group of “royal” manuscripts discussed 
in Chapter IV. These books were produced for lay 
rather than ecclesiastical patrons, and the absence of 
artists’ signatures may indicate that they were pro¬ 
duced on contract, with the producers being paid for 
their labor. 15 Such contractual relationships are un¬ 
likely to have been made between aristocrats. None¬ 
theless, the calligrapher-painter Sargis Pidsak, who 
maintained a practice that was virtually quasi¬ 
industrial in the volume of its productivity, was the 
cousin of the archbishop of Sis, abbot of the royal 
monastery of Drazark, and cannot have been of un¬ 
distinguished family. 

This inquiry into the identities and organization of 
the Cilician calligrapher-painters illuminates just one 
aspect of the insights offered by these manuscripts. 
In assembling them and reproducing their minia¬ 
tures in large numbers, Der Nersessian’s book will 
open this material to new avenues of inquiry, deep¬ 
ening and enriching our understanding of it. This 
process is already underway, in Thomas Mathews’ 
studies of the materials of manuscript illumination, 16 
in his work on modes of meaning in Armenian man¬ 
uscript painting, 17 and in Helen Evans' and Ann 
Derbes’ studies of the interplay of artistic influence 
among the Armenian and European communities in 
the Crusader Levant. 18 Der Nersessian’s work, gath¬ 
ered with remarkable fullness and clarity in this 
book, has ensured the move of Armenian art out of 
the realm of Levantine exotica and into that of a rich 
heritage in its own right with sophisticated social, in¬ 
tellectual, and artistic messages about the Mediterra¬ 
nean community of cultures. 

•5 On the significance of the presence of scribal signa¬ 
tures, see E Masai, “Les Manuscrits k peintures de Sambre 
et Meuse aux Xle et XI Ie siecles. Pour une critique d’ori- 
gine plus methodique,” CahCM 3 (i960), 180-82. 

,6 Cabelli, Orna, and Mathews, “Analysis of Medieval Pig¬ 
ments.” 

17 Mathews, “Psychological Dimensions”; T. F. Mathews 
and A. K. Sanjian, Armenian Gospel Iconography: The Tradi¬ 
tion of the Glajor Gospel (Washington, D.C., 1991). 

,8 A. Derbes, “Siena and the Levant in the Later Du- 
gento,” Gesta 28.2 (1989), 190-204; H. C. Evans. Manuscript 
Illumination at the Armenian Patriarchate in Romkla and the West 
(New York, 1992). 


CHAPTER I 


The Twelfth Century: Drazark, Hromkla, and Skevra 


Among the large groups of immigrants who came 
to Cilicia from Armenia, from the outlying areas of 
Cappadocia and the Taurus Mountains, there were 
no doubt craftsmen and artists who introduced into 
their new homeland the practices they had acquired 
in the centers in which they had been trained. One of 
the most pressing needs of the newly founded mon¬ 
asteries was to have copies of biblical and liturgical 
texts for church services, as well as theological works 
for the monks’ edification. In the monastic centers 
collections were thus gradually assembled, made up 
of older manuscripts, when they could be acquired, 
or copies of these texts, where they could be found. 
Thus, for instance, Nerses of Lambron, who had long 
sought the Armenian translation of Andrew of Cae¬ 
sarea’s Commentary on the Book of Revelation, fi¬ 
nally found it among the manuscripts kept at Vahka, 
the castle of the Rubenid princes. 1 [As indicated al¬ 
ready by the figure of Nerses of Lambron, the study 
of the twelfth-century books leads one quickly to the 
study of particular people: patrons, characteristically 
associated with specific institutions, and scribes and 
painters, who moved from patron to patron and so 
from one institution to another. The books to be dis¬ 
cussed here will be grouped by patrons and institu¬ 
tions. This will serve as a matrix within which to ex¬ 
amine the formation and transmission of Cilician 
artistic traditions.] 

The general picture of the early stages of minia¬ 
ture painting in Cilicia had been distorted through 
the erroneous dating and attribution of the Gospels 
of the University of Tubingen, MA. XIII.I, supposed 
to have been illustrated in 1113 at the monastery of 
Drazark. In his publication, Josef Strzygowski had re¬ 
lied on the information provided by the dealer, who 
claimed to have copied the colophon from the de- 

1 G. Hovsep’ian, Colophons of Manuscripts (in Armenian), 
(Antilias, 1951), I, cols. 479—80. J. Dashian, Catalog der ar- 
menischen Handschriften in der Mechitharisten-Bibliothek zu 
Wien (in Armenian with German title and summary) (Vi¬ 
enna, 1895), 804. 


tached folio owned by N. Karinian. 2 Like many oth¬ 
ers, I had accepted the date and provenance of this 
manuscript. Noting, however, that the illustrations 
had no connections with Cilician miniatures as seen 
in other codices, but rather with paintings of the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries in Armenia, I 
had concluded that they were evidence of an earlier 
stage in the painting style in Armenia proper. 3 Since 
then the publication of the colophons of other man¬ 
uscripts has shown that the entire copy of the sup¬ 
posed colophon of the Tubingen Gospels is a falsifi¬ 
cation. 4 There is no mention in this manuscript of 
either its date or its provenance, and it must be 
judged on the basis of the style of the miniatures, that 
is, as a work executed in Armenia proper during the 
late twelfth or early thirteenth century. The same re¬ 
marks apply to the Gospels of the Matenadaran at 
Erevan, no. 7737, which, because of the close stylistic 
connection of its illustration with that of the Tubin¬ 
gen manuscript, had also been assigned to Cilicia and 
dated in the early twelfth century. 5 

The evidence available so far shows that during the 
early stages of the Armenian settlement in Cilicia the 

z J. Strzygowski, Kleinarmenische Miniaturmalerei. Die Min- 
iaturen des Tiibinger Evangeliars MA XIII.I vom Jahre 1113 
bezw. 893 n. Chr. (Tubingen, 1907). 

3 S. Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens illustres des XIIe, 
XIIIe et XIVe siecles de la Bibliotheque des Peres Mekhitharistes de 
Venise (Paris, 1937), 27 and 50. 

4 H. Kurdian, “The Gospels of the University of Tubin¬ 
gen and Its Supposed Colophon of 1113” (in Armenian), 
HA 82 (1968), cols. 157—64. The main section, referring to 
the date 1113 and to Drazark, reproduces part of the colo¬ 
phon of Erevan, Mat. 6763, to be considered below. Nerses 
Akinian had already called attention to the fact that the 
sentence concerning the model of a.d. 893 was a partial 
copy of the colophon of a Ritual of that date and could not 
possibly refer to Drazark since the monastery was founded 
much later: HA 21 (1907), 141 and ibid., 31-32 (1917-18), 
cols. 159—60. 

3 L. A. Dournovo, Miniatures armeniennes (Paris, i960), 
74—79. L. R. Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, Xllth— 
XHIth Centuries (in Armenian) (Erevan, 1964), 19-23, pi. 1 
and figs. 2-4. L. A. Dournovo and R. G. Drampian, Minia¬ 
tures armeniennes (Erevan, 1967), pi. 29 and p. 228. 
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means for producing costly manuscripts were lack¬ 
ing. The only known illustrated work of the first half 
of the twelfth century, the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 
6763, written in 1113 at Drazark by the scribe Georg 
for the learned vardapet Kirakos, is a small codex on 
paper with only ornamental designs painted in 
chalky colors—red, green, blue—on yellow ground. 6 
These decorations consist of nineteen arcades, four 
for the Letter of* Eusebius to Carpianus and fifteen 
for the Canon tables (fols. iv—18; Fig. 1); four ornate 
crosses facing the incipit pages of the Gospels (fols. 
23V, 102V, 145V, 252V; Fig. 2); and four headpieces 
(fols. 24, 103, 153, 253V). 7 The unusual number of 
Canon arcades is due to the relatively large script 
used for the text of Eusebius’ Letter and for the verse 
numbers; the short Canon tables, which are usually 
grouped together, are here written on separate 
pages, and there are more pages than usual for the 
longer ones. The inability of the scribe to adjust the 
compositions of his model to the small format of his 
manuscript is particularly apparent in his transcrip¬ 
tion of Canon tables 5 and 6, where he has arbitrarily 
cut the columns of numbers, and has transferred the 
lower half, or two-thirds, to the adjacent columns, 
without regard for the proper sequence or for the 
correspondences of similar passages in the different 
Gospels. 

The overall decorative system of these Canon 
tables—an arch inscribed in a rectangle (Fig. 1)—dif¬ 
fers from the one prevalent in the scriptoria of Meli- 
tene and the Taurus Mountains, geographically close 
to Cilicia, where the freestanding arch continued to 
be used; 8 it conforms rather to the type adopted in 
Armenia proper in the eleventh century. But except 
for the general scheme, there is little resemblance be¬ 
tween the simple designs of Erevan, Mat. 6763 and 
the rich decorations of the luxury manuscripts of Ar¬ 
menia proper, as seen in the Gospels of “Trebizond” 
and King Gagik of Kars or in the Gospels of 

6 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 319-22. The manuscript 
measures 17.8 X 12.5 cm. 

7 The order of the folios was disturbed when the manu¬ 
script was rebound. The proper sequence for the Canon 
tables is as follows: fols. igv and 5V, Canon I; fols. 6-8, 
Canon 2; fols. gv-io, Canons 3 and 4; fols. 15V-16, Canon 
5; fols. nv-12, Canons 6-7; fols. 13V, Canons 8-9; and 
fols. 14, 17V, 18, Canon 10. Fol. 145, with the cross on the 
verso, originally preceded fol. 153, the first page of Luke, 
where one can see traces of the colors of the cross. The 
cross on folio 252V does not face the first page of John, for 
folio 253r has been left blank and the text of the Gospel 
begins exceptionally on the verso of this leaf. 

8 S. Der Nersessian, Armenian Manuscripts in the Freer Gal¬ 

lery of Art (Washington, D.C., 1963), 1-6, pis. 2-4. T. A. 

Izmailova, “Tables des Canons de deux manuscrits arme- 

niens d’Asie Mineure du Xle siecle,” REArm, n.s. 3 (1966), 

9I-I 17, pis. XLVI-LVI. 


“Mughni” and allied codices. 9 The monumental char¬ 
acter of these earlier compositions is lost: intersecting 
or looped strands cut the slender columns; the orna¬ 
mental repertory is limited to trefoils, large half- 
palmettes, and simple geometric motifs. Some of 
these ornaments—the large half-palmettes, the capi¬ 
tals imitating the Ionic style, the stylized birds crown¬ 
ing the rectangles—recall the designs of Erevan, Mat. 
6201, dated 1038, although they are inferior to them 
from an artistic point of view. 10 The most interesting 
miniatures are the crosses preceding the four Gos¬ 
pels. Large crosses, occasionally inside a rectangular 
frame, adorn a number of Armenian Gospels of the 
eleventh century. 11 The Cilician examples differ in 
two respects from the earlier ones: the cross itself, 
relatively small, is raised on a large, heart-shaped fo¬ 
liate base, similar in its general design to the marginal 
ornaments of the incipit pages of the Gospels, begin¬ 
ning with those of the twelfth century; second, dedi¬ 
catory inscriptions accompany three of the crosses 
(Fig. 2). 12 Such inscriptions are written either inside 
ornate arcades similar to those of the Canon tables, 
or next to the portrait of the sponsor offering his 
manuscript to Christ, or to the Virgin and Child. By 
the place assigned to the inscriptions the present 
miniatures recall cross-stones (khatchk’ars), the typical 
monuments of Armenian sculpture. In one of the 
earliest examples of these richly decorated, rectan¬ 
gular slabs, namely, the cross-stone of Archbishop 
Hohannes, who had erected the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Tat’ev (895-906), the dedicatory in¬ 
scription is carved on the lateral bands. On a cross¬ 
stone from Gndevank’, erected in 937, the inscription 
is carved at the sides of the cross, as in our minia¬ 
tures. 13 Here again we find parallels in some 
eleventh-century manuscripts of Armenia proper, for 
instance, the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 5547, and bet- 

9 See for instance the reproductions of the miniatures of 
the Trebizond Gospels in M. Janashian, Armenian Miniature 
Painting of the Monastic Library of San Lazzaro-Venice (San 
Lazzaro-Venice, 1966), pis. 12—17, and those of the Mughni 
Gospel in T. A. Izmailova, “Les racines prebyzantines dans 
les miniatures armeniennes: Les Canons du tetraevangile 
de Mougna,” in Armeniaca. Melanges d’etudes armeniennes 
(San Lazzaro-Venice, 1969), 218—43, figs. 1-1 ib. 

10 T. A. Izmailova, “Le tetraevangile illustre armenien de 
1038: Matenadaran, no. 6201,” REArm, n.s. 7 (1970), 203- 
40, pis. LX-LXVI. 

11 See, for instance, Janashian, Armenian Miniature Paint¬ 
ing, pi. 41 (Venice, Mekhitharist Library 887, a.d. 1007); F. 
Macler, Miniatures armeniennes, Vies du Christ. Peintures orne- 
mentales (Xe au XVIIe siecle) (Paris, 1913), pi. xv (Erevan, 
Mat. 3748, a.d. 1057). Erevan, Mat. 288, a.d. 1099, fol. 4V. 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2555, fol. lv. 

12 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, col. 322. 

■ 3 S. G. Barkhudarian, Corpus Inscriptionum Armenicarum 
(Erevan, 1967), III, 15 and fig. 8. 
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ter still, Erevan, Mat. 10434, dated io6g, where the 
large cross in a rectangular frame is accompanied by 
the inscription: “This holy Gospels belongs to Anan¬ 
ias. May God let him enjoy it according to His will. 
Amen.” 14 

In the absence of contemporary illustrated manu¬ 
scripts, we have no way of knowing whether or not 
this mediocre work is representative of Cilician mini¬ 
ature painting in the first half of the twelfth century. 
It should be noted, however, that its sponsor, Kirakos 
vardapet, was one of the prominent intellectual fig¬ 
ures of the period. He and Georg Meghrik, the abbot 
of Drazark, had been companions of Catholicos 
Gregory the Martyrophile and had resided with him 
in the various monasteries of the Black Mountains be¬ 
fore coming to Cilicia. Kirakos had revised the trans¬ 
lation of the Commentaries on the Acts of the 
Apostles and on the Gospel of John written by John 
Chrysostom, a translation made by order of Catholi¬ 
cos Gregory, and he had enriched the collection of 
the Tonamak, a Festal Homiliary, by thirty entries 
culled from Greek authors. 15 One might have ex¬ 
pected that Kirakos would entrust the copy of his 
manuscript to one of the skilled scribes of the scrip¬ 
torium of Drazark. Judging from this example, and 
the only other extant illustrated manuscript, the Gos¬ 
pels of London, British Library, Or. 81, dated 1181, 
to be considered later, Drazark did not play an im¬ 
portant role in the artistic life of the twelfth century. 
The active and influential centers were Hromkla and 
Skevra. 

In 1151 the patriarchal see had been transferred 
from Dsovk’ to Hromkla, [which was in neither 
Greater Armenia nor Cilicia, but was] a fortified po¬ 
sition on the Euphrates River, north of Bira. 
Hromkla belonged to the Courtenay family. It was 
first received “in trust” from Beatrice, the wife of Jos- 
celin II, and was later purchased from Joscelin III for 
the sum of 15,000 dahekans . 16 Beginning with the 
election in 1066 of Gregory the Martyrophile, the son 
of Gregory Magistros, until the early thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, the catholicoses were all members of the promi¬ 
nent feudal family of the Bahlavunis, men of learn¬ 
ing who conferred a special luster on their see. 
Unfortunately, none of the manuscripts assembled by 
Gregory the Martyrophile and his successor, Gregory 

14 T. A. Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura XI veka (Mos¬ 
cow, 1979), “Iskusstvo208 and fig. 142. 

* 5 N. Akinian, “Kirakos vardapet , the Scholar” Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte der armenischen Literatur (in Armenian 
with German title) (Vienna, 1953), 231-338. 

16 S. Der Nersessian, “The Kingdom of Cilician Ar¬ 
menia,” in A History of the Crusades, ed. K. Setton (Madison, 
Wis., 1969), II, 641—42; repr. in Etudes byzantines et armin- 
iennes (Louvain, 1973), I, 338. 


Ill, before the transfer of the see to Hromkla, has 
survived. 17 Some of these were doubtless used as 
models, and we have definite information in one in¬ 
stance. The books of Solomon, which Nerses .the Gra¬ 
cious had copied in 1149 at Dsovk’, served as a model 
for his nephew Gregory IV Tgha in 1185 and for the 
deacon Basil in 1201. 18 The precious works commis¬ 
sioned by the catholicoses and assembled at Hromkla 
bear witness to their role as art patrons, as well as to 
the wealth that they controlled. The historian Smbat 
the Constable mentions among these treasures a gold 
and silver reliquary, a gold cross, a Gospel binding, 
all adorned with pearls and other precious stones, 
and a silver lamp that hung from the dome of the 
church of St. Gregory the Illuminator. There were 
also costly vestments such as a pallium and a belt 
woven in gold, embroidered with pearls and other 
precious stones. 19 The scribes repeatedly refer to the 
patronage accorded by the catholicos, whose example 
was followed by the bishops of the patriarchal see and 
by the abbots of the neighboring monasteries. It is 
not mere coincidence, therefore, that several of the 
sumptuously decorated manuscripts of the second 
half of the twelfth century are directly or indirectly 
connected with Hromkla. 

The first group to be considered is composed of 
four manuscripts: 

1. Erevan, Mat. 7347. Gospels copied in 1166 at 
Hromkla by the scribe Kozma for Bishop Arak’el. 20 
The text is written in medium-sized uncials, except 
for the first page of each Gospel written in large, or¬ 
nate uncials. The illustrations consist of fols. iv-10, 

17 The Gospel of the Mekhitharist Library in Venice, San 
Lazzaro 1568 (179), was written in 1151 at the “fortress of 
Dsovk’ under the aegis of the Holy Mother of God and of 
the Holy Sign”: B. Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue des manus- 
crits armeniens de la Bibliotheque des PP. Mekhitharistes de Saint- 
Lazare (in Armenian with French title) (Vienna, 1914), I, 
cols. 745—48. There were two fortresses by the name of 
Dsovk’: one in the general area of Kharberd, where Nerses 
the Gracious was born, the other near Marash, which be¬ 
came the patriarchal see for a while: P. Ananian, “St. Nerses 
Shnorhali, Catholicos of the Armenians” (in Armenian), 
Bazmavep (1973), 333-50. The mention of the church of 
the Holy Sign leads me to suppose that the place of the copy 
of this manuscript was the first of these two fortresses 
where there was a church by this name; see B. Giilesserian, 
Dsovk', Tluk’ and Hromkla (in Armenian) (Vienna, 1904), 
16-18. This Gospel book is a very mediocre work; the two 
extant headpieces are narrow bands with simple floral or¬ 
naments. The portrait of Mark is probably a later addition. 

18 Ananian, “Nerses Shnorhali,” 356—58. 

^Constable Smbat, “Chronicle,” RHC, DocArm, I, 641. 

*° Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 389-94 and 957-60. For 
the identification of the scribe see below pp. 10—12. T. A. 
Izmailova, “Murganskii obrazets v armianskoi miniatiurnoi 
zhivopisi,” Trudi gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha Kultura i iskus¬ 
stvo narodov Vostoka 5 (1961), 77-96, figs. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11. 
Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 89-91, figs. 40—49. 
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Letter of Eusebius and Canon tables (Figs. 3-4); fol. 
nv, Christ and the donor (Fig. 16); fols. 12V—13, 
103-104, 164V—165, 264V-265, portraits of the evan¬ 
gelists and incipit pages of their Gospels (Figs. 9, 10- 
12, 17-20); marginal ornaments. 

2. Erevan, Mat. 1568. Elegies of Gregory of Narek, 
copied in 1173 by the scribe Grigor for Nerses of 
Lambron. 21 The place where it was copied is not re¬ 
corded but it was undoubtedly Skevra, the residence 
of Nerses of Lambron. Moreover, in the Gospels for¬ 
merly at Tigranocerta, which he copied in 1173, Gri¬ 
gor states that at Skevra he enjoyed the hospitality of 
Nerses of Lambron, who put at his disposal the man¬ 
uscript that he used as a model. 22 The Book of Ele¬ 
gies, written in small, angular uncials, is decorated as 
follows: fols. 5V-6, dedicatory pages on which the 
text is written in gilt letters (Figs. 5—6); fols. 8, 56, 
headpieces (Figs. 14-15); fols. 7V, 55V, 120V, 177V, 
portraits of Gregory of Narek (Figs. 21, 22-24), mar¬ 
ginal ornaments. 

3. Gospels formerly at Tokat, copied at Hromkla by 
the same scribe Grigor. It was begun in 1173 for 
Catholicos Nerses the Gracious and terminated the 
following year for his successor Grigor IV Tgha. The 
manuscript disappeared in 1915 at the time of 
the Armenian deportations, and the photographs of 
the incipit pages of the Gospels of Mark (Fig. 13) and 
Luke, made before 1915, are the only records of the 
illustrations. 23 

4. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 538. 24 Gospels 
copied in 1193 at the hermitage of Poghoskan, near 
Katen, for Bishop Karapet, a resident of Hromkla. 
Part of the colophon with the name of the scribe is 
missing. The manuscript is decorated with the Letter 
of Eusebius, the Canon tables, a dedicatory page, 
headpieces and marginal designs (Figs. 7, 8). 

[These four books already introduce the chief cat¬ 
egories of illumination that will engage discussion of 
all subsequent Cilician books. Most significant in giv¬ 
ing the books their Cilician character, and most use¬ 
ful in establishing their attribution and filiations, is 
their ornament, examined under the three categories 
of Canon tables, incipit pages, and marginalia. Dis- 

21 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 447-48. A. N. Svirine, La 
miniature dans Vancienne Armenie (in Russian with French 
title) (Moscow and Leningrad, 1939), 49-54. Azarian, Cili¬ 
cian Miniature Painting, 54—65, figs. 12—16 and pi. II. Dour- 
novo, Min . arm . 86-87; Dournovo and Drampian, Minia¬ 
tures, pi. xxx, pp. 228—29. S. Der Nersessian, Armenian Art 
(London, 1978), 129, fig. 89. 

22 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, col. 447. 

23 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 453-60, fig. 26. Izmailova, 
“Murganskii obrazets,” 95-96, figs. 13—14. 

24 S. Der Nersessian, Armenian Manuscripts in the Walters 
Art Gallery (Baltimore, 1973), pp. 6-9, 85-86, pis. C and 
13-29. 


cussion of the figural miniatures follows. The discus¬ 
sion then ends with a study of the signed scribes and 
the relation of image, ornament, and script in their 
production of the books.] 

The type of Canon arcade that was to become the 
norm in Cilician manuscripts appears already, fully 
constituted, in Erevan, Mat. 7347, dated 1166 (Figs. 
3-4). It is repeated, with slight variations, in Balti¬ 
more, Walters 538 (Fig. 7), 25 as well as on the two ded¬ 
icatory pages of the Elegies of Gregory of Narek in 
Erevan, Mat. 1568 (Figs. 5-6). This type is ultimately 
derived from the Byzantinizing manuscripts of the 
eleventh century, namely, the Gospels of Trebizond, 
King Gagik of Kars, and the related small Gospels of 
Erevan, Mat. 10434, dated 1069. 26 There are, in ad¬ 
dition, certain elements that can be traced back to the 
manuscripts representative of a different artistic 
trend, such as that of Erevan, Mat. 3793, dated 1053, 
and the related Gospels of Mughni and “Begunts” 
(Erevan, Mat. 7736 and 10099). 27 The rich repertory 
of ornamental motifs—rainbows, chevrons, multico¬ 
lored disks, interlaces of trefoils and five-foil leaves, 
animated scrolls and stylized acanthus bands—had 
already been developed in the Byzantinizing manu¬ 
scripts of the eleventh century. Other details, for in¬ 
stance, the ornaments imitating kufic script, the si¬ 
rens (Fig. 7), or the eagle attacking a bird (Fig. 6) 
could be seen in the Gospels of Mughni. 28 But the 
monumental character of the earlier compositions is 
attenuated in these Cilician manuscripts. The arches, 
slightly horseshoe in shape, do not always rest di¬ 
rectly on the columns, and these slender columns no 
longer imitate the solid marble or porphyry shafts. A 
few are covered with ornaments, others are formed 
by knotted or interlacing strands; lion masks, seated 
lions, addorsed birds, sometimes head turned to peck 
at a bunch of grapes, occasionally replace the stylized 
acanthus capitals (Fig. 3). 29 The lateral ornaments are 
also more varied: candlesticks, tendril scrolls, birds 
perched on leaves or on plants issuing from a vase 

25 Ibid., pis. 15—22. 

26 Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1400: Janashian, Arme¬ 
nian Miniature Painting, pis. 12—17. Several Canon tables of 
the Gospels of King Gagik, Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2556, are 
reproduced in A. Tchobanian, La Roseraie d’Armenie (Paris, 
1918-29), III, xx, 68, 104, 118, and in Izmailova, Armian- 
skaia miniatiura, figs. 130-31. For Erevan, Mat. 10434, see 
ibid., fig. 141. 

2 ?T. A. Izmailova, “Khudozhestvennoe ubranstvo Ar- 
mianskoi rukopisi io53g,” BMat 5 (i960), 239—78; idem, 
“Les racines prebyzantines,” 218-43; idem, “Evangelie Be¬ 
gunts,” BMat 8 (1967), 113—40. 

28 Izmailova, “Les racines prebyzantines,” figs. 1, 7, 8, 
11a. 

29 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, pis. 19—22. Aza¬ 
rian, Cilician Miniature Painting, fig. 41. 
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flank the rectangles; trees and shrubs, again with 
birds perched on them, or with birds standing at the 
foot and their neck coiled around the trunk, are reg¬ 
ularly figured next to the columns (Figs. 3-6, 7). The 
serpent attacking small birds in their nest and at¬ 
tacked, in turn, by the mother bird, will become one 
of the favorite motifs of the Cilician painters (Fig. 
4). 30 As usual in Armenian manuscripts, facing pages 
are rarely exact duplicates, for the artists, while re¬ 
taining the general scheme, always introduce slight 
variations into the actual details. 

Certain elements of the rich decoration of the in- 
cipit pages can also be traced to earlier examples. The 
Il-shaped headpieces, consistently used in these Gos¬ 
pel manuscripts as well as on the first page of the Ele¬ 
gies of Gregory of Narek (Figs. 8, 9, 10-14), had al¬ 
ready been adopted in the eleventh century; it may 
be seen, for instance, in three Gospels of the Maten- 
adaran at Erevan: no. 10434, dated 1069; its close rel¬ 
ative no. 7659; and no. 275, illustrated between 1071 
and 1078. 31 The Cilician painters developed these 
simple types. The headpiece is sometimes doubled, a 
small one crowning each text column, and a cross 
raised on a tall support fills the intervening space 
(Fig. 11). 32 Small arches occasionally open into the 
horizontal band, and a pinecone hangs from the cen¬ 
ter (Fig. 10). 33 On one of the Gospel formerly at To- 
kat a rectangular section, filled with a foliate inter¬ 
lace, projects from the center of the horizontal band, 
and two pinecones and a lamp hang from this section 
(Fig. 13). Many of the ornamental motifs used in 
these manuscripts have their antecedents in the 
eleventh-century codices of Armenia proper, for in¬ 
stance, the acanthus whorls issuing from cornucopiae 
and at times inhabited by birds, the trefoil scrolls, the 
birds flanking a central motif, the griffins, the eagles 
attacking a small bird or a quadruped, or the fighting 
animals (Figs. 6, 10, 12-13). A few ornamental mo¬ 
tifs, such as the bearded head framed by leaves (Fig. 
13), belong to the classical repertory This type of 
“leaf mask,” already known in the Hellenistic period, 
was frequently represented in Roman art, and an ex¬ 
ample may be seen in Armenia at the temple of 
Garni. 34 The motif remained in favor during the 

30 See below, Fig. 103. 

31 T. A. Izmailova, “O Tchetveroevangelii 1071/1078 
goda ” PBH 1972 (1), 277-83, figs. 1-3; idem, Armianskaia 
miniatiura, figs. 139, 140, 143; idem, “Armianskaia vizantin- 
izirouiouchtchaia rukopis (evangelie Matenadarana no. 
7659),” Soobchtcheniia gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha 47 (1982), 
59-60. 

32 Also in Baltimore, Walters 538: Der Nersessian, Walters 
Manuscripts , pi. 24. 

33 Same type in Baltimore, Walters 538; ibid., pi. 25. 

34 A. A. Sahinian, The Architectural Monuments of Garni and 
Geghard (in Armenian) (Erevan, 1969), fig. 49. In most of 


Early Christian period, especially in the eastern part 
of the empire, as evidenced by pavement mosaics and 
capitals. 35 We shall have occasion to see other orna¬ 
mental motifs ultimately derived from early types; 
more interesting are, however, the innovations intro¬ 
duced into the general decorative scheme of the in- 
cipit pages. 

In Erevan, Mat. 7347, of 1166, the medallion por¬ 
trait of the youthful Christ adorns the center of the 
headpiece of Matthew’s Gospel, and the nimbed 
lamb, holding a staff-cross, crowns the headpiece of 
John (Figs. 9, 12). In a few Byzantine Gospels of the 
twelfth century, and more often in those of the thir¬ 
teenth, the medallion figure of Christ occupies the 
center of the headpiece with, occasionally, portraits of 
prophets in roundels at the four corners. 36 In these 
manuscripts the mature Christ usually adorns the 
headpiece of Matthew, while the Armenian painter, 
bearing in mind Isaiah’s prophecy, “Behold, a virgin 
shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and 
they shall call his name Emmanuel” (Isa. 1:23), has 
correctly represented Christ Emmanuel. 

The nimbed lamb was an equally good choice for 
the Gospel of John, where Jesus is twice hailed by 
John the Baptist as the Lamb of God (1:29, 36). As is 
well known, this symbol of Christ disappeared from 
Byzantine art after it had been banned by the Quini- 
sext Council of 692, but in Western Europe it contin¬ 
ued to be represented throughout the Middle Ages, 
in manuscripts, wall paintings, stone sculpture, and 
metalwork. The lamb holding a staff-cross was im- 


the pavement mosaics, for instance, those of Antioch or the 
Orpheus mosaic in Jerusalem, the leaves frame the head 
without being actually part of it. There is a closer connec¬ 
tion between the head and the surrounding foliage on the 
mosaic from the Great Palace of Constantinople: D. Talbot 
Rice and M. Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium (London, 1959), 
pi. 41. The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, Second Re¬ 
port, ed. D. Talbot Rice (Edinburgh, 1958), pi. 50 and C. G. 
Mendel, Musees imperiaux ottomans. Catalogue des sculptures 
grecques, romaines et byzantines (Constantinople, 1914), II, 
546-49, nos. 748-49. R. Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien. Beitrage 
zu einer Geschichte des spatantiken Kapitells im Osten vom vierten 
bis ins siebente Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1936), 213, pi. 45, nos. 
199, 759, 761. A. Grabar, Sculptures byzantines de Constanti¬ 
nople (IVe-Xe siecle) (Paris, 1963), 67, pi. xix, 3. 

33 M. Wagner, “Blattmasker,” in Adolph Goldschmidt zu sei- 
nem siebzigsten Geburtstag (Berlin, 1935), 43—50. 

36 For instance, in the twelfth century in Vatican, Barber- 
ini gr. 449, dated a.d. 1153, and Baltimore, Walters 522. 
For references to 13th-century examples, see H. R. Wil¬ 
loughby, The Four Gospels of Karahissar, vol. II. The Cycle of 
Text Illustrations (Chicago, 1936), 108-11. The complex im¬ 
ages of the headpieces of Paris, gr. 74 have different con¬ 
notations: Sh. Tsuji, “The Headpiece Miniatures and Ge¬ 
nealogy Pictures in Paris, gr. 74 DOP 29 (1975), 165-203. 
[See also A. Weyl Carr, Byzantine Illumination, 1150—1250: 
The Study of a Provincial Tradition (Chicago, 1987)]. 
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pressed on the wax disks known as the Agnus Dei, 
and their existence, as early as the eleventh century, 
is attested by literary sources although the surviving 
examples are of later date. 37 The Paschal lamb was 
also stamped on some Crusader coins. On a few be¬ 
zants the lamb holds a pennant; on copper coins as¬ 
signed to the reign of Raymond II, count of Tripoli 
(1152-87), the cross appears behind the lamb. 38 
Through such examples the Cilician painters may 
have come to know this iconographic type, and they 
adopted it all the more readily as the Armenian 
church did not recognize the decisions of the Quini- 
sext Council. Nerses of Lambron used it for his per¬ 
sonal seal; its imprint may be seen at the end of a 
manuscript that he copied in 1195. 39 The nimbed 
lamb with the staff-cross appears in other Cilician 
Gospels of the twelfth century, as well as in later ex¬ 
amples. 

The most significant innovations in the general de¬ 
sign of the incipit pages of the manuscripts under 
consideration are the large initials; the symbols of the 
evangelists; and the marginal ornaments, which tend 
to cover the entire outer margin. 

Ornate initials appear rather late in Armenian art. 
In Baltimore, Walters 537, dated 966, leaves are at¬ 
tached to the extremities of the hastae, but the initial 
itself differs only in size from the other uncial let¬ 
ters. 40 Similarly, the birds, animal heads, and foliate 
motifs, joined by means of thin lines to the extremi¬ 
ties of the initials in the eleventh-century Gospels of 
King Gagik of Kars, are merely external additions 
and in no way modify the simple shapes of the let¬ 
ters. 41 In the Gospels of the Armenian Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem 2555, probably of the early eleventh 
century, the first page of Matthew and also that of 
Luke are entirely written in uncials formed by nar¬ 
row, colored bands framed by small dots, a type of 
writing of which no other example is known in Ar¬ 
menia. 42 By the middle of the eleventh century, 
“knotted” initials, recalling those of Byzantine man¬ 
uscripts, appear in several manuscripts of Armenia 
proper, such as Erevan, Mat. 3793, dated 1053, and 

y>DTC, s.v. Agnus Dei. 

38 G. Schiumberger, Numismatique de VOrient latin (Paris, 
1878), pis. iv.8 and xix. 9 . Ph. Grierson, “A Rare Crusader 
Bezant with the Christus Vincit Legend,” The American 
Numismatic Society, Museum Notes 6 (1954), 169-78, pi. xvm, 
1-2. 

39 Reproduction in L. Alishan, Hayapatum (in Armenian) 
(Venice, 1901), 423. 

40 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, figs. 10, 11, 21. 

41 Numerous examples in Tchobanian, La Roseraie 
d’Armenie, III, 26, 36, 42, 46, 129, 149, 188, igo, 200, etc. 

42 C. Nordenfalk, Die spatantiken Zierbuchstaben (Stock¬ 
holm, 1970), I, 138, 140; II, pi. 32. Der Nersessian, Arme¬ 
nian Art, fig. 86. 


the Gospels of Mughni (Erevan, Mat. 7736) and Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 10434, both dated 1069. 43 The initials of 
the Cilician manuscripts under consideration are of a 
very different type (Figs. 8, 9, 10-13). The shafts and 
crossbars are framed by fillets, which terminate in 
complex interlaces or in a tendril scroll; the interven¬ 
ing space is usually compartmented and filled with 
floral and foliate elements or with linear interlaces. 
These interlaces are sometimes formed by the fillets 
themselves. Human or, more often, lion masks are in¬ 
troduced into the shafts before the terminals, at the 
point of juncture of the loop in the initial of the Gos¬ 
pel of John, or at the point of departure of the loop 
and the center of the loop in the initial of the Gospel 
of Luke. In Baltimore, Walters 538, two dragon 
heads with open jaws frame the human mask in the 
loop of the initial of Matthew 44 and in that of Luke 
(Fig. 8). In the older Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 7347, 
the framing elements of the lion masks resemble 
cornucopiae rather than dragon heads (Figs. 9, 11). 
In the Gospels of Tokat, a horned head is drawn in 
the loop of the initial of Luke. 45 

The earliest examples of these types of initials 
known so far occur in a Gospels copied in 1160 by the 
scribe Sion at Kharberd (Harput), formerly in the 
Margossian-Esmerian collection in Paris, now Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 10360. In her study of this manuscript, Ta¬ 
tiana Izmailova noted a number of anomalies that 
clearly indicate that the incipit pages were taken from 
another codex, but the signature of the scribe Sion 
on the recto of the incipit page of Luke (fol. 136) 
shows that Sion himself incorporated this leaf and 
the other three into his manuscript. 46 The date 1160 
is thus the terminus a quo for these illuminated fo¬ 
lios. The initials are formed by bands of fairly simple 
interlaces, but without the addition of human or ani¬ 
mal masks. A cross raised on a foliate base is drawn 
in the space between the two uprights of the initial of 
Mark. 47 There are similar types in two Gospels illus¬ 
trated in 1181 and 1186 in the province of Erzerum 
(Erevan, Mat. 6264 and St. Petersburg, Institute of 
Oriental Studies, C 65) 48 as well as in the Gospels of 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 556, without indica¬ 
tion of date or provenance, but which was certainly 

4 3 Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, figs. 58, 60, 62, 90, 
92, 94, 96, 143. 

44 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 34. 

45 Izmailova, “Murganskii obrazets,” fig. 14. 

46 T. A. Izmailova, “Zaglavniie listi Kharberdskoi rukopisi 
1160 g. PBH 1975 (4), 154-68, figs. 1-4. 

47 Ibid., fig. 3. 

48 T. A. Izmailova, “Karinskaia rukopis 1186 g (I.V.A.N. 
C.65),” PBH 1974 (1), 259-68. Only the incipit pages of 
Matthew and John are preserved (figs. 1—2); a frontal eagle 
crowns the initial of John. 
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illustrated in Armenia during the second half of the 
twelfth century. 49 In this manuscript, instead of the 
cross a large foliate interlace fills the space between 
the uprights of the initial of Mark’s Gospel. We have 
no examples of the formative stages of these types of 
initials; one should note, however, the similarities be¬ 
tween the designs of the hastae of these letters and 
those of the Canon table columns in older manu¬ 
scripts, especially Erevan, Mat. 4804, dated 1018. 50 
Linear and foliate designs, or scrolls, fill the space be¬ 
tween the fillets, and they are occasionally compart- 
mented, as are the hastae of the initials. 

The principal difference between the initials of the 
manuscripts of Armenia proper and those of Cilicia 
resides in the addition, in the latter, of human or an¬ 
imal masks. Here again attention should be called to 
similar masks above the columns of some Canon 
tables in the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 7347 (Fig. 3) 
and Baltimore, Walters 538. 51 There is a superficial 
likeness between the Cilician initials and those of 
Latin manuscripts of the twelfth century where the 
ornate shafts terminate in interlaces and masks are 
introduced in the uprights, or at the point of juncture 
of the loops, but there are also notable differences. 52 
In the Armenian letters the mask heads are never of 
the “biting” type, and human or animal figures are 
not drawn between the fillets of the shafts or in the 
interstices of the initials. Only the dragon heads at 
the sides of the mask in Baltimore, Walters 538 (Fig. 
8) faintly suggest that the illustrator of this manu¬ 
script was acquainted with the “biting” animals fre¬ 
quently used in Latin initials, but in a different form. 

Before passing to other aspects of the incipit pages 
of these Gospels, I should like to call attention to the 
ornithomorphic initial in the Gregory of Narek (Fig. 
14). The bird with a fish in its beak and whose tail, 
transformed into an interlace, ends in a hand holding 
a cross, exactly corresponds to the shape of the Ar¬ 
menian letter <2 (dz). One can hardly imagine that 
this elegant design and skillful adaptation is the first 
attempt at a type of zoomorphic letter in which the 
Armenian miniaturists were to excel. 

Full-size symbols of the evangelists adorn the in¬ 
cipit pages of Erevan, Mat. 7347, dated 1166, and the 
two pages of the Gospels of Tokat known through 
photographs. The angel is half-kneeling, in the inner 
margin, next to the initial of Matthew (Fig. 9); the 

49 S. Der Nersessian, The Chester Beatty Library. A Catalogue 
of the Armenian Manuscripts, with an Introduction on the History 
of Armenian Art (Dublin, 1958), I, 18-21; II, pis. 3-5. 

5 ° Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, figs. 1-4. 

5 * Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, figs. 31-32. 

5 2 For examples in manuscripts of the Latin Orient, see 
H. Buchthal, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem (Oxford, 1957), esp. 11-14, pis. 13-17. 


lion and the ox, holding books, head turned and 
large wings symmetrically raised, stand above the sec¬ 
ond text column of the incipit pages of Mark and 
Luke (Figs. 10—11). The eagle, holding a long scroll 
inscribed with the opening words of John’s Gospel, is 
figured under the headpiece and also, in a heraldic 
pose but without the book, on top of the initial, 
poised on the medallion portrait of the evangelist 
(Fig. 12). 

Several studies have shown that the symbols of the 
evangelists had been represented at an early date in 
the Christian Orient, independent from the theo- 
phanic visions where the four animals, holding 
books, surround the mandorla. They are carved on 
the back and sides of the so-called Sedia of St. Mark, 
an Eastern work of about the sixth century: 53 the zo- 
dia are here provided with six wings, like those of a 
hexapterygon; the angel holds a book, which is be¬ 
hind the head of the other three zodia. A Syriac text 
recalling the presents and workmen sent by Emperor 
Anastasius I in 512 to build the church of the Mon¬ 
astery of Qartamin in Syria specifies that the marble 
altar of this church was decorated on its four sides 
with the following representations: “faces d’un lion, 
d’un taureau, d’un aigle et d’un homme.” 54 A literal 
interpretation of “faces” might suggest that only the 
heads of the four zodia had been represented, 55 as 
they are on the Coptic lintel from the church of Al- 
Moallaka in Cairo, where the heads of a lion and an 
ox appear under the mandorla of Christ in glory. 56 
However, in this instance it is for lack of space that 
only the heads had been carved, while Armenia offers 
several examples that, regardless of any connection 
they may or may not have had with an older abbrevi¬ 
ated iconographic type, testify to the early use of in¬ 
dependent symbols of the evangelists. At the church 
of the Mother of God in the monastery of Sanahin, 
erected between 928 and 944, the heads of a man, a 
lion, and an ox, and a winged head (an eagle?) adorn 
the base of the pendentives; 57 there are similar fig- 

53 A. Grabar, “La Sedia di San Marco a Venise,” CahArch 
7 ( 1954 ). 19 - 34 . ph. vi-viii. 

54J. Leroy, “Le decor de l’eglise du monastere de Qar¬ 
tamin d’apres un texte syriaque,” CahArch 8 (1956), 77. A. 
Grabar, “Quelques observations sur le decor de l’eglise de 
Qartamin,” CahArch 8 (1956), 84—85. 

55 1 am not unmindful of the fact that Ezekiel speaks of 
the “face of a man, the face of a lion,” etc., but he is describ¬ 
ing the four faces of a tetramorph, while here we have four 
different representations. 

5 6 M. Sacopoulo, “Le linteau copte dit d’Al-Moallaka,” 
CahArch 9 (1957), 104, fig. 5; the scene represents the As¬ 
cension. 

57O. Kh. Khalpakhchjan, Sanahin. Architectural Ensemble 
of Armenia, X-XIII Centuries (in Russian with Eng. summary) 
(Moscow, 1973), pi. 14. 
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ures at the church of the Holy Martyrs at Gndevank’, 
in the province of Siunik’, erected in 936. 58 At the 
church known as Kumbet Kilise (domed church) near 
Kars, dating probably to the first half of the tenth 
century, as well as at the Cathedral of the Holy 
Apostles erected at Kars between 930 and 943, the 
head of a man (or angel), the protomes of the lion 
and the ox, and the full figure of the eagle may be 
seen on the squinches supporting the dome. 59 The 
symbols of the evangelists thus occupy the places as¬ 
signed to their portraits in Byzantine art, 60 and the 
carvings of Kumbet Kilise show that already in the 
tenth century the Armenians had represented full- 
size symbols. Georgia has also preserved a tenth- 
century example: the angel and the eagle frame the 
east window of the church of Kumurdo and, below 
them, the ox and the lion stand frontally. 61 

In miniature painting the earliest Armenian ex¬ 
amples appear in the eleventh century, and the sym¬ 
bols are attached to the initials instead of being rep¬ 
resented independently as full figures. In Erevan, 
Mat. 3793, dated 1053, a human head is drawn in the 
loop of the initial of Matthew; the protomes of two 
lions project from the shafts of the initial of Mark; 
the protome of a winged ox, holding the book, pro¬ 
jects from the lower end of the initial of Luke; and 
the eagle crowns the initial of John. 62 These same 
types are repeated, with slight variations, in the 
kindred Mughni Gospels. 63 Beginning with the sec¬ 
ond half of the twelfth century, the symbols are usu¬ 
ally full-size figures represented separately or com¬ 
bined with the initial. In order to complete this 
survey of the types used in the twelfth century, I shall 
consider, rapidly, the miniatures of the manuscripts 
mentioned above in connection with the shapes of in- 

58 S. Kh. Mnatsakanian, The School of Siunik ’ in Armenian 
Architecture (in Armenian) (Erevan, i960), 50. 

59 J. M. Thierry, “A propos de quelques monuments Chre¬ 
tiens du Vilayet de Kars (Turquie),” REArm, n.s. 3 (ig66), 
77-78, figs. 7—11; idem, La Cathedrale des Saints-Apotres de 
Kars (930-943) (Louvain-Paris, 1978), 50-53. 

e ° Symbols also replace the evangelist portraits in a pro¬ 
vincial Byzantine monument. In the rock-cut basilica of 
Midye, on the southern shore of the Black Sea, three of the 
remaining consoles supporting the lower cornice of the 
vault represent an eagle, a lion’s head, and the head of an 
ox. See S. Eyice and N. Thierry, “Le monastere et la source 
sainte de Midye en Thrace turque CahArch 20 (1970), 69 
and fig. 32. 

61 N. P. Severov and G. N. Chubinashvili, Kumurdo i Ni- 
kordsminda. Pamiatniki gruzinskoi arkhitekturi (Moscow, 1947), 
I, fig. 7 and pi. iv. 

62 Izmailova, “Khudozhestvennoe ubranstvo,” 259, 261, 
263; idem, Armianskaia miniatiura, figs. 58, 60, 62. 

63 T. A. Izmailova, “K voprosu o datirovke mugniskogo 
tchetveroevangelia,” PBH, 1970 (1), 233-44, figs. 1—4; 
idem, Armianskaia miniatiura, figs. 90, 92, 94, 96. 


cipit initials. In Erevan, Mat. 6264, dated 1181, a 
nimbed bust, enclosed in a medallion, crowns the 
headpiece of Matthew; the lion and the ox, without 
wings or books, crouch above the headpieces of Mark 
and Luke; the frontal eagle is painted above the 
headpiece of John. In the Gospels of St. Petersburg, 
Institute of Oriental Studies C 65, illustrated in 1186, 
Matthew’s symbol, a bearded, nimbed bust figure, oc¬ 
cupies the center of the headpiece, and the eagle, 
with a book poised on its wing, crowns the initial of 
John. 64 In the Gospels of Dublin, Chester Beatty Li¬ 
brary 556, Matthew’s symbol is again a bearded man, 
enclosed here in a medallion above the marginal or¬ 
nament; the lion, without halo, wings, or book, en¬ 
tirely fills the small headpiece of Mark; the ox, also 
without halo, wings, or book, seems to be climbing 
the marginal ornament of Luke’s Gospel; and the 
eagle, without a book, is figured in profile above the 
headpiece of John. 65 The strange position of the ox 
and the use of a bearded man for Matthew show that 
these provincial painters did not fully grasp the 
meaning of the symbols. 

In selecting the symbols for the different Gospels 
the Armenians regularly followed the Hieronymian 
interpretation based on the order in which the ani¬ 
mals are mentioned in the vision of Ezekiel (1:10), 
and a brief explanation is frequently appended to the 
index of pericopes preceding each Gospel. In this re¬ 
spect, as well as in the iconographic types of the sym¬ 
bols and in the places usually assigned to them, the 
Armenian representations differ from the relatively 
fewer examples in Byzantine manuscripts. 66 

The third distinctive element in the decoration of 
the incipit pages of these twelfth-century Cilician 
manuscripts are the large marginal ornaments that, 
together with the smaller designs next to the peri¬ 
copes, became one of the characteristic elements in 
the decoration of Armenian codices. The tenth- 
century Gospels of Baltimore, Walters 537 again of¬ 
fers the earliest extant example of this mode of dec¬ 
oration. A formal tree, raised on a stepped pedestal, 
fills the margin of the first page of Matthew. Birds are 
perched on the half-palmettes symmetrically posi¬ 
tioned on either side of the trunk; a human figure, 
partly cut off when the margin was trimmed, is seated 

64 Izmailova, “Karinskaia rukopis n86g,” 259-63, figs. 
1-2. 

® 5 Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, pis. 3-5. 

66 Illuminated Greek Manuscripts from American Collections. 
An Exhibition in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, ed. G. Vikan 
(Princeton, 1973), 144—45. The question of evangelist sym¬ 
bols in Byzantine books has been treated definitively by 
Robert Nelson in The Iconography of Preface and Miniature in 
the Byzantine Gospel Book (New York, 1980). 
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on one of the leaves, and a nimbed, bearded head can 
be faintly discerned above the uppermost leaves. Sim¬ 
pler marginal ornaments are painted on the incipit 
pages of the other three Gospels and, occasionally, 
next to the pericopes. 67 In the two eleventh-century 
Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1924 and 2555, the 
crosses enclosed in medallions and raised on stepped 
pedestals painted on the margins of the incipit pages 
are reduced variants of the large ones preceding the 
Letter of Eusebius. 68 Strangely enough, large mar¬ 
ginal ornaments do not occur on the incipit pages of 
the luxury Gospels of Trebizond and King Gagik of 
Kars, although pericope ornaments abound in the 
latter; they are also absent from the Mughni Gospels 
and allied manuscripts. 

The component elements of the marginal orna¬ 
ments of the Cilician manuscripts consist of a large, 
usually heart-shaped basie formed by interlacing tre¬ 
foils and half-palmettes, and an ornate staff support¬ 
ing a jeweled cross (Figs. 8, 9, 10—14). The painters 
introduced a number of variations within this general 
scheme, hardly ever repeating the same design. Foli¬ 
ate elements replace at times the cross-staff; the base 
may be reduced to a pair of half-palmettes from 
which rises a wide linear interlace (Fig. 15). Birds, 
perched on leaves, frame these ornaments. Occasion¬ 
ally the heart-shaped motif sprouts from the mouth 
of a crater amidst trefoils and half-palmettes (Figs. 9, 
13). This latter type is related to the ornaments flank¬ 
ing some of the Canon arcades of the Mughni Gos¬ 
pels, 69 but it retains better than the latter the funda¬ 
mental scheme of a favorite motif of the Early 
Christian period. One of the best-known examples is 
the carving of the so-called Acre pilasters in Venice, 
which, as demonstrated by the excavations of the 
church of St. Polyeuktos in Istanbul, were brought 
from Constantinople and not from Acre as was once 
believed. 70 

Marginal ornaments at the beginning of the peri¬ 
copes, occasionally painted in earlier manuscripts, 
have now become a regular feature. They consist, 
generally, of interlacing palmettes and trefoils, of flo¬ 
ral scrolls with birds perched on the leaves; 71 but we 
also encounter, for the first time, images connected 
with the text. In Baltimore, Walters 538, the small 

67 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, 5 and figs. 6, 8, 10, 
11, 13, 20, 21. 

68 Der Nersessian, Armenian Art, fig. 86. 

69 Izmailova, “Les racines prebyzantines,” figs. 4, 6, 8. 

7 °R. M. Harrison and N. Firatli, “Excavations at Sara- 

ghane in Istanbul. First Preliminary Report,” DOP 19 
{1965), 234 and note 5, figs. 8—11. 

71 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 393-94, figs. 23-24. Der 
Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, figs. 38—41. 


domed structure, painted next to John 10:22—23, 
symbolizes the Temple of Jerusalem in which Jesus 
walked at the feast of the dedication. 72 In the Book of 
Elegies of Gregory of Narek (Erevan, Mat. 1568), 
marginal miniatures accompany some of the com¬ 
mentaries. For instance, on fol. 256V, where the com¬ 
mentary reads “concerning the Church, against the 
Manichaeans and the Paulicians,” we see a small 
church similar to the one in the Walters Gospels. The 
throne of the Hetoimasia, the symbolic image of the 
Holy Trinity, is depicted on fol. 266v: a double cross 
rises high above the throne on which rests the Gospel 
book with the dove of the Holy Spirit perched on it. 
The prominence given to the cross, much taller than 
in the majority of Byzantine representations, is char¬ 
acteristic of the importance attached by the Armeni¬ 
ans to the “Holy Sign.” 

Figurative miniatures adorn only two manuscripts 
in the group under consideration: the Gospels of a.d. 
1166 and the Elegies of Gregory of Narek (Erevan, 
Mat. 7347 and 1568). In the frontispiece to the Gos¬ 
pels (Fig. 16), Christ, blessing, is seated frontally with 
an open book bearing the inscription “I am the light 
of the world” leaning against his knee. He does not 
look at the donor, Bishop Arak’el, who presents the 
manuscript he had commissioned; his name, “Ter Ar¬ 
ak’el, the owner of this,” is written below Christ’s foot¬ 
stool. The dedicatory inscription on the gold back¬ 
ground, the lines extending awkwardly on the back 
of Christ’s throne, reads: “Behold, taking Thine own 
I give it to Thee / Raising it in my hands I come be¬ 
fore Thee / Accept this goodly gift / And look upon 
me with good will.” These verses are the second qua¬ 
train of a short poem that, in the manuscripts of the 
thirteenth century, particularly in those executed in 
Hromkla, is written on facing pages under decorative 
arcades similar to those of the Canon tables. 73 

The iconographic types of the evangelist portraits 
agree, by and large, with the ones current in Arme¬ 
nian manuscripts of the eleventh century: Matthew, 
facing left and seated on a high, cushioned bench, 
holds with his right hand the closed book placed on a 
lectern, while his left hand rests on the scroll spread 
out on his knees and inscribed with the first words of 
his Gospel (Fig. 17). The Hand of God, issuing from 
the starry sky, blesses the evangelist, whose name is 
written in uncials on the gold ground. The rare im- 

72 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 42. 

7 3 See for instance ibid., figs. 53—54, text on p. 86; also in 
the present volume, Figs. 164—67, 168-69, 281—86. The 
text of the dedicatory inscription of Baltimore, Walters 538 
is different: Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 33, pp. 
8 and 85. 
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age of an evangelist facing left is used in those cases 
where the portraits of the authors are grouped on the 
same page, as, for instance, in the Trebizond Gospels, 
where Mark is seated in the same attitude as Matthew 
in the present example. 74 Parallels for Mark meditat¬ 
ing (Fig. 18) or for Luke writing on the book leaning 
against his left knee (Fig. 19) also appear in older Ar¬ 
menian manuscripts. 75 The group portrait of John 
dictating to Prochoros (Fig. 20), of which the earliest 
Byzantine examples date to the tenth century, 76 had 
already been adopted by the Armenian painters of 
the eleventh century. 77 The only details, of which no 
earlier Armenian examples are known, appear in the 
portrait of Mark, where the dove flies toward the 
evangelist, seated meditating, and in that of Luke, 
where a dove whispers in the ear of the evangelist, 
who is busily writing on the open page of the book 
leaning against his knee (Figs. 18—19). The icono- 
graphic formula of the Holy Spirit inspiring a writer 
appears first in Western Europe in the portraits of 
Gregory the Great, and it is based on a passage of his 
Vita according to which Paul the Deacon saw a dove 
whispering in Gregory’s ear the words that the latter 
wrote. 78 This theme of divine inspiration was soon 
transferred to other portraits, such as those of David, 
St. Jerome, and the evangelists. 79 Examples of the lat¬ 
ter also occur in Italo-Greek manuscripts, for in¬ 
stance, in Vatican, Barberini gr. 520, and Milan, Am- 
brosiana D 67. 80 An Italian connection has been 

74 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pi. 24. Portraits 
of evangelists facing left, though relatively rare, occur how¬ 
ever in several Byzantine manuscripts. See, for instance, 
A. M. Friend Jr., “The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek 
and Latin Manuscripts,” Art Studies 5 (1927), figs. 95, 98, 99, 
102. 

73 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pis. 27, 29. 

76 H. Buchthal, “A Byzantine Miniature of the Fourth 
Evangelist and Its Relatives,” DOP 15 (1961), esp. p. 132 
and fig. 8; Paris, gr. 230. K. Weitzmann, “An Illustrated 
Greek New Testament of the Tenth Century in the Walters 
Art Gallery,” in Gatherings in Honor of Dorothy E. Miner (Bal¬ 
timore, 1974), p. 23 and fig. 14. 

77 Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, figs. 63, 79, 95. It is 
interesting that in all three examples instead of the usual 
landscape setting, Prochoros is seated in front of a building 
as in the New Testament of Baltimore, Walters 524: Weitz¬ 
mann, “An Illustrated Greek New Testament,” 23 and fig. 
14. 

78 J. Croquison, “Les origines de l’iconographie grego- 
rienne ” CahArch 12 (1962), 249-62, figs. 1,5. 

79 F. Wormald, English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries (London, 1932), pis. 20, 36. O. Pacht, C. R. Dod- 
well, and F. Wormald, The St. Albans Psalter (London, i960), 
pis. 34, 41, 101c. J. Leclercq, “Les manuscrits de l’Abbaye 
de Lessies,” Scriptorium 6 (1952), p. 53, pis. 6, 7. J. Porcher, 
L’ enluminure franqaise (Paris, 1959), pi. xxiv. 

80 M. Bonicatti, “Miniatura bizantina ed italo-greca in al- 
cuni codici della Badia di Grottaferrata,” Accademie e Bibli- 
oteche dTtalia 25 (1957), figs. 30, 31. M. L. Gengaro, F. 


suggested for the New Testament of the National Li¬ 
brary in Vienna, Suppl. gr. 52, where Luke turns 
around to look at the dove flying toward him. 81 In the 
thirteenth-century Gospels of Paris, Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale gr. 51, the dove whispers in the ear of Mark 
seated in meditation. 82 These examples testify to the 
widespread use of this iconographic type; represen¬ 
tations where the symbol of the evangelist is the in¬ 
strument of divine inspiration may be somewhat mis¬ 
understood variants of this same theme. 83 

The miniatures of the Gospels of a.d. 1166, Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 7347, are executed in a hard, linear style 
with little attempt at modeling. Dark shadows are 
painted on the eyelids, brows, and cheeks; lines 
drawn in a darker shade of the local color mark the 
folds of the draperies; occasionally, as in the portrait 
of Christ, they result in complex designs bearing no 
relation to the form of the figure. The zigzag lines of 
the hems are linear transpositions of the swallowtail 
folds. The accessories, such as desks, chairs, and foot¬ 
stools, are often incorrectly drawn. For instance, Mat¬ 
thew’s footstool, placed on a high podium, partly cov¬ 
ers one side of the cupboard, and one leg of the 
bench, adorned with geometric designs, is brought 
forward to the front plane of the picture and ex¬ 
tended to the lower band of the frame. The illustra¬ 
tor is more interested in coloristic effects, in the com¬ 
bination of a dark rose with light blue or green, or 
that of red and green alternately used for the tunic 
and the mantle. The red footstools, the yellow desks 
and benches heighten the vivid and somewhat garish 
effect of these compositions silhouetted against the 
gold background. 

The name of the scribe, the priest Kozma, has been 
deciphered in the half-effaced colophon, 84 and this 


Leoni, and G. Villa, Codici decorati e miniati delVAmbrosiana 
(Milan, i960), pis. lxxii, lxxv, lxxviii. 

81 P. Buberl and H. Gerstinger, Die byzantinischen Hand- 
schriften 2: Die Handschriften des 10. bis 18. Jahrhunderts, Bes- 
chreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten Handschriften 
in Osterreich, N.F. 4 (Leipzig, 1938), 50 and pi. xxvii.i. 

82 H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale du Vie au XlVe siecle (Paris, 1929), pi. 
lxxxii.3. 

83 A. Grabar, Recherches sur les influences orientates dans Vart 
balkanique (Paris, 1928), 87 and pi. v.l. This theme is mis¬ 
understood in a manuscript of the Latin Orient, Paris, lat. 
276, where an angel, the symbol of Matthew, is represented 
next to Mark and Luke: Buchthal, Miniature Painting, pis. 
35a and 36a. It is, however, correctly rendered in the 
kindred Gospels of the Vatican, Lat. 5974, where the angel 
whispers in Matthew’s ear (ibid., pi. 44a). 

84 Two lines, on fol. 340, “by the hand of Kozma, the sin¬ 
ful and worthless scribe,” had already been deciphered by 
Mr. A. Matevosian when I last saw this manuscript in 1968. 
He has since communicated to me, by letter, his reading of 
a longer section on folio 340V, according to which Kozma 
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identification throws new light on the relationship be¬ 
tween the portraits of Erevan, Mat. 7347 and those 
of two other manuscripts, also signed by Kozma, 
namely, Venice, Mekhitharist Library 938, copied in 
1205 at Kharberd, 85 and Erevan, Mat. 7734, copied 
in 1219 at the hermitage of Barsandja near Khar¬ 
berd. 86 It is now evident that the similarities are not 
due, as had been suggested, to a derivation from the 
same model, 87 but to the fact that the miniatures of 


not only copied but also illustrated the manuscript. I wish 
to thank him for this information as well as for his generous 
assistance on many an occasion. 

8s Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting , 50—53, pis. 59— 
6 7 - 

86 Izmailova, “Murganskii obrazets,” 76—97, figs. 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12. Two other manuscripts copied by a scribe named 
Kozma are known. A Gospel book, formerly at the Monas¬ 
tery of the Holy Sign at Sebasteia, and now in the collection 
of Harry Kurdian, has no illustrations: Th. Gouschakian, 
Katalog der armenischen Handschriften des Klosters Sourb Nes- 
chan in Sebaste (in Armenian with German title) (Vienna, 
1961), no. 22, p. 25; H. Kurdian, “Brief Catalogue of the 
Armenian Manuscripts in the Kurdian Collection at Wich¬ 
ita, Kansas” (in Armenian), BMat 10 (1971), 410, no. 2. The 
second Gospel written by a scribe named Kozma, formerly 
at the Church of the Holy Virgin in Caesarea, is only known 
through the description of T. Balian, Catalogue des manus- 
crits de Veglise armenienne Ste-Marie a Cesaree et de I’eglise ar¬ 
menienne St-Georges a Kerchehire (in Armenian with French 
title) (Constantinople, 1893), 45—46. It was copied at Raban 
(northwest of Hromkla) for Bishop Karapet; the date is not 
recorded but it is prior to 1269 when the manuscript passed 
into the hands of Ter Siovn, the abbot of the monastery of 
Ark’akaghin in Cilicia. The illustrations consisted of ornate 
headpieces with the representations of the symbols of the 
evangelists under them, and of a full-page miniature of the 
Crucifixion before the Gospel of Luke. The reference to 
the symbols and the place of the copy, not far from 
Hromkla, makes me wonder if the scribe Kozma is not the 
same person as the scribe of the three Gospels discussed 
above. On the other hand, the scribe Kozma who illustrated 
a second Gospel book in the Kurdian Collection is merely a 
namesake: H. Kurdian, “An Important Armenian MS. with 
Greek Miniatures ” JRAS (1942), nos. 3-4, pp. 155-62, pis. 
x-xiii; A. Wikgren, “More Armenian New Testament Man¬ 
uscripts in the Kurdian Collection JBL 64 (1945), 532. 

87 In the article cited in the preceding note, Izmailova has 
grouped around the Erevan Gospels of a.d. 1166 a number 
of manuscripts partly on the basis of iconographic similari¬ 
ties, and partly because of the reference in two of the colo¬ 
phons (Erevan, Mat. 7734, and Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 325) to a model by the scribe Grigor Murghanetsi. 
This second argument cannot be accepted as a criterion. 
The model in question is not preserved; the first reference 
to it occurs in the colophon of a Gospel book which is also 
lost and of which only a leaf, with part of the colophon and 
the date 1144-49, has been saved, bound in as a flyleaf in a 
manuscript of the 17th-i 8th century in the Library of the 
Mekhitharist fathers in Vienna, no. 659. In referring to 
Grigor Murghanetsi, the scribe uses the adjective “chartar- 
agids,”which means literally skilled handwriting (Hovse- 
p’ian. Colophons, col. 865). The same adjective is used in the 
Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 325 copied at Er- 
zerum in 1230, with the additional words “the invincible 
scholar,” an epithet applied to a man who, besides being a 
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these three manuscripts are by the hand of the same 
painter. The evangelist portraits of Venice, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 938 are identical in style and color 
harmonies with those of the Gospels of a.d. 1166, the 
only difference being that red and blue bands, rather 
than gold, cover the backgrounds. 88 There is also ex¬ 
act duplication of the iconographic types of the three 
portraits, except that the dove flies toward Mark in¬ 
stead of Luke. John is represented alone in the same 
attitude as in the Venice miniature; in both these por¬ 
traits we see the same characteristic design of the 
blessing Hand of God. In 1219, when he illustrated 
Erevan, Mat. 7734, Kozma must have been well ad¬ 
vanced in years, and the two extant miniatures show 
the work of a man who was no longer in full posses¬ 
sion of his craft. 89 

We do not know where Kozma had been trained. 
He probably had come to Hromkla from Armenia, 
for the portraits show closer affinities with the mini¬ 
atures of manuscripts copied in the mother coun¬ 


selled scribe, was a learned man whose copy could be relied 
upon as being correct (Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 
175). In the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 7734 the scribe Kozma 
merely states that he copied his manuscript from “the illus¬ 
trious model called Murghanetsi” (Hovsep’ian, Colophons , 
col. 801). Nowhere is there the slightest allusion to minia¬ 
tures, and those of Erevan, Mat. 7734 and Venice, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 325 are so different from each other that 
they can hardly be considered as deriving from the same 
prototype. References to the model by Grigor Murghanetsi 
occur in a number of manuscripts written at different times 
and in different regions; two among those which are more 
explicit deserve to be mentioned. In Erevan, Mat. 280 cop¬ 
ied at Baberd in 1310 (L. Khatchikian, Colophons of Arme¬ 
nian Manuscripts of the XIVth century [in Armenian] [Erevan, 
1950], 71), the scribe states that he used three different 
models, one of which was the one called Murghanetsi, for, 
he adds, “everything is proved by two or three witnesses.” 
He refers, therefore, to the text which he compared with 
that of two other Gospels. In Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2588, 
written in 1308 at Erzerum, the scribe mentions the “accu¬ 
rate and choice model called that of Grigor Murghanetsi.” 
The word “accurate” is significant and the reference is fur¬ 
ther specified in a note added in the lower margin of folio 
338V: “this marvelous model, for there is hardly another 
such choice model, written by accurate and learned varda- 
pets” It would seem, therefore, that the Gospels originally 
copied by Grigor Murghanetsi, at a time which cannot be 
determined on the evidence available so far, enjoyed a great 
prestige for the correctness of the text, similar to that of the 
Hymnal copied by Georg Khul of Sis, a model frequently 
mentioned in Hymnals of different dates, many of them 
unadorned or with miniatures very different from each 
other. References to the model by Grigor Murghanetsi 
might be helpful for the textual study of the Gospels but 
not for that of the illustrations, not even as a guide for es¬ 
tablishing direct relations between them. See also Bishop N. 
Dsovakan, “Grigor Murghanetsi, Xlth century” (in Arme¬ 
nian) Sion (1968), 70-72. 

88 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, figs. 60, 62, 
64, 66. 

89 Izmailova, “Murganskii obrazets,” figs. 2 and 4. 
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try—for example, those of a Gospels illustrated in 
1181 at the monastery of Horomos, near Ani 90 —than 
they do with the elegant style developed in Cilicia and 
of which the miniatures of the Elegies of Gregory of 
Narek (Erevan, Mat. 1568 [Figs. 21 , 22—24]) are 
among the earliest extant examples. A very different 
situation emerges, however, in regard to the orna¬ 
mental compositions of Erevan, Mat. 7347. These de¬ 
signs are much closer to the decorations of the con¬ 
temporary Cilician manuscripts, mentioned above, 
than to those of the Gospels that Kozma himself illus¬ 
trated in 1205 and 1219. The greater simplicity of the 
compositions of these last two works is not significant; 
what matters is the difference in the style and quality 
of the ornaments. The floral motifs, the birds, and 
the symbols of the evangelists of these manuscripts of 
later date lack the precision of line and the elegance 
of form of the corresponding designs in the Gospels 
of 1166, qualities that associate the latter with the 
compositions of the other Cilician manuscripts. The 
suspicion that the figural and ornamental miniatures 
of this Gospel book may not be by the same person, 
namely, Kozma, is strengthened when the only fi¬ 
gural miniatures on these ornamental pages—the an¬ 
gel and the bust figure of Christ on the first page of 
Matthew (Fig. 9)—are compared with the evangelist 
portraits (Figs. 17—20). Although the paint is some¬ 
what blurred, we can still see that the draperies of the 
angel were modeled with gradual transitions of the 
local color and not in the markedly linear manner 
used in the evangelist portraits. It may not be without 
interest also, in this connection, that whereas Kozma 
has written his name in the lunettes of the Canon 
tables of the Gospels of a.d. 1205 and 1219, the cor¬ 
responding inscription in the Gospels of 1166 has 
only the sponsor’s name. It seems, therefore, that 
Kozma was responsible for the portraits, while an¬ 
other painter executed the decorations of the Canon 
tables and the incipit pages. 

Four full-page portraits of the author—writing, 
praying, holding a book and a cross, and prostrate 
before Christ—adorn the Elegies of Gregory of Na¬ 
rek, Erevan, Mat. 1568 (Figs. 21, 22—24). This un¬ 
usual repetition of the author portrait can be ex¬ 
plained, as already noted by Levon Azarian, by 
reference to his Elegy 72. 91 In this poem Gregory 

9 °Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pis. 57.3 and 
58.1. The portrait facing the Gospel of Mark (pi. 57.1) does 
not belong to the original manuscript; it represents a 
bishop next to whom the name of the evangelist has erro¬ 
neously been added. 

91 Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 62—63. For the en¬ 
tire elegy see: Gregoire de Narek. Le Livre de Prieres. Traduc¬ 
tion de l’armenien et notes par Isaac Kechichian, S.J. 
(Paris, 1961), 378-86. 


wrote: “I was called a Master. ... I was named ‘Rabbi, 
rabbi.’ ” The first portrait where the inscription gives 
him the title of philosopher corresponds to these 
lines (Fig. 21). Further on, alluding to the etymology 
of the Greek form of his name (791^70905, “the one 
who watches”), he adds: “At my baptism I was called 
‘wakeful’ and I slept the sleep of death; on the day of 
redemption I was given the name of watchful, but I 
closed my eyes to vigilance.” The word watchful 
(hskogh) is written next to his portrait in prayer, hands 
raised to the bust figure of Christ in the sky (Fig. 22). 
The inscription of the last miniature is obliterated, 
but Gregory’s humble attitude, prostrate before the 
enthroned Christ (Fig. 23), is in keeping with the 
general tenor of his Elegies entitled “From the depth 
of the heart, soliloquy with God.” 92 

In the choice of these three types of portraits one 
may detect the guiding spirit of the sponsor, Nerses 
of Lambron, a great admirer of the elegiac poet of 
the tenth century, the author of his biography as well 
as of a commentary on one of the Elegies. In the 
painter Grigor, Nerses found a sensitive artist who 
could successfully carry out his ideas. The concen¬ 
trated attention of Gregory, writing, and his rapt 
expression as he prays or lies prostrate before Christ, 
enhance the spiritual content of these representa¬ 
tions. Christ, in the sky, is clad in golden draperies 
more brilliant than the dull gold of the background, 
enforcing the idea of a miraculous, luminous appa¬ 
rition. These miniatures have an austere character. 
The dignified figures are well proportioned but de¬ 
void of volume and weight. Pointed ovals stress the 
articulations of the shoulders, hips, and knees; lines 
in a darker shade of the local color indicate the folds 
of the draperies. The painter has concentrated his 
attention on the faces, which are more carefully mod¬ 
eled, and the image of Christ in the sky is a very fine 
example of the compassionate Savior. The dominant 
colors are different shades of brown for Gregory’s 
vestments and the furniture, enlivened by occasional 
touches of brighter colors, such as the small red flow¬ 
ers in the foreground, the red branches of the tree, 
the soft pink drapery with gold ornaments hanging 
above the seated Gregory, and the blue and lilac or¬ 
naments of the frames. 

The third portrait of this manuscript, on folio 
120V, differs from the others (Fig. 24). Gregory, clad 
in a blue tunic and a rose chasuble, stands frontally 
under an ornate arch holding a gold cross and a Gos¬ 
pel book in a rich, gilt binding. Thick lines delineate 

92 Color reproductions in Dournovo, Min. arm., 81, Dour- 
novo and Drampian, Miniatures, pi. 30, and Der Nersessian, 
Armenian Art, fig. 89. 
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his features, and the shadows have a reddish tint in¬ 
stead of the bluish shade used in the other three min¬ 
iatures. Wide bands, rather than thin lines, mark the 
folds of the vestments, and geometric motifs adorn 
the nimbus which, elsewhere, is merely indicated by 
a brown contour line. The inscription “Saint Gregory 
Hermit” is written in black, instead of white, letters. 
It is obvious that this miniature is not by the same 
hand as the other three portraits. The conjugate leaf 
119-120, with the portrait on folio 120V, is thicker 
than the other vellum leaves of the manuscript, and 
the gathering of which it is a part numbers ten folios 
instead of the usual eight. A short biography of Greg¬ 
ory of Narek is written on folio ngv in minuscule 
( bolorgir ) instead of small uncials as the rest of the 
manuscript. 93 It might be argued that this text could 
have been added later on blank pages, but the differ¬ 
ences noted above in the quality of the vellum and in 
the number of folios of the gathering clearly indicate 
that the conjugate leaf 119-120, together with Greg¬ 
ory’s portrait, is a later addition. 

The scribe Grigor has been identified by some 
scholars with his namesake, the illustrator of the 
Lwow Gospels, dated 1197/8, to be considered later. 94 
There is no basis for such an identification; the styles 
of these two painters differ radically from each other 
and the name alone, a very common one, cannot be 
used as an argument. The painter Grigor, whose 
work is under consideration, was the son of the priest 
Kostandin who had been educated “at the feet” of 
Catholicos Nerses the Gracious and had received 
many favors from him. 95 Grigor, in turn, enjoyed the 
protection of Catholicos Nerses and that of his suc¬ 
cessor, Grigor Tgha. His principal residence was 
Hromkla, and only on occasion did he sojourn at Ske- 
vra where, as he states, Nerses of Lambron offered 
him hospitality. 96 The Elegies of Grigor of Narek may 
have been executed during one of these visits, but the 
Gospels formerly at Tokat, commissioned by Nerses 
the Gracious, was copied “from the good and choice 
models assembled at the holy see.” 97 It is most unfor¬ 
tunate that this manuscript, which had been 
“adorned with miniatures in holy gold and choice 
pigments,” is lost, for we are thus deprived of what 
must have been one of the major works executed at 

93 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 143—46. 

94 N. Akinian, “Das Skevra-Evangeliar vom Jahre 1197, 
aufbewahrt im Archive des armenischen Erzbistums Lem¬ 
berg” (in Armenian with German title and summary), in 
Materialien zur Geschichte der armenischen Kunst, Palaographie 
und Miniaturmalerei (Vienna, 1930), II, 11.26. Azarian, Cil- 
ician Miniature Painting, 54 f, 66 f. 

ss Hovsep’ian, Colophons, col. 446. 

96 Ibid., col. 446. 

9 7 Ibid., col. 454. 


Hromkla. The two leaves known through photo¬ 
graphs show the high quality of his work. 

Before leaving Hromkla to consider the manu¬ 
scripts illustrated in other monasteries during the last 
decades of the twelfth century, we should examine 
the two ornate pages of the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 
311 [for it seems likely that they, too, were produced 
at Hromkla]. This manuscript was written in 1066 at 
Sebasteia, and the illustrations have been considered 
to be contemporary with the copy. 98 But once again a 
close examination of the manuscript shows that they 
are later additions. The conjugate leaf, fols. 82—83, 
with the portrait of Mark on fol. 82V and the begin¬ 
ning of his Gospel on fol. 83 (Figs. 25-26), as well as 
the single folio 135, the beginning of the Gospel of 
Luke (Fig. 27), are of a thicker vellum than the other 
leaves of the manuscript. The uncial script on fols. 
83V and 135V, though imitating the writing of the 
other pages, is less regular and the shapes of some of 
the letters are slightly different. The ink is a darker 
shade: the verse initials are in red ink instead of gold 
as on the other pages, and the concordances in the 
lower margins are clearly by a different hand. On the 
last line of fol. 83V the words “than I” (Mark 1:7) are 
widely spaced, and on fol. 135V the last letter of the 
word “days” (Luke 1:7) is separated in order to fill the 
blank space. There are nineteen lines on this page 
instead of the usual twenty-one. Wider spacing of 
words and differences in the number of lines occur 
when lost leaves are replaced at a later date, and the 
scribe has to take care that the text he copies joins the 
one on the following page, without omission or rep¬ 
etition of words. All these anomalies clearly indicate 
that the conjugate leaf 82—83 and the single fol. 135 
do not belong to the original manuscript of 1066." 

Two colophons written by Grigoris Apirat, the 
nephew of Nerses the Gracious, help us to determine 
the approximate date of these additions. In the one 
written on fol. 217V, at the end of the Gospel of Luke, 
Grigoris reports that he received this manuscript as a 
gift from his uncle, Catholicos Nerses; he then had it 
“renovated” on the exterior with beautiful silks, pre¬ 
cious stones, and costly pearls, by the hand of the 

98 Ibid., cols. 247—50; idem, “Memorials of our Ances¬ 
tors” (in Armenian), Ararat (1910), 77—87, 245-60. Dour- 
novo, Min. arm. 64-67. Dournovo and Drampian, Minia¬ 
tures, pi. 12 and p. 227. 

99 Several folios are missing: the Letter of Eusebius, the 
Canon tables, the portrait of Matthew, and the first leaf of 
his Gospel, with verses 1-19 of the first chapter; the last two 
verses of the Gospel of Mark and the portrait of Luke; the 
portrait of John and the first leaf of his Gospel with chap. 
1:1 to the middle of verse 12. The original colophon stops 
in the middle of a word on folio 28 iv. These leaves must 
have been lost before the manuscript was rebound in a 
modern cloth binding. 
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learned vardapet Step’annos Hakobtsi, an official of 
the holy see. 100 In a second note Grigoris Apirat states 
that in 1194 he offered this Gospel book to his 
brother-in-law, the great Sebastos Bakuran, lord of 
Lambron and Paperon. 101 This note is written on fol. 
82, that is, on the recto of the leaf with the portrait 
of Mark; consequently the miniatured pages were al¬ 
ready incorporated into the manuscript in 1194. 

As can be seen, this Gospel book had remained in 
the possession of Grigoris Apirat from the time he 
received it from his uncle, that is, prior to August 
1173, when Nerses the Gracious died, until 1194, 
when he presented it to his brother-in-law. 102 It seems 
hardly likely that it could have suffered serious injury 
during this period necessitating the addition of new 
folios, nor does it seem possible that these folios 
could have been incorporated after the manuscript 
had been bound. The binding was done at Hromkla 
by an official of the holy see, and we know that Gri¬ 
goris Apirat himself left Hromkla shortly after the 
election of Grigor Tgha as catholicos in late 1173. 103 
This date is thus the terminus ante quern for the ad¬ 
dition of the miniatured leaves. Only two alternatives 
can be envisaged. The portrait of Mark and the in- 
cipit pages of the Gospels of Mark and Luke may 
have been executed by order of Grigoris Apirat after 
he had received the manuscript from his uncle. But 
in view of the fact that Grigoris only mentions the 
costly binding he had commissioned and does not re¬ 
fer to any restorations, one can suppose that these 
miniatured folios already existed. The second alter¬ 
native, which seems more probable to me, is that 
these additions were made by order of Nerses the 
Gracious when the manuscript came into his hands 
and before he presented it to his nephew. Unfortu- 

100 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 575—80. This notice is 
placed under the year 1193, but no date is mentioned in it. 

101 Ibid., cols. 583-86. 

102 Hovsep’ian, quoting a passage of the historian Smbat 
referring to the destruction of church vessels and other 
treasures by order of Catholicos Hohannes, suggests that 
the sentence: “he destroyed the gold binding of the Gospels 
of Ter Grigoris adorned with precious stones and pearls ” 
may refer to the manuscript in question ( Colophons, cols. 
579-80). If such be the case, he writes, we must suppose 
that this Gospel book was returned to its previous owner, 
after the death of Bakuran, and was kept at Hromkla, al¬ 
though he adds Smbat uses Grigor and Grigoris indiffer¬ 
ently for both Grigor Tgha and Grigoris Apirat. This hy¬ 
pothesis that the Grigor in question is Grigoris Apirat does 
not seem very convincing to me, since a few lines earlier 
Smbat had specifically mentioned Grigoris Apirat who had 
further adorned a gold reliquary made by order of Nerses 
the Gracious. ( RHC, DocArm, I, 641). 

103 Vardan vardapet, History (in Armenian) (Venice, 1869), 
129; [Eng. tr. R. W. Thomson, DOP 43 ( 1989 ), 207 ]. 
V. Langlois, Chronique de Michel le Grand, patriarche des Syr- 
iens Jacobites (Venice, 1868), 337. 


nately the last folios, where we may have found spe¬ 
cific information, are lost, but we can assume with a 
fair degree of certainty that the extant miniatured 
pages, and probably others which are now lost, were 
executed at Hromkla during the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. 

Mark’s portrait is patterned on the same icono- 
graphic type as that of Gregory of Narek writing; the 
setting is also the same save for minor details, but 
there is a marked difference in the style (Figs. 21, 25). 
While Gregory is seated in a somewhat stiff pose, with 
feet close together, Mark has a more relaxed and nat¬ 
ural attitude, his left foot passing behind the right 
one. The light violet mantle loosely envelops the body 
and falls in graceful folds revealing the shape of the 
limbs. 104 In short, we have a slightly less linear style 
within the same artistic trend, a finer feeling for the 
organic structure of the body; there is also a better 
relation between the size of the figure and the picture 
space. 

The two incipit pages, framed by ornate bands, 
have a most sumptuous appearance; they are entirely 
covered with gold, and the text is written in blue un¬ 
cials between red lines (Figs. 26, 2 7). 105 The head- 
piece of Mark’s Gospel, with a trefoil opening, is dec¬ 
orated by means of an all-over pattern of intersecting 
octagons with small leaves lodged in the interstices. 
Two birds, one with a tuft above the head and a ring 
around the neck, stand on the upper band at the 
sides of a chalice framed by half-palmettes. The or¬ 
namental composition of the headpiece of Luke’s 
Gospel is more elaborate. The crowning motif is a 
variant of the “fountain of life”: an elegant peacock 
drinks from a vase; the other stands with head turned 
around. A double-headed eagle forms the central 
motif of the arch above the trefoil opening, and birds 
resembling pheasants play in the scroll unfurled on 
either side. Two sirens are lodged amid the foliage of 
the spandrels. The crowning motif of the peacocks 
had already been used, in a less elegant design, in 
Erevan, Mat. 7347 (Fig. 11); the entire composition 
of the headpiece will be repeated, with minor varia¬ 
tions, in the Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
1635, illustrated at Skevra in 1193. 106 

The newest and most interesting features of these 
two leaves are the initials formed by the symbols of 
the evangelists. Mark’s symbol, the lion, is seated 
holding a book and his raised wings delineate the up¬ 
rights of the Armenian letter U ; the youthful Christ 

,0 * Color reproductions in Dournovo, Min. arm., 67 and 
in Dournovo and Drampian, Miniatures, pi. 12. 

105 Color reproductions in Dournovo, Min. arm., 65 and 
in Dournovo and Drampian, Miniatures, pi. 13. 

106 See below, p. 17. 
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stands on the lion, one foot on its hindquarters, the 
other on its head, and with outstretched hands firmly 
grasps the wings. The siglae are written on either side 
of his head (Fig. 26). The exact meaning of this image 
is not clear. The Early Christian representations of 
Christ treading on beasts, which found great favor in 
Western Europe, are inspired by the words of the 
Psalmist: “Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder; 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample 
under feet” (Ps. 91:13). These images symbolize 
Christ’s triumph over evil, but there can be no such 
connotation here since the lion figures the evangelist. 
This same group is occasionally repeated in Arme¬ 
nian manuscripts, 107 and I am not familiar with a sim¬ 
ilar representation in the art of other countries. The 
ox, the symbol of Luke, is again skillfully adapted to 
the shape of the initial: the body and one out¬ 
stretched wing correspond to the horizontal shaft; 
the upright is formed by the other wing, extending 
down, and by the upper part of the trunk, head 
turned to suggest the loop (Fig. 27). These two fig¬ 
ures show the full integration of letter and symbol, 
the early stages of which appear, as already men¬ 
tioned, in the eleventh-century Mughni Gospels and 
allied manuscripts, where the symbol was merely at¬ 
tached to the shaft. No examples of intermediary 
stages are preserved, nor can we be sure that they 
ever existed. The adaptation of the full-size symbol 
to the initial should probably be connected with the 
use of zoomorphic letters, which began to be devel¬ 
oped during this period. It is doubtful if Western ex¬ 
amples exercised any influence, as they did, for in¬ 
stance, in Italo-Greek manuscripts, 108 for the shapes 
of the letters of the Latin and Armenian alphabets 
differ too much from each other. 

The general design of these two leaves calls for 
further remarks. Incipit pages are rarely framed in 
Armenian manuscripts as they are here. In the 
eleventh-century Gospels of Washington, Freer Gal¬ 
lery of Art 33.5, two bands decorated with foliate and 
geometric motifs, as well as with birds in roundels, 
surround the text of the first page of Luke. 109 On one 
of the folios from a large uncial manuscript, trimmed 
and bound at the beginning of the Gospels of the Ar¬ 
menian Patriarchate in Jerusalem 1956, a fairly wide, 
foliate ornament, painted in gold, surrounds on 
three sides the first page of Mark; gold motifs are 

107 For instance in the Gospels of Lwow, a.d. 1197/98. See 
below, p. 18. 

108 A. Grabar, Les manuscrits grecs enlumines de provenance 
italienne (IXe—XIe siecles), Biblioth£que des Cahiers Archeolo- 
giques 8 (Paris, 1972). 

10 9 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 1. The other in¬ 
cipit pages are lost. 


drawn on the inner margin and between the two text 
columns. 110 In the present example the narrow, lat¬ 
eral bands continue those framing the headpiece 
and, as already noted, the entire page is covered with 
gold paint; the text is written in blue uncials between 
red fillets. 

Ornamental pages of script may be seen in manu¬ 
scripts as widely different from each other as the 
Muslim Korans and the Latin Gospels. Among the 
latter, the incipit pages of the liturgical divisions in 
the Psalter of Queen Melisende, written in 1131-43 
in the Latin Orient, offer the closest parallels to our 
manuscript. They are also entirely painted in gold, 
while the text is written in gold capitals on purple 
strips. 111 But whereas these pages of the Melisende 
Psalter are an isolated example among the manu¬ 
scripts illustrated in Outremer, the Armenians of Cil¬ 
icia continued to use this type of ornate page in the 
thirteenth century for the dedicatory inscriptions 112 
(Figs. 164-67, 168-69, 281-86). 

Erevan, Mat. 311 marks one of the high points of 
Cilician miniature painting in the twelfth century; to¬ 
gether with the Gospels of Tokat and the Gregory of 
Narek manuscript, it bears evidence to the high qual¬ 
ity of the art of the painters trained at Hromkla. Bal¬ 
timore, Walters 538, commissioned by a resident of 
the holy see and copied in a neighboring monastery, 
also reflects the art of Hromkla. A few manuscripts, 
without illustrations, testify to the continued activity 
during the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 113 
but there must have been other luxury manuscripts 
as well, for both Grigor Tgha and his immediate suc¬ 
cessor, Grigoris Apirat, were known as art patrons. 

[Hromkla, though fundamental to Cilician cultural 
development, was not itself in Cilicia.] In Cilicia 
proper the foremost center during this period was 
the monastery of Skevra, in the western section of the 
country, near the fortress of Lambron, the seat of the 
powerful feudal family of the Het’umians. The latter 
had close and friendly relations with the Bahlavuni 
catholicoses with whom they were also connected by 
family ties: Het’um I’s daughter, T’aguhi, had mar¬ 
ried Prince Vasil, Nerses the Gracious’ eldest brother 
and the father of Grigor Tgha; Het’um’s son, Oshin 
II, was wedded to Shahandukht, the sister of Grigoris 

110 N. Bogharian, Grand Catalogue of St. James Manuscripts 
(in Armenian with English title) (Jerusalem, 1972), VI, 527, 
fig. 68. 

111 Buchthal, Miniature Painting, 11-12, pis. 13-17. 

112 Color reproductions in Dournovo, Min. arm., 105, and 
in Der Nersessian, Armenian Art, fig. 100. 

113 See, for instance, Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1462 
(a.d. 1198), 696 (a.d. 1201); Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 334 (a.d. 
1204); Erevan, Mat. 7570 (a.d. 1214); Paris, arm. 179 (a.d. 
1231). 
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Apirat. Their son, Nerses of Lambron, received his 
education at Hromkla where he was ordained priest 
at the early age of sixteen. Oshin II of Lambron had 
willed the monastery of Skevra to his son Nerses and 
desired him to become its abbot; however, Nerses re¬ 
sided only occasionally at Skevra, even when in 1175 
he was appointed archbishop of Tarsus and the 
neighboring areas, greatly preferring a life devoted 
to study. Only after 1180, when he was welcomed 
with great ceremony in the chapel built by his brother 
Het’um I and adorned with paintings, did he spend 
the greater part of his time at Tarsus and Lambron. 
Nerses gathered learned vardapets around him and 
gave a new impetus to the intellectual and artistic ac¬ 
tivities of the monastery, as evidenced by the scholarly 
works produced during this period and the fine man¬ 
uscripts illustrated there. 114 

Nerses and his brothers were the principal art pa¬ 
trons. In 1190 the scribe Samuel made a new copy of 
the Commentary on the Psalms, which Nerses him¬ 
self had composed a few years earlier, and the painter 
Kostandin adorned it with marginal designs, many of 
which have unfortunately been excised. 115 In 1193 
the same Kostandin, who appears to have been the 
favorite artist of the Het’umians, copied and illus¬ 
trated the luxury Gospels commissioned by Het’um 
and his brother Nerses of Lambron to be discussed 
below (Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635). Two years 
later Kostandin completed a commission from their 
younger brother Apirat of Lambron. The first quire 
of this Gospel book (New Julfa 27/24), as well as the 
miniatures facing each Gospel, is unfortunately 
lost, 116 but judging from the fairly simple headpieces, 
this manuscript must have been a less sumptuous 
work than the preceding one. 

There was constant intercourse between Skevra 
and Hromkla. As noted above, the scribe Grigor, who 
had been trained at the patriarchal see, lived for a 
time at Skevra. The fame of Skevra also attracted 
scribes and painters from other monasteries. In 1197/ 
98 the priest Grigor, a namesake of the former, com¬ 
pleted there a Gospel book he had begun in the 

1,4 N. Akinian, Nerses von Lambron, Erzbischof von Tarsus 
(in Armenian with German title) (Vienna, 1956). For the 
manuscripts copied at Skevra see H. Oskian, The Monasteries 
of Cilicia (in Armenian) (Vienna, 1957), 53-92. 

"5 Venice, Mekhitharist Library 92. Reproduction of one 
of the pages with the signature of Kostandin in Alishan, 
Hayapatum , 418. 

116 S. Ter Avetissian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften 
in der Bibliothek des Klosters in Neu-Djoulfa (in Armenian with 
German title) (Vienna, 1970), I, 35-37. S. Der Nersessian 
and A. Mekhitarian, Miniatures armeniennes d’Ispahan (Brus¬ 
sels, 1986), 30. 


neighboring “hermitage of Mlitj, under the shelter of 
the Holy Mother of God, which is the mausoleum of 
the rulers of the strong castle of Paperon.” Before 
World War II this fine manuscript was kept at the Ar¬ 
menian archbishopric of Lwow; its present location is 
not known, and only the reproductions of several 
Canon tables, the incipit pages of the Gospels, and 
the portraits of the evangelists give us an idea of its 
illustrations. 117 

The rich decorations of the Canon tables of the 
Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635 118 and 
of Lwow, closely allied with each other, are based on 
the system already established in Cilicia, but the or¬ 
namental motifs are far more varied than those of 
contemporary Armenian or Byzantine manuscripts. 
There are also several new features, such as the bust 
portraits of Eusebius and Carpianus in the lunettes 
of the Letter (Fig. 28). 119 This iconographic type, re¬ 
peated almost invariably by later Armenian painters, 
differs from the rare examples in Byzantine manu¬ 
scripts. In the latter, Eusebius and Carpianus are full- 
size figures, usually in a separate miniature, as they 
had been already in the Syriac Rabbula Gospels. 120 
For instance, in the Codex Ebnerianus (Oxford, Bod¬ 
leian, Auct. T, infra 1 .10, fol. i6v) they stand under 
an ornate structure before the first page of the Let¬ 
ter; 121 in the Gospels of Parma, Palatine 5, they are 
seated, writing, above the headpiece of the Letter, 
while in the upper half of the page after the Canon 
tables they are seated on either side of the ciborium; 
in the lower half Ammonius addresses a group 
of men. 

In both the Venice and Lwow Gospels, the large 
rectangles of the Letter of Eusebius and of the Canon 
tables, almost as high as the supporting columns 

" 7 Akinian, “Das Skevra-Evangeliar” figs. 1-13. Repro¬ 
duction also in M. Van Berchem and J. Strzygowski, Amida. 
Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte des Mittelalters von Nordmesopota- 
mien, Hellas und Abendlande (Heidelberg, 1910), figs. 312, 
320. J. Strzygowski, Ursprung der christlichen Kirchenkunst 
(Leipzig, 1920), pi. xxiv; idem, Asiens bildende Kunst (Augs¬ 
burg, 1930), 142. H. Gluck, Die christliche Kunst des Ostens 
(Berlin, 1923), pis. 6 and 7. J. Piotrowski, Katedra ormianska 
we Lwowie w swietle restauracyi i ostatnich odkryc (Lwow, 1925), 
figs. 32—40. F. Macler, “Rapport sur une mission scienti- 
fique en Galicie et en Bukovine (juillet-aout 1925),” RE Arm 
7(tg27), figs. 5-15. 

1,8 For a detailed study of this manuscript and the repro¬ 
duction of the illustrations, see Der Nersessian, Manuscrits 
armeniens, 51—86 and pis. xvu—xxxm. 

"9 Akinian, “Das Skevra-Evangeliar,” fig. 1. 

120 The two figures are here Ammonius and Eusebius, 
identified by the inscriptions: J. Leroy, Les manuscrits sy- 
riaques a peintures conserves dans les bibliotheques d’Europe et 
d’Orient (Paris, 1964), I, 140; II, pi. 21.2. 

121 1 . Hutter, Corpus der byzantinischen Miniaturhandschrif- 
ten, I: Oxford, Bodleian Library (Stuttgart, 1977), fig- 225. 
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(Figs. 28—31), are filled with a rich variety of floral, 
animal, and geometric motifs painted at times in bril¬ 
liant colors, and at times in more subdued tonalities, 
set off by the gold ground. The crowning and fram¬ 
ing motifs are equally rich and varied. The painters 
have sought both symmetry and variety in the deco¬ 
ration of facing pages. For instance, on fols. iv and 2 
of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635, the arched 
bands framing the portraits of Eusebius and Carpi- 
anus are adorned with birds amid the floral scroll, but 
these compositions differ from each other in actual 
details, as do also the birds drawn in the spandrels or 
the peacocks standing above the rectangles at the 
sides of a cross or a gold urn. The trees flanking the 
columns and the birds perched on them are similar 
on each page, but these trees are painted a grayish 
blue on the inner margins of fols. iv and 2 and red 
in the outer ones. 122 Despite the profusion of the or¬ 
naments, all impression of overcrowding is avoided, 
especially in the Venice Gospels, through the judi¬ 
cious choice and juxtaposition of the different motifs 
and their subordination to the decorative schemes. 
The subdivision of the rectangular area by means of 
one or more inscribed arches, or by diagonal bands, 
had been used in 1166 in Erevan, Mat. 7347, re¬ 
peated in 1193 in Baltimore, Walters 538, and it will 
prevail from then on in the majority of Cilician man¬ 
uscripts. Kostandin and Grigor show a marked pred¬ 
ilection for the representation of birds and fowl. All 
the familiar species—peacocks, sparrows, pigeons, 
woodpeckers, storks, herons, owls, cocks, and 
ducks—may be seen on these pages playing among 
the foliage, perched on trees and plants, or con¬ 
fronted above the rectangle. Some of the birds with 
tufted, coiled tails and long features projecting from 
their heads call to mind those depicted in the 
eleventh-century Gospels of King Gagik of Kars. 123 
The simple or animated scrolls, the geometric motifs, 
in particular the interlaces, are by and large devel¬ 
opments of the types used previously in both Ar¬ 
menia and Cilicia. I should like to call attention again 
to the close connections between the decoration of 
the Letter of Eusebius in the Gospels of Venice and 
Lwow and that of the headpiece of Luke in Erevan, 
Mat. 311 (Figs. 27, 28). 124 

There are also a number of innovations in the Ven¬ 
ice Gospels. In addition to the acanthus capitals, and 
to those formed by addorsed birds or lions, or by lion 
masks, Kostandin has used human figures. On the 

122 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pis. xvi— xvii. 

123 Tchobanian, La Roseraie d’Armenie, III, 26, 126, 200, 
204, 279. 

,24 Akinian, “Das Skevra-Evangeliar,” fig. 1. 


pages of the Letter of Eusebius, young boys seated 
above the capitals hold the abacus with one hand and 
carry a lighted taper with the other (Fig. 28). On fols. 
5V and 6, where Canons 9 and 10 are written—the 
latter giving the parallel passages of all four Gos¬ 
pels—the capitals are formed by the symbols of the 
evangelists, seated and holding books (Fig. 29). 125 In 
the decorations of the Canon tables of a few Byzan¬ 
tine and allied manuscripts, small figures also per¬ 
form the function of atlantes. In the Greek Gospels 
of Melbourne, National Gallery of Victoria, and of 
Venice, Marciana gr. Z 540, as well as in the Georgian 
Gospels of Vani illustrated in Constantinople by a 
Byzantine painter for Queen Tamara (Tbilisi A 
1392), these figures represent the labors of the 
months or personifications of virtues. 126 In the Codex 
Ebnerianus these “atlantes” are dancers and acro¬ 
bats; 127 in the Georgian Gospels of Gelati (Tbilisi Q 
908) men, seated or kneeling, and a feminine figure 
support the architrave of the Canon tables on fols. 
6v—7 and 8—9. In all these examples these “atlantes” 
have a purely ornamental function while the Arme¬ 
nian miniatures show a different approach. The sym¬ 
bols of the evangelists represented here are directly 
connected with the Canon table, in which passages 
from their Gospels are listed, and one may conjecture 
that in the figures holding lighted tapers—who recall 
deacons—the painter had again in mind a represen¬ 
tation that was not merely a secular one. 

This interest in the connection between image and 
text appears in the crowning motifs of those very 
pages of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635, where 
the symbols of the evangelists had been depicted. On 
folio 5V the bust figure of the youthful Christ, in¬ 
scribed Emmanuel, is painted under a ciborium, 
flanked by two nimbed phoenixes, symbols of eter¬ 
nity (Fig. 29); on folio 6 two other phoenixes stand at 
the sides of the throne of the Hetoimasia. 128 These 
two images have been selected in conformity with the 
symbolic interpretation of the decoration of the 
Canon tables, developed in the Introduction to the 
Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, composed by 
Nerses the Gracious. 129 According to this text, Canon 
9 is an image of the Temple, and its decoration shows 
that Emmanuel, announced by the prophets, will 

123 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pi. xxm. 

126 H. Buchthal, “An Illuminated Byzantine Gospel Book. 
National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne,” Special Bulletin of 
the National Gallery of Victoria (Melbourne, ig6i), figs. 1-5. 
E. Takaichvili, “Antiquites georgiennes, I: l’Evangile de 
Vani,” Byzantion 10 (1935), 655—63. pi- xxxvm. 

127 Hutter, Corpus, I, fig. 225. 

128 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pi. xxm. 

129 Ibid., 58-61. 
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soon appear. Canon 10 symbolizes the perfection of 
the Holy Church; it reminds us that the divine mys¬ 
tery has been accomplished, the Cross has been 
preached to the confines of the world, and the Cru¬ 
cified glorified with the glory of the Father and of the 
Holy Spirit. The two miniatures pictorially express 
these ideas: Christ, designated as Emmanuel, ap¬ 
pears under the ciborium typifying the Temple; in 
the representation of the Hetoimasia, the symbolic 
image of the Holy Trinity, the lance and the sponge 
raised on either side of the cross stress the reference 
to the Crucified. The ciborium figured above the 
tenth Canon table in Baltimore, Walters 538 is the 
only other twelfth-century example of an image that 
can be connected with the above-mentioned symbolic 
interpretation of the Canon tables. 130 In the 
thirteenth-century manuscripts we shall find a differ¬ 
ent system, but in the sixteenth to seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, when several writers composed poems based 
on the Introduction of Nerses the Gracious’ Com¬ 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew, these symbolic 
images were developed and explanatory quatrains 
were occasionally written below the Canon tables. 131 

The headpieces and the large marginal ornaments 
of the incipit pages of the Venice and Lwow Gospels 
are more elaborate examples of the types used in the 
manuscripts related to Hromkla seen above (Figs. 9, 
10-13). The variations are purely formal; for in¬ 
stance, the animals with interlocked necks are drawn 
only in the headpiece of Mark in the Venice Gos¬ 
pels. 132 However, at times a minor detail introduces 
an additional meaning. Thus in Erevan, Mat. 7347, 
Mekhitharist Library 1635, and the Lwow Gospels, 
the Agnus Dei crowns the headpiece of John (Figs. 

1 2, 33-34), but in the last-named manuscript the 
painter has drawn a small cross in the middle of the 
polygonal interlace, immediately under the Agnus 
Dei, thus emphasizing the idea of the sacrifice of the 
lamb. The types of incipit initials adopted in the Ven¬ 
ice Gospels will be repeated in the following centuries 
with only slight variation. The curved wing of the an¬ 
gel forms the loop of the letter % of Matthew and his 
extended arm the horizontal bar; the lion of Mark, 
with raised wings, is drawn inside the initial U , 133 the 
ox, standing on its hind legs, forms the vertical bar of 
the initial of Luke and its wings the horizontal bar 
(Fig. 32). This type, which differs from the one used 
earlier in Erevan, Mat. 311 (Fig. 27), will be generally 

* 3 ° Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, 8, fig. 32. 

‘s* Ibid., 67-68, figs. 310, 313. Der Nersessian, Freer 
Manuscripts, 100, 122—26; idem, Chester Beatty Library, 123— 

25- 

132 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pi. xxvii. 

*33 Ibid., pi. xxvii. 


adopted in the following centuries. The frontal eagle, 
poised above the medallion portrait of John, crowns 
the initial of his Gospel as it did already in Erevan, 
Mat. 7347 (Figs. 33, 12). Only two incipit pages of the 
Lwow Gospels are known through photographs; the 
initial of John’s Gospel is identical to the one just 
mentioned (Fig. 34), but that of Mark, where Christ 
stands on the lion, holding its wings with out¬ 
stretched hands, repeats the rare type used in Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 311 (Figs. 35, 26). This similarity is not ac¬ 
cidental for, as already mentioned, the last-named 
manuscript had been presented in 1194 to Bakuran, 
lord of Paperon, and the painter Grigor, while work¬ 
ing in the neighboring monastery of Mlitj, could have 
had occasion to see the prized possession of the 
castle. But the copy, if such it be, falls short of the 
model in artistic quality, and the siglae of Christ have 
been omitted. 134 

The luxury character of the Venice Gospels is en¬ 
hanced through the richness of the marginal, peri- 
cope ornaments. Few manuscripts, even among the 
finest codices of the thirteenth century, offer such a 
variety of combinations of foliate motifs, linear inter¬ 
laces, and associations of animal and plant forms. 135 1 
shall consider later the figural marginal miniatures, 
but attention should now be called to the throne of 
the Hetoimasia, illustrating John 19:17, 136 which is an 
exact replica of the miniature of the Gregory of Na- 
rek of 1173. The zoomorphic initials, of which the 
last-named manuscript offered the earliest known ex¬ 
ample, appear more frequently in the Venice Gos¬ 
pels. The peacocks, used in preference over other 
birds, are combined in different manners, sometimes 
even for the same letters. 137 

Insofar as the ornamental decor is concerned, the 
work done in the scriptoria of Skevra and Hromkla 
developed along parallel lines, as was to be expected 
given the close relations and the frequent exchanges 
between these two centers. If I am right in thinking 
that the miniatured pages of Erevan, Mat. 311 were 
added when the manuscript was at Hromkla, even 
the initials formed by the evangelist symbols were not 
an innovation of the painters of Skevra. A different 
situation emerges in regard to the figurative minia¬ 
tures, though this impression may be due to lacunae 
in our information. 

*34 A debased copy of the same type of initial, executed 
in wash drawing, occurs in the Gospels of Vienna, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 790: only Christ’s bust is visible above the 
lion. H. and H. Buschhausen, Armenische Handschriften der 
Mechitharisten-Congregation in Wien (Vienna, 1981), 84-85 
and fig. 13c. 

*35 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pis. xxxi-xxxiii. 

‘ 3 6 Ibid., pi. xxxi, fig. 53. 

*37 Ibid., pis. xxxii-xxxiii, figs. 58, 66. 
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In Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635 the full-page 
miniatures of the Baptism and the Crucifixion face 
the incipit pages of the Gospels of Mark and John 
(Figs. 36—37); the corresponding leaves of the other 
two Gospels are lost. This system of illustration dif¬ 
fers from earlier Armenian practice, whereby the fes¬ 
tival cycle was placed at the beginning of the manu¬ 
script and was adopted later only in rare instances. 
According to the description of a Gospels formerly at 
Caesarea, a full-page composition of the Crucifixion 
faced the first page of Luke; the miniatures preced¬ 
ing the other three Gospels had been excised. 138 In 
the Gospel book in the H. Kurdian Collection, no. 20, 
formerly in Wichita, Kansas—the work of an 
Armeno-Greek scribe who wrote in Greek the titles 
of the miniatures, and in Greek and Armenian the 
colophons which bear no dates—the Baptism pre¬ 
cedes the Gospel of Mark, as in the Venice manu¬ 
script, while the Annunciation and the Presentation 
are represented on the recto and verso of the folio 
before the Gospel of Luke. 139 In a third example, the 
Gospels of Topkapi, illustrated in 1272 at Skevra, to 
be considered later, the Nativity and the Baptism 
serve as frontispieces to the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark (Figs. 325-24). 

This system of illustration recalls Byzantine usage 
but differs from it in several respects. In Greek man¬ 
uscripts the scene chosen for each Gospel is repre¬ 
sented either above the evangelist portrait or, facing 
it, in the headpiece of the incipit page. Only in the 
tenth-century New Testament of Baltimore, Walters 
524 is the entire page assigned to the Gospel scene; 
however, even here it is not substituted for the evan¬ 
gelist portrait, as it is in the Armenian manuscripts, 
but faces it. 140 The choice of scenes of the Armenian 
manuscripts agrees only partly with that of the Greek 
Gospels where, in the majority of examples, the selec¬ 
tion is as follows: the Nativity for Matthew, the Bap¬ 
tism for Mark, the Annunciation or the Birth of John 
the Baptist for Luke, and the Anastasis for John. 141 
The Crucifixion does not occur in any of the Greek 
manuscripts with selective scenes. 

The two miniatures of the Venice Gospels, painted 
on gold ground, have an austere character (Figs. 36- 

ls8 Balian, Catalogue des manuscrits, 45-46. 

139 Kurdian, “An Important Armenian MS,” 156—62, pis. 

X-XII. 

140 Weitzmann, “An Illustrated Greek New Testament,” 
19-38, figs. 9-15. 

141 C. Meredith, “The Illustration of Codex Ebnerianus. 
A Study in Liturgical Illustration of the Comnenian Pe¬ 
riod JWarb 29 (ig66), 419-24. In the Gospels of Mount 
Athos, Vatopedi Monastery 762, the Crucifixion is selected 
for Luke as in the Armenian manuscript formerly at Cae¬ 
sarea. 


37). The tall, slender figures stand in static poses; 
plastic form is subordinate to the linear pattern of the 
draperies. The framing contours are particularly 
marked in the representation of Christ in the Bap¬ 
tism, standing frontally in the dome-shaped waters. 
A minor but interesting detail is worth noting here. 
At the point where Christs right hand touches the 
water there is a slight spurt; the painter undoubtedly 
wished to recall, not only through the personification 
of the Jordan on the right, the words of the Psalmist: 
“The sea saw it and fled; Jordan was driven back” (Ps. 
114:3). The Dove of the Holy Spirit descends on 
Christ in a ray of light issuing from the hand ex¬ 
tended from the sky. John the Baptist, clad in a short 
brown tunic and standing above “the axe . . . laid into 
the root of the tree” (Matt. 3:10), is outlined against 
the dark orange cliffs, a color repeated in the tunic 
of the first angel on the opposite shore. Lighter tonal¬ 
ities prevail on this side of the composition: green 
cliffs, a yellow cloth held by the first angel, the blue 
tunic of the second angel. The iconographic type of 
this composition conforms to the one already 
adopted in the eleventh century in Armenia; the 
slight differences such as John’s short tunic, or the 
presence of three instead of two angels, appear at an 
earlier date in Byzantine art. 142 

The cross, raised high, dominates the Crucifixion 
scene, and one’s attention is thus concentrated on 
Christ’s agony (Fig. 37). His emaciated, sagging body, 
barely held by the nails attaching the hands and feet 
to the cross, head sharply bent, contrasts with the 
fuller forms in the Baptism scene. Weeping angels fly 
toward the cross while, in the foreground, the Virgin 
and a holy woman on the left, and John on the right, 
stand in dignified restraint, only their facial expres¬ 
sions suggesting deep sorrow. The gesture of the cen¬ 
turion, bearing testimony, introduces a slightly more 
forceful note. The painter has again varied the colors 
on the two sides of the composition. The Virgin is 
clad, as usual, in a dark blue tunic and a purple ma- 
phorion; her attendant wears a light brown tunic and 
a dark brown mantle; John’s tunic is light blue and 
his mantle a dark rose; the centurion wears gilt armor 
over his red tunic. The iconographic type of this com¬ 
position differs from that of earlier Armenian ex¬ 
amples where the lance-bearer and the sponge- 
bearer stand on either side of the cross together with 

142 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 80—81. Janash- 
ian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pi. 21. Izmailova, Armian- 
skaia miniatiura, fig. 99; idem, “L’iconographie du cycle des 
fetes d’un groupe de codex armeniens dAsie Mineure,” 
REArm, n.s. 4 (1967), 137-40, figs. 7-9. G. Millet, Re- 
cherches sur Viconographie de VEvangile aux XIVe, XVe et XVIe 
siecles, d’apres les monuments de Mistra, de la Macedoine et du 
Mont-Athos (Paris, 1916), 178. 
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Mary and John; it is closer to the Byzantine compo¬ 
sitions, though very different in artistic expression. 143 

The close connection between the Venice and 
Lwow Gospels, noted in the ornamental compositions 
of the Canon tables and incipit pages, no longer ap¬ 
pears in the figurative miniatures (Figs. 38-41). In 
lieu of the restraint and quiet dignity of the figures 
of the Venice Gospels, there is a dramatic intensity in 
the facial expressions of the evangelists of the Lwow 
Gospels, in particular Luke and John, a restlessness 
in the attitudes although no action is involved. Mark 
and Luke seem to be seated in front of, rather than 
on, the cushioned chair. The draperies flare out in 
flattened folds; one end of the mantle, held at the 
same time as the vellum leaf, falls in a succession of 
triangular pleats. The narrow folds of John’s mantle 
create an area of deep shadow contrasting with the 
smooth, light surface of the left thigh; the interest in 
ornamental design is particularly marked in the 
treatment of the end of the mantle falling from the 
raised left arm, where the two wide, triangular folds 
are followed by a succession of small, trumpetlike 
pleats. 

While the compositions of the Venice Gospels re¬ 
flected the art of the eleventh century, the evangelist 
portraits of the Lwow Gospels, with their linear trans¬ 
position of plastic forms, reveal a fresh influx of Byz¬ 
antine influence. Their immediate model must have 
been a recent import from Constantinople, a work of 
the twelfth century allied to the closely knit group 
formed by such manuscripts as the Codex Ebneri- 
anus; Paris, gr. 71; and Vatican, Urbinus gr. 2. 144 The 
portraits of Mark and Luke are replicas of those of 
Luke and Matthew in these Greek manuscripts; Mat¬ 
thew, meditating, is a variant of Mark. Even such de¬ 
tails as the high-backed chairs, the cupboards with 
open doors showing the scribe’s implements, and the 
fish-based lecterns have their correspondences in the 
Greek codices. 

In the group portrait of John dictating to Procho- 
ros, in lieu of the landscape setting favored by the 
Greek artists, Grigor has retained the architectural 
background common to the eleventh-century Arme¬ 
nian Gospels of Mughni and related manuscripts, 145 
but the roof of the rectangular building has a purely 
imaginary form (Fig. 41). The painter’s predilection 

■43 Izmailova, “L’iconographie du cycle des fetes,” 151- 
54, figs. 27-29; idem, Armianskaia miniatiura , fig. 104. Mil¬ 
let, Iconographie de I'Evangile, figs. 426, 427. 

144 Meredith, “Codex Ebnerianus,” pis. 6ga-d. Omont, 
Anciens manuscrits, pi. lxxxvii. G. Stornajolo, Miniature delle 
Omilie di Giacomo Monaco (Cod. Vatic, gr. 1162) e dell'Evan- 
geliario Greco Urbinate (Cod. Vatic. Urbin. gr. 2) (Rome, 1910), 
figs. 87, 89. 

145 Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, figs. 63, 79, 95. 


for ornamental designs comes to the fore in other 
particulars as well, such as the tendril scrolls on the 
walls of the buildings or the strange shape of the 
beam projecting from the roof of the structure be¬ 
hind Mark (Fig. 39), around which a drapery has 
been wound. Only the curtains hanging from the up¬ 
per band of the frame in the portraits of Matthew 
and Luke bear a relation to the other Cilician minia¬ 
tures (Figs. 38, 40). 

Figurative miniatures appear on the margins of the 
Venice Gospels and, judging from the scant infor¬ 
mation available, a similar system had been used in 
the Lwow Gospels. The development of such images, 
of which a few had already been represented in 1173 
in the Elegies of Gregory of Narek, is closely linked 
with that of the marginal ornaments at the beginning 
of the pericopes. The miniatures of the Venice Gos¬ 
pels can be grouped in different categories: (a) a fig¬ 
ure or an inanimate object evokes the event that is 
recounted: for instance, the head of John the Baptist, 
drawn above the ornament, faces the lection of his 
beheading; a fish accompanies the passage on the 
tribute money (fol. 57V), as well as John 21:15, where 
it recalls the miraculous draught at the Sea of Tiber¬ 
ias. 146 (b) The image occasionally has a symbolic 
meaning; thus while on fol. 230 the structure resem¬ 
bling a ciborium stands for the Temple of Jerusalem 
whose destruction is foretold (Luke 21:5-6), on fol. 
54V it is an image of the spiritual church, for it accom¬ 
panies Christ’s words: “Thou art Peter and upon this 
rock will I build my church” (Matt. 16:18). 147 A cross 
is drawn above the ornament next to the passage of 
Matthew where Jesus predicts his crucifixion, while 
next to the account of the crucifixion in John’s Gospel 
the painter has represented the throne of the Hetoi- 
masia, giving special prominence to the cross. 148 (c) 
Other miniatures are literal interpretations. A dove 
carrying on its wings the medallion portrait of the 
youthful Christ illustrates Luke 4:14: “And Jesus re¬ 
turned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee”; the 
same image had also been represented in the Lwow 
Gospels. 149 On fol. 78 of the Venice Gospels, a large 
miniature (Fig. 42) accompanies the prediction of the 
Second Coming in Matt. 24:29-30: “Immediately 
after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be 

146 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pi. xxxn, fig. 59. 

147 Ibid., pi. xxxiii, fig. 65. 

148 Ibid., pi.xxxn, fig. 62 and pi. xxxi, fig. 53. 

*49 Ibid., pi. xxxii, fig. 57. B. V. Keuprulian, “Exhibition 
of the Armenian Historical Memorials of Poland,” (in Ar¬ 
menian) Anahit (1932), nos. 3-6, p. 48, fig. 18. The only 
other marginal miniatures that have been mentioned are 
the medallion figures of Jesus, David, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob on the first page of the Gospel of Matthew. Akinian, 
“Das Skevra-Evangeliar,” 6. 
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darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and 
the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken: and then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of Man in heaven.” Two angels sup¬ 
port the starlit globe of heaven where the throne has 
been placed, a throne in the shape of two cushions 
with a drapery thrown over them. The large double 
cross, with a crown at the intersection of the arms, 
extends beyond the globe; prominence is thus given 
once again to the “sign of the Son of Man.” 

This type of illustration, exemplified by the Venice 
Gospels, and probably by the Lwow Gospels as well, 
will be further developed in the thirteenth century 
and differs in several respects from Byzantine usage. 
Literal interpretations, so common in the Greek Psal¬ 
ters with marginal illustrations, appear occasionally 
in Lectionaries and in the two Gospels with a detailed 
cycle, Paris, gr. 74, and Florence, Laurentian Library, 
Plut. VI.23. But there are no examples of inanimate 
objects, or of a single detail evoking a given event. 
The difference between the two systems can best be 
seen by comparing the composite image of the Sec¬ 
ond Coming in the Venice Gospels (Fig. 42) with the 
narrative cycle of the Laurentianus. In the latter, suc¬ 
cessive scenes illustrate Matt. 24:29-31 almost word 
for word: 150 Jesus, speaking to his disciples, points to 
the darkened sun and moon and to the falling stars; 
the Son of Man, surrounded by the angelic host, ap¬ 
pears in heaven and is seen by the tribes of the earth; 
an angel sounds the trumpet in order to gather the 
elect. 

The manuscripts illustrated at Hromkla and Ske- 
vra have sometimes been considered representatives 
of two “schools” of painting. Such a term cannot be 
used in the same sense as it is, for instance, in West¬ 
ern medieval art, and it can only be applied to areas 
rather than to specific scriptoria. The extant ex¬ 
amples are too few for us to be sure that given types 
or specific formulae are characteristic of one scripto¬ 
rium rather than of another, or that they were the 
only ones in use. Scribes and painters went from one 
monastery to another, as did, for instance, the illus¬ 
trator of the Lwow Gospels and his namesake Grigor; 
similar cases are attested by the colophons of later 
manuscripts, consequently the place of the copy may 
not necessarily be the one in which the painter had 
been trained. Moreover, the manuscripts themselves 
occasionally passed into different hands and could 
then serve as models to painters working in another 
scriptorium. Finally, more than one model could have 
been used by a painter. The Lwow Gospels is a good 

150 T. Velmans, Le Tetraevangile de la Laurentienne, Flor¬ 
ence, Laur. VI. 23, Bibliotheque des Cahiers Archeologiques 6 
(Paris, 1971), fig. 106. 


example for, as we have seen, the ornamental designs 
of the Canon tables and headpieces are almost iden¬ 
tical with those of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635, 
while there is a marked difference between the figu¬ 
rative miniatures and the mode of illustration. 
Hromkla and Skevra, the foremost centers in the 
twelfth century, were in close relation with each other, 
as was Mlitj. 

Judging from the few known examples, the paint¬ 
ers working in other monasteries during the second 
half of the twelfth century were less skilled. The Gos¬ 
pels of London, British Library, Or. 81, commis¬ 
sioned in 1181 by Samuel, the abbot of Drazark, and 
illustrated by the priest Khatchatur with the usual set 
of Canon tables, a dedicatory miniature, and the por¬ 
traits of the evangelists, is a mediocre work. 151 The 
rather coarse figures of the evangelists, which occupy 
the entire picture space, are painted in chalky colors, 
laid in wide brushstrokes with little attempt at mod¬ 
eling (Figs. 44-45). Blues, browns, and greens, flaked 
in many places, predominate, and the backgrounds 
are also colored; in the portrait of Matthew (fol. 8v) 
there are three bands: dark blue, olive green, and 
dark green. This type of colored background is rarely 
used; a second example may be seen slightly later in 
the Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 938 illus¬ 
trated by Kozma. 152 Matthew and Luke (fols. 8v and 
i8ov) are seated in the same attitude, pen poised on 
the open book held upright on their knees; John 
looks up toward the Hand of God emerging from the 
sky (Fig. 45). This indication of divine inspiration is 
usually reserved for the portrait of John dictating to 
Prochoros; in a few Byzantine manuscripts, John 
turns around to look at the Hand of God drawn in 
the upper left corner of the frame. 153 The same 
movement is suggested in two eleventh-century man¬ 
uscripts, Erevan, Mat. 3793 and 10099, where Christ, 
in bust and blessing, appears in the sky, while in the 
allied Mughni Gospels John turns toward the angel 
flying down. 154 The evangelist facing the Hand of 
God, as in the present manuscript, is a rare type. An¬ 
other example may be seen in a twelfth-century Latin 
Gospel book, Paris, lat. 9396, probably illustrated in 
the Orient, while in an earlier Byzantine Gospel 

*5* F. C. Conybeare, A Catalogue of the Armenian Manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum (London, 1913), 4—6 (All the 
Oriental manuscripts have now been transferred to the 
British Library but they have retained the same call num¬ 
bers). Color reproductions in V. Nersessian, Armenian Illu¬ 
minated Gospel-Books (London, 1987), pi. I. 

152 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pis. 60, 62, 64, 

66 . 

153 H. Buchthal, “A Byzantine Miniature,” DOP 15 
(1961), 132, fig. 7. 

134 Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, figs. 63, 79, 95. 
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book, Vatican, Barberini gr. 319, dated 1039, rays of 
light descend from the sky. 155 

The portrait of Mark combines two different icon- 
ographic types (Fig. 44). The frontal pose, already 
used in the Mughni Gospels and allied manu¬ 
scripts, 156 has been combined with the type in which 
the evangelist, seated in side view, holds with the left 
hand the book placed on the lectern, while the right 
hand rests on his knees or on the book lying in his 
lap, a type of which the reverse image occurs in Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 7347 (Fig. 17). The angular segments at the 
sides of the arch suggest an awkward copy of the arch 
inscribed in a rectangle, occasionally used for the 
evangelist portraits and, in the group of twelfth- 
century manuscripts under consideration, in one of 
the portraits of Gregory of Narek (Fig. 24). There 
may be a faint attempt at portraiture in the image of 
the elderly bearded donor wearing the pointed black 
hood, which, from the twelfth century on, replaced 
the veil formerly used by bishops (Fig. 43). Christ’s 
attitude, turned toward the donor figured on the 
same level, creates a more intimate scene than did his 
hieratic pose in the Gospels of 1166 (Erevan, Mat. 

7347; F >g- 16 >- 

The ornamental repertory of the Canon tables and 
headpieces, less rich than that of other contemporary 
manuscripts, primarily consists of all-over patterns, 
simple combinations of trefoils and half-palmettes, 
and in multicolored disks covering the columns as 
well as the frames of the rectangles and inscribed 
arches of the Canon tables (Fig. 46). In contradistinc¬ 
tion to the figural miniatures, these designs are 
painted on gold ground. 157 The portraits of Eusebius 
and Carpianus and the lateral ornaments of the 
Canon tables and incipit pages have been omitted, as 
they had been in the Gospels illustrated in 1113 in 
the same monastery of Drazark (Erevan, Mat. 6763). 
The large initials, similar to the types used in the Gos¬ 
pels of 1166 and 1173-74 (Figs. 47, 10, 13), occupy 
the entire space of a text column; in the second col¬ 
umn, the gold uncials are written on blue ground. We 
have here a simpler version of the ornate pages of 
Erevan, Mat. 311. The marginal, pericope ornaments 
are primarily simple circles framing the numbers. 

The monastery of Mashkevor was one of the oldest 
establishments in Cilicia; according to tradition, it 
had been founded, like Drazark, by the Rubenid 

■ssBuchthal, Miniature Painting, 23, pi. 33a. K. Weitz- 
mann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des IX. und X. Jahrhun- 
derts (Berlin, 1935), 73 and fig. 492. 

‘ 5 6 Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, figs. 59, 77, 91. 

^ The folios with Canon tables 2 to 7 are missing. The 
donation scene and the portraits of the evangelists are 
painted on single folios mounted on stubs. 


prince T’oros I. 158 Only two manuscripts illustrated 
there during the twelfth century are known, both of 
them copied by a scribe named Vardan: the Gospels 
of the Monastery of New Julfa 56/22, dated 1187, and 
the Lectionary of the Armenian Patriarchate in Je¬ 
rusalem, 121, dated 1192. 159 Vardan was more skilled 
than the painter of the London Gospels. The delicate 
foliate scrolls of the headpiece of Matthew, painted in 
blue on gold ground, the incipit initials of the Gos¬ 
pels (Fig. 49), as well as the initials and marginal or¬ 
naments of the Lectionary, compare favorably with 
those of the manuscripts illustrated at Hromkla and 
Skevra. The simple ornaments of the Canon tables 
are shown in reserve against the tinted background; 
the large cross facing the incipit page of Matthew is 
painted in full color, predominantly blue, on gold 
ground like the headpieces of the Gospels (Fig. 48). 
The mound on which the cross is raised is an orna¬ 
mental design, as in Erevan, Mat. 6763 (Fig. 2): here 
two trefoils, in heart-shaped frames, adorn the semi¬ 
circular space; similar trefoils fill the spandrels of the 
inscribed arch. The cross itself differs from all earlier 
examples: halfway along each arm blue strands coil 
outward in countercurves and form S-shaped motifs. 

Four Gospel manuscripts devoid of colophons— 
Washington, Freer 50.3, Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796, 
and Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141/102 and 888/ 
159—have a number of specific traits in common. 
They are written in small, angular uncials like the 
dated manuscripts considered above, a script that be¬ 
came the norm in Cilicia during the twelfth century. 
In the thirteenth century it was replaced by the 
minuscule ( bolorgir ), except in some luxury manu¬ 
scripts written in rounded uncials and, in rare in¬ 
stances, in angular uncials but with somewhat larger 
letters than those of the present group of Gospels. 

These four manuscripts are the following: 

1. Washington, Freer 50.3, the largest of the 
four. 160 The illustrations consist of: fols. iv-2, 3V—6, 
7-9, Letter of Eusebius and Canon tables; fols. iov- 
11, 78V-79, 129V-130, 219V-220, portraits of the 
evangelists and incipit pages of their Gospels (Figs. 
52-53); fols. 100 and 132V, full-page representations 
of the Transfiguration and the Annunciation (Figs. 
50, 51). Each of these two leaves, painted only on one 
side, is added to the quaternion. In considering the 
lacunae in the text and the stub of an excised leaf one 

ls8 Oskian, Monasteries of Cilicia, 235-45. 

*59 Ter Avetissian, Katalog Neu-Djoulfa, I, 33-34. Der 
Nersessian and Mekhitarian, Miniatures armeniennes 
d’Ispahan, 28 and 97, fig. 5. Bogharian, Grand Catalogue 
(1972), VI, 338.52, figs. 44 - 50 - 

160 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 7-17, pis. 6—16. 
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can suggest that, originally, the following scenes of a 
festival cycle had been represented: Holy Women at 
the Sepulcher (after fol. 77, Matt. 24:24 to end); Na¬ 
tivity (after fol. 136, Luke 2:2-9); Crucifixion or De¬ 
scent from the Cross (after fol. 214, Luke 23:39—53); 
Last Supper or Washing of the Feet (after fol. 256, 
John 12:23-13:11), Betrayal (after fol. 259, John 
14:12—18:22), Crucifixion or Incredulity of Thomas 
(after fol. 260, John 18:34-21:10). There were prob¬ 
ably, in addition, other miniatures of the festival 
cycle painted on one side of a folio and added to the 
quaternion, like the two extant compositions (Figs. 
50,51). 

2. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796, measuring 27.5 X 
18.8 cm. 161 The illustrations are as follows: fols. 2v—3, 
Letter of Eusebius (Fig. 54); fols. 4V-5, Canon tables 
9 and 10 (Fig. 55); fols. 5V-6, portrait of Matthew and 
first page of his Gospel (Figs. 60, 56); fol. 88v, Holy 
Women at the Sepulcher and Christ appearing to 
them (after Matt. 28:3 on fol. 88; Fig. 64); fols. 91V- 
92, portrait of Mark with Peter and first page of his 
Gospel (Figs. 61, 57); fols. 141V-142, portrait of Luke 
and first page of his Gospel (Figs. 62, 58); fols. 225V- 
226, John dictating to Prochoros and first page of his 
Gospel (Figs. 63, 59); fol. 288V, Christ and the donor, 
the cleric Matt’e (Fig. 65). A conjugate leaf is missing 
between fols. 7 and 8 with Matt. 1:21-2:17; this pas¬ 
sage is not long enough to have covered four pages, 
and the Nativity was probably represented on one of 
them. The stub of an excised leaf is visible between 
fols. 136 and 137, and since there is no lacuna in the 
text, the Betrayal was probably represented to illus¬ 
trate Mark 14:43-52. Other miniatured folios may 
have been removed without leaving traces, like the 
Canon tables 1 to 8 in the first gathering. The extant 
Canon tables and the headpieces are painted on gold 
ground, the miniatures on blue ground (Figs. 60-63, 
64, 65). The usual opening sentence of the colophon, 
“Glory to the most holy Trinity . . . ,” is written on fol. 
287V, but the rest of the page and folio 288r are left 
blank. The scribe probably intended to write the 
principal colophon here, but for some unknown rea¬ 
son the plan was not carried out. We now have only 
the sponsor’s name in the dedication scene on fol. 
288v and in two brief notes, together with his broth¬ 
er’s name: fol. 142, “I beg you to remember in the 
Lord, Vahan and Matt’eos, humble servants of God”; 
fol. 224, “I beg you to remember in the Lord Matt’e, 
humble servant of God, and his brother Vahan.” In 

161 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 146-50. Ar¬ 
menian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, ed. B. Narkiss (Oxford, 
1980), 41-43, figs. 57—60 (colored). Der Nersessian, Arme¬ 
nian Art, 129, figs. 90—91. 


the absence of additional information, neither one of 
these two men can be identified, any more than the 
painter T’eodoros, 162 who has signed his name, sur¬ 
rounded by a tendril scroll, under the portrait of the 
evangelist Matthew (Fig. 60). This type of ornate 
script is of Islamic origin; it appears already in the 
Ibn-al-Bawwab manuscript of Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library, written at Baghdad in 1000-1001, and it was 
further developed by the calligraphers in following 
centuries. 163 T’eodoros’ signature is not the only Ar¬ 
menian example; similar ornate scripts may be seen, 
for instance, in the Homiliary of Mush, dated 1200- 
1202, and in the Gospels of Haghbat of 1211 (Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 7729 and 6288). 164 

A colophon of later date, added on fol. 2 of Jeru¬ 
salem, Arm. Patr. 1796, records that a pious man 
named Kir Vasil had come from Melitene to Erzinjan 
and had died there. In 1287 his wife, Medstikin, his 
son Apulk’aram, and his other children offered the 
manuscript, in his memory, to the church of the Holy 
Illuminator. 165 This colophon can only serve as a ter¬ 
minus ante quern; the fact that the second owner, Kir 
Vasil, had been a resident of Melitene can in no way 
be used as an indication that the manuscript had 
been copied in that town a century earlier. 

3. Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141/102, measur¬ 
ing 14.5 x 11 cm, is the smallest of the four Gospels 
under consideration. 166 The first page of the Letter 
of Eusebius is lost, and the order of the folios of the 
first quire has been disturbed; the proper sequence is 
as follows: fol. lr—v, Letter of Eusebius; fol. 6, Canon 
1; fols. 6v and 2, Canon 2; fol. 2v, Canons 3—4; fol. 
3r-v, Canons 5 and 6; fol. 5, Canons 7—8; fol. 5V, 
Canon 9; fol. 4r-v, Canons 9-10. These miniatures 
are painted on gold ground; the figurative ones, 
painted on blue ground, are either full-page compo¬ 
sitions on single leaves or smaller ones introduced 
into the text columns. These Gospel scenes are as fol- 

162 Guard sheets with part of a colophon in uncials re¬ 
cording the name of a scribe bearing the name of T’eodo¬ 
ros, but without any other information, are found in the 
manuscript of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1546, containing the 
writings of Gregory of Tat’ev (fi^io). Bogharian, Grand 
Catalogue (1971), V, 306. 

163 D. S. Rice, The Unique Ibn al-Bawwab Manuscript in the 
Chester Beatty Library (Dublin, 1955), pis. 1—11. Examples 
from other 1 ith-century manuscripts on pis. x, xma, xivg, 
xvna-b. 

164 A. S. Matevosian, “The Date and Place of Copy of the 
Homiliary of Mush” (in Armenian), BMat 9 (1969), 151, fig. 

1. G. Hovsep’ian, “A Masterpiece of the School of Haghbat” 
(in Armenian), in Materials and Studies for the History of Ar¬ 
menian Art and Culture (Jerusalem, 1935), I, 57, fig- 7. 

,6 5 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 149. 

166 B. Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue, I,.cols. 449—56. Jan- 
ashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, 42—44, pis. 48—50. 
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lows: fol. 66, Last Judgment, full page and facing 
Matt. 25:31-46 (Fig. 71); fol. 77, Holy Women at the 
Sepulcher, after Matt. 28:7 (Fig. 72); fol. 78, incipit 
page of Mark’s Gospel (Fig. 67); fols. 121V-122, por¬ 
trait of Luke and incipit page of his Gospel (Figs. 69- 
70); fols. 124, Annunciation, after Luke 1:28 (Fig. 
73); fol. 195, Harrowing of Hell, full page facing the 
pericope of Luke 23:50 ff (Fig. 74); fol. 200, first page 
of the gospel of John (Fig. 68); fol. 232, Raising of 
Lazarus, after John 11:30 (Fig. 75); fol. 257, Incre¬ 
dulity of Thomas, full page facing the pericope . of 
John 20:26 ff (Fig. 76). 

In addition to the portraits of Matthew, Mark, and 
John, and the first page of the Gospel of Matthew, 
several Gospel scenes are lost, as evidenced by the la¬ 
cunae in the text too short to have filled both pages 
of a leaf. The following scenes were probably repre¬ 
sented: Baptism, after fol. 10, lacuna Matt. 3:9—16; 
Entry into Jerusalem, after fol. 104, lacuna Mark 
10:49—11:5; Presentation of Christ, after fol. 127, la¬ 
cuna Luke 2:23—35; Crucifixion, fol. 252, with John 
19:21—25 added later. In brief notes written on fol. 
98V and 120V, by the same hand as the text of the 
Gospels, a certain Husik begs to be remembered in 
prayer. He may be the scribe or the sponsor, but in 
the absence of additional information he cannot be 
identified. 

4. Venice, Mekhitharist Library 888/159, measur¬ 
ing 19.1 x 13.5 cm, was copied by the scribe Karapet 
of Edessa who, in a short note on fol. 211V, asks the 
readers to remember him in their prayers. 167 The 
principal colophon, which may have been written at 
the end of the manuscript, is lost together with the 
last verses of the Gospel of John. The following min¬ 
iatured leaves are also missing: the Letter of Euse¬ 
bius; Canon tables 1-6 and 9-10; the portraits of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The illustrations now con¬ 
sist of: Canon tables 7-8 misbound on fol. 212 (Fig. 
77); the incipit pages of the four Gospels and the por¬ 
trait of John on fol. 7, 85, 137, 213V-214 (Figs. 78- 
80); and the following eight miniatures introduced 
into the text columns of Luke’s Gospel: fol. 143, 
Christ among the Doctors (2:48; Fig. 86); fol. 147, 

167 Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue, I, cols. 675—80. Janash- 
ian, Armenian Miniature Painting , 45—48, pis. 51—55. Der 
Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 87—102, pis. xxxiv- 
xxxix. In his description of this manuscript, B. Sarghissian 
has noted (on col. 678) the presence of domenical or Sun¬ 
day letters, which were first introduced into Gospel manu¬ 
scripts shortly after the death of Catholicos Nerses the Gra¬ 
cious in 1170, probably at the time of Nerses of Lambron. 
This fact alone, to say nothing of other considerations, ar¬ 
gues against the 1 ith-century date assigned by Janashian to 
this manuscript as well as to Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
141, Armenian Miniature Painting, 47 and 44. 


Healing of the Demoniac (4:35; Fig. 87), fol. 147V, 
Healing of Peter’s Mother-in-law (4:40); fol. 148, Mi¬ 
raculous Draught of Fishes (5:4); fol. 149, Healing of 
the Leper (5:13); fol. 158, Jesus at the House of Si¬ 
mon (7:39); fol. 167V, Jesus and John (9:49); fol. 203, 
Jesus at Gethsemane (22:42). All these miniatures are 
painted on blue ground, except for the last, where 
the ground is gold. 

The ornamental compositions of the Letter of Eu¬ 
sebius, the Canon tables, and the incipit pages of 
these four Gospels are much simpler than those of 
the manuscripts illustrated at Hromkla, Skevra, and 
Mlitj. The portraits of Eusebius and Carpianus ap¬ 
pear only in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796 (Fig. 54); in 
Washington, Freer 50.3 168 and Venice, Mekhitharist 
Library 141 the text of the Letter begins in the shal¬ 
low tympanum and continues in the space between 
the supporting columns. In these three manuscripts, 
trees or foliate scrolls adorn only the outer margins 
of the Canon tables; the rectangles are covered with 
simple foliate designs, the titles are written in the 
roundels or quatrefoils shown in reserve within these 
rectangles, or in the small arches opening into them 
(Figs. 55, 66). There are no animal figures save for 
the small birds above the rectangles. The single 
Canon table extant in Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
888 is a slightly more ornate variant of the general 
type: a tree is drawn in the outer margin, but the 
scroll next to the inner column is identical with the 
one on folio 4V of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796 (Figs. 
77, 55). The II-shaped or rectangular headpieces are 
adorned primarily with floral or geometric motifs, 
and only in one instance do we see an animated 
scroll. 169 The distinguishing features of these pages 
are the tendril scrolls and the evangelist symbols 
drawn next to the incipit initials or between the hastae 
in the case of Mark’s initial (Figs. 53, 57, 67). This 
system, which is not regularly applied in all the man¬ 
uscripts under consideration, 170 is in a way interme¬ 
diary between the one where the symbol is above the 
second text column, as in Erevan, Mat. 7347 and the 
Gospels formerly at Tokat 171 (Fig. 10), and the full 
integration of symbol and initial, as in the Gospels of 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635, Lwow, and Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 311 (Fig. 26). 

In Venice, Mekhitharist Library 888, the incipit 
pages of Mark and John differ considerably from the 
corresponding folios of the other three manuscripts: 

■68 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, figs. 9-10. 

169 Ibid., fig. 22. 

170 The symbols accompany all four initials in Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 1796 and Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141, but 
only that of Mark in Washington, Freer 50.3. 

171 See above, p. 7. 
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Mark’s symbol, a red lion reared on its hind legs, is 
painted in the roundel of the headpiece, outlined 
against the blue background (Fig. 78). The eagle 
crowns the initial of John’s Gospel, as in several man¬ 
uscripts considered above, 172 while in the headpiece 
the painter has represented Christ Emmanuel (Fig. 
80). This portrait faces that of the Ancient of Days 
between the archangels Uriel and Raphael, painted 
on the opposite page above the representation of 
John dictating to his disciple Prochoros (Fig. 79). 
These two images of the deity are a most appropriate 
illustration for the opening sentence of John’s Gos¬ 
pel: “In the beginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God and the Word was God” (John 1:1); 
already in the tenth-century Greek Gospels of Paris, 
B.N. gr. 64, the Ancient of Days and, in this case, the 
mature Christ, had been represented on either side 
of this sentence. 173 In the present instance, the An¬ 
cient of Days should also be considered with John’s 
portrait painted below, for the evangelist, dictating to 
Prochoros, points to him, and, moreover, stands in a 
small island with a building in the foreground recall¬ 
ing the island of Patmos and its famous monastery. 
We are thus reminded of John’s words in Revelation, 
when he was “in the isle that is called Patmos,” and 
saw “one like unto the Son of man. . . . His head and 
his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow” (1:9, 

13-14)- 

In 1166 the scribe Kozma had figured Christ Em¬ 
manuel in the headpiece of Matthew’s Gospel and the 
Lamb of God in that of John (Erevan, Mat. 7347; 
Figs. 9, 12). Two other Armenian miniatures are re¬ 
lated in thought, though not in form, to the present 
representations. On the incipit page of the Book of 
Revelation in a Bible illustrated in 1269 at Erzinjan 
(Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1925, p. 1035), John stands in 
a rocky landscape and, while dictating to Prochoros, 
looks up at Christ figured in the headpiece, and from 
whose hand rays of light descend upon him. 174 The 
second example was mentioned earlier: in Venice, 
Mekhitharist Library 1635, the crowning motifs of 
Canons 9-10 represent Christ Emmanuel on one 
page and, on the other, the throne of the Hetoimasia, 
that is, the glorification of Christ equal with the Fa¬ 
ther and the Holy Ghost. 175 

The evangelist portraits of the other three manu¬ 
scripts conform by and large to the iconographic 
types already used in Armenia during the eleventh 

1?a See Figs. 12, 33, and 36. 

,73 Omont, Anciens manuscrits, pi. lxxxvi. 

174 S. Der Nersessian, “La Bible d’Erznka de fan 1269: 
Jerusalem no. 1925,” Etchmiadzin 11-12 (1966), 28-39; 
repr. in Etudes byz. et arm., 604 and fig. 374. 

175 See above, pp. 17—18. 


century; the only exception is the portrait of Mark in 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796 (Fig. 61). The evangelist, 
seated on the right, dips his pen into the inkwell, 
ready to write under the dictation of Peter who faces 
him; a ciborium is placed behind the square table, 
and the names of the two figures are written in white 
uncials on the blue background. The grouping of the 
apostle dictating to the evangelist occurs in earlier 
Western as well as Byzantine art. On the ivory plaque 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, Mark 
is seated on the right as in our miniature, while in the 
tenth-century Byzantine New Testament of Balti¬ 
more, Walters 524 he is seated on the left, as is usual 
when he is represented alone. 176 The distinctive trait 
of the Armenian miniature is Peter’s attitude, looking 
up and left hand raised as if pointing to an appari¬ 
tion. The meaning of this gesture becomes clear 
when this miniature is compared with the corre¬ 
sponding composition in the Gospels of Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 2569, a manuscript copied in 1577-79 but 
based on an older model, as we shall have occasion to 
see (Fig. 94). 177 There Peter, seated again on the left, 
looks up and points to the medallion portrait of 
Christ, from whom he receives his inspiration. 

As mentioned above, the other evangelist portraits 
of these manuscripts conform to the usual types, 
though they do not always represent the same var¬ 
iant. In the case of Luke, however, we have the iden¬ 
tical iconography in all three manuscripts; we can 
thus see more clearly the stylistic differences. The 
linear treatment of the draperies is most marked in 
the Freer Gospels (Fig. 52), in the delineation of the 
folds of the mantle, especially around the hips and 
the bulging knee separated from the hip by the di¬ 
agonal pleats. In the Jerusalem manuscript (Fig. 62), 
although the delineation of the folds of the tunic fol¬ 
lows the same pattern, with the pointed oval marking 

176 Weitzmann, “An Illustrated Greek New Testament,” 
20, fig. 10. This iconographic type with Peter on the right 
also penetrated Armenia; it may be seen in Erevan, Mat. 
2848, illustrated in 1292 by Momik at Noravank’, in the 
province of Siunik’ (A. N. Avetisian, The Gladzor School of 
Armenian Miniature Painting [in Armenian] [Erevan, 1971], 
53 and fig. 4); and, in a modified form, in the 15 th-century 
Gospel of Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 567, where rays 
of light descend on Mark from an angel, figured above Pe¬ 
ter (Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, 61—62, pi. 39a). 
A variant of the evangelist portrait with a companion fig¬ 
ure, studied by J. Weitzmann-Fiedler, “Ein Evangelientyp 
mit Aposteln als Begleitfiguren,” in Adolph Goldschmidt zu 
seinem siebzigsten Geburtstag (Berlin, 1935), 32ff also occurs 
in Siunik 1 , in a Gospel book illustrated in 1292 by another 
painter; here the scribe, instead of standing in front of the 
evangelist, is seated on the left writing under the latter’s 
dictation as does Prochoros in the portraits of the evangelist 
John (Erevan, Mat. 6292: Avetisian, Gladzor School, fig. 2). 

177 See below, p. 28. 
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the shoulder articulation, the treatment of the lower 
part of the figure, with the left leg passing behind the 
right one, confers a more natural appearance to the 
figure. The miniature of Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 141 carries us one step further toward a more 
plastic treatment, with less emphasis on the linear 
pattern (Fig. 69). However, a significant detail allies 
the miniatures of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796 and 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141 with each other, for 
in both manuscripts the evangelist’s name is excep¬ 
tionally spelled Lukas, as in Greek, instead of the Ar¬ 
menian form Ghukas. John dictating to Prochoros in 
the Jerusalem Gospels is the reverse image of the 
composition of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 888 
(Figs. 63, 79). There is no suggestion here of the is¬ 
land of Patmos, and the evangelist (designated as St. 
John the Theologian) points to the Hand of God is¬ 
suing from the sky; but in both miniatures Prochoros, 
writing, is drawn on a larger scale than usual and is 
seated in an armchair. 

The Gospel scenes of Washington, Freer 50.3, Je¬ 
rusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796, and Venice, Mekhitharist 
Library 141 formed part of a festival cycle. Such 
cycles existed in the eleventh-century manuscripts of 
Armenia, namely, the Trebizond and Mughni Gos¬ 
pels, and in those illustrated in the general area of 
Melitene. 178 In style and iconography the composi¬ 
tions of our three Cilician manuscripts are closer to 
those of the Trebizond Gospels, as well as to the few 
miniatures preserved from the rich narrative cycle 
that once adorned the Gospels commissioned by King 
Gagik of Kars. 179 The scenes common to two or three 
of the manuscripts under consideration enable us to 
better define the iconographic similarities as well as 
the stylistic differences. In the Washington, Freer 
Gospels., the angel of the Annunciation stands in a 
rather stiff attitude, while in Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 141 he advances rapidly, the floating end of his 
mantle suggesting the swiftness of approach (Figs. 
51, 73). This figure is stylistically closer to the corre¬ 
sponding one in the Trebizond Gospels. 180 The atti¬ 
tude of the Virgin, right hand raised, palm outward, 
is the same in all three miniatures. The scene of the 
Holy Women at the Sepulcher shows similar stylistic 
differences between Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796 and 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141 (Figs. 64, 72). In the 
former the angel, seated frontally above rather than 
on the “rolled stone,” points to the empty sepulcher, 
but he does not turn his head toward the two holy 
women as he does in the miniature of Venice, Mek- 

178 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pis. 18-23. Iz _ 
mailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, 65—102. 

' 7 9 Ibid., 192—201. 

180 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting , pi. 18. 


hitharist Library 141, where this movement confers 
greater meaning to his gesture; moreover, he appears 
to be more firmly seated on the “rolled stone.” The 
iconographic type of this composition, ultimately de¬ 
rived from Byzantine art, had already been adopted 
in Armenia in the eleventh century, as evidenced by 
one of the rare miniatures preserved in the Gospels 
of King Gagik of Kars (Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2556, 
fol. 132V). 181 Here, as in Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
141, the angel pointing to the empty sepulcher turns 
his head to address the holy women, four in number 
instead of the usual two. 

The second scene of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796, 
Christ appearing to the Holy Women, has a monu¬ 
mental character (Fig. 64 ). The composition is sym¬ 
metrical in every detail: in the position of Christ who, 
standing frontally, with outstretched hands, blesses 
the two women; in the attitude of the latter as they 
grasp Christ’s feet; even in the shapes of the trees and 
hills. The symmetrical type is used primarily in Byz¬ 
antine art when this scene alone represents the Res¬ 
urrection, for instance, in the Homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Paris, gr. 510, or in the Lectionary of St. 
Petersburg 21. 182 The complex composition of the 
Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 6201, dated 1038, which 
groups four holy women, Peter and John approach¬ 
ing the sepulcher, and Christ standing frontally on 
the right, has no connection with the Byzantine and 
derivative iconographic types. 183 

As already noted above in the description of these 
manuscripts, a larger number of Gospel scenes are 
preserved in Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141 than 
in any of the other manuscripts of this group. The 
Last Judgment, on folio 66, is the most interesting 
composition, all the more so as it does not usually 
form part of the “feast” cycle (Fig. 71). Here it illus¬ 
trates Matt. 25:31—33 written on the opposite page: 
“When the Son of man shall come in his glory and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory. And before him shall be gathered 
all nations; and he shall separate them from one an¬ 
other, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats. And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
but the goats on the left.” Two angels stand on guard 
at the sides of Christ enthroned; the apostles, pre¬ 
ceded by Peter and Paul, are on his right, and Christ 
has passed his arm around Peter’s shoulders, drawing 
him close in an affectionate gesture, while he raises 

l8i S. Der Nersessian, “L’Evangile du roi Gagik de Kars: 
Jerusalem no. 2556,” REArm, n.s. 18 (1984), 93 and fig. 2. 

l8z Omont, Anciens manuscrits, pi. xxi. C. R. Morey, “Notes 
on East Christian Miniatures,” ArtB 11 (1929), 70 and fig. 
83. Millet, Iconographie de VEvangile, 542—46. 

l8 3 Izmailova, “Le tetraevangile,” 229-32, fig. 15. 
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his left hand to banish the sinners “into everlasting 
fire” (v. 41). These sinners are young men, clad in 
short tunics, and the flames of the river of fire issuing 
from the throne touch their feet. 

The simile of the sheep and goats was literally in¬ 
terpreted in the Early Christian period. At S. Apolli- 
nare Nuovo in Ravenna, Christ enthroned between 
two angels extends his open right hand toward three 
sheep, while three goats, also facing Christ, stand on 
the left. 184 On a sarcophagus lid in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, Christ lays his right 
hand on the first of eight sheep and raises his left 
hand to banish the goats standing on his left. 185 This 
literal interpretation found favor in Western Eu¬ 
rope, 186 while in Byzantine art and its sphere of influ¬ 
ence the grandiose composition of the Last Judg¬ 
ment, arranged on several registers, became the 
normal type from the eleventh century on. Even in 
simpler compositions, such as the marginal miniature 
in the eleventh-century Greek Lectionary of the Hel¬ 
lenic Institute in Venice, the derivation from this de¬ 
veloped type can be discerned: an angel leads Peter 
and the other apostles toward the enthroned Christ, 
while another angel drives into the flames a group 
comprising a bishop, a king, clerics, and women, as in 
the developed Byzantine representations. 187 The Ar¬ 
menian miniature, where the angels standing on 
guard take no part in the action, is closer to the Early 
Christian type; it is based directly on Matthew’s text 
with, however, a special emphasis on the privileged 
position of Peter. 

In the Incredulity of Thomas, the painter of Ven¬ 
ice, Mekhitharist Library 141 has again retained, in 
part, an Early Christian type (Fig. 76). As on the am¬ 
pullae of the Holy Land, Christ has seized Thomas’ 
hand to his bared wound, whereas in the majority of 
Byzantine examples before the thirteenth century he 
stands with right hand raised. 188 Christ’s slightly sway¬ 
ing stance and the surprised expressions of the 
apostles confer great intensity to this scene. Contrary 

184 W. F. Volbach and M. Hirmer , Friihchristliche Kunst. Die 
Kunst der Spatantike in West- und Ostrom (Munich, 1958), fig. 
1 5 1 - 

185 B. Brenk, Tradition und Neuerung in der christlichen 
Kunst des ersten Jahrtausends. Studien zur Geschichte des Weltger- 
ichtsbildes (Vienna, 1966), 38, fig. 1. 

186 Ibid., 40-50. On the Merovingian sarcophagus at 
Jouarre men stand, with raised hand, on either side of the 
enthroned Christ: ibid., 43, fig. 6 and B. Brenk, “Margina- 
lien zum sog. Sarkophag des Agilbert in Jouarre,” CahArch 
14 (1964), 95-107. 

l87 A. Xyngoupoulos, T6 icrcoQT]pgvov Enayy^iov tot) 
'EM.r|VLxoii ’Ivotitoutoi) Bevetiag (Venice, 1962), 71 and 
pi. vi. 1. 

188 A. Grabar, Les Ampoules de Terre Sainte ( Monza-Bobbio) 
(Paris, 1958), pis. xv, xvir, 2. Millet, Iconographie de 
VEvangile, 576-78, 587. 


to the usual practice, Paul stands in the foreground, 
while Peter, in the second row though close to Christ, 
looks at Paul. The iconographie variant of Christ seiz¬ 
ing Thomas’ hand found favor among the artists of 
the Christian East; it was almost invariably adopted 
by the Syrian miniaturists, and it also occurs in the 
Coptic-Arabic New Testament of the Institut Catho- 
lique in Paris. 189 These two scenes, the Last Judgment 
and the Incredulity of Thomas, are the oldest extant 
examples in Armenian manuscripts. 

The Raising of Lazarus and the Harrowing of Hell 
(Figs. 75, 74) differ from the unskilled drawings of 
the earlier, provincial Armenian manuscripts. 190 In 
the first of these two scenes, the painter has elimi¬ 
nated the secondary figures frequently represented 
in Byzantine art, such as the youth protecting himself 
from the stench or the man carrying away the stone 
slab. 191 Christ advances in quiet dignity, followed only 
by Peter and Philip; one of the two sisters embraces 
his feet, while the other turns slightly around to look 
at Lazarus. Several Jews stand next to the tomb, but 
only the first, an elderly man, is seen in full. Christ’s 
siglae are again written in Greek, as they are also in 
the Harrowing of Hell (Fig. 74) where, despite its 
small proportions, the composition has a monumen¬ 
tal character. Christ, holding the large double cross 
and trampling Satan fallen on his back on the broken 
gates of Hell, walks to the right, pulling Adam with 
him. Eve stands behind Adam, hands raised and 
looking at Christ, while, on the right, David converses 
with Solomon; John the Baptist, right hand raised, 
bears witness. 192 

The dedicatory miniature of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1796, patterned on the same iconographie type as the 
corresponding composition of Erevan, Mat. 7347 
(Figs. 65, 16), is incomparably superior to it in artistic 
quality. Christ, an imposing figure seated frontally on 
a high throne, is drawn on a larger scale than the 
sponsor; with his left hand he holds the open book 
leaning against his knee and, right hand raised, 

l8 9Leroy, Les manuscrits syriaques, II, pis. 69.1, 93.3—4, 
109.3, 1 35 - 1 > 1 45-2; idem, Les manuscrits copies et coptes- 
arabes illustres (Paris, 1974), 92. 

‘9° Izmailova, “L’iconographie du cycle des fetes,” 142- 
45, 157-60, figs. 13-15, 31-34. 

1 ® 1 Millet, Iconographie de VEvangile, 233-37. 

‘ 9 2 Except for the omission of Abel behind Eve and the 
addition of Satan trampled by Christ, this miniature ad¬ 
heres to the iconographie type seen in such Byzantine ex¬ 
amples as the 10th-century Lectionary of Lavra: K. Weitz- 
mann, “Das Evangelion im Skevophylakion zu Lawra,” 
SemKond 8 (1938), 83 ff, pi. 11, 1. The strange position of 
Adam’s leg, knee sharply bent, also occurs in Byzantine 
manuscripts, for instance in the Lectionary of Iviron, no. I: 
S. M. Pelekanides et al., The Treasures of Mount Athos . Illu¬ 
minated Manuscripts, Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Stud¬ 
ies (Athens, 1975), II, fig- 36. 
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blesses “Matt’eos, servant of Christ,” who hardly 
dares raise his eyes as he humbly presents the richly 
bound manuscript. Christ’s siglae are again written in 
Greek. The Armenian inscriptions recall that the act 
of commissioning the copy of a manuscript is a pious 
deed through which the owner may increase his 
hopes of salvation. The sentence written on the book 
held by Christ, “Go, sell what thou hast and take thy 
Gospel and follow me, and thou shalt live,” is an ad¬ 
aptation of the advice given to the rich young man: 
“Go and sell what thou hast and come and follow me” 
(Matt. 19:21); while the inscription in the space be¬ 
tween Christ and the building on the left, “I am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions and will not re¬ 
member thy sins,” is taken from Isa. 43:25, “I, even I, 
am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy sins.” 

The stylistic and iconographic connections noted 
between the three manuscripts under consideration 
suggest that they have been illustrated in the same 
milieu, though each one by a different painter. In 
view of the quality and richness of the illustrations, 
especially when we recall that many miniatures are 
lost, this milieu must have been an important scrip¬ 
torium, and in the late twelfth century, or even the 
early thirteenth century, the choice lies between Ske- 
vra and Hromkla. The miniatures of Venice, Mekhi- 
tharist Library 1635, copied at Skevra, as well as those 
of the related manuscript formerly at Lwow, differ 
radically from the figurative as well as the ornamental 
compositions of the present group. The illustrations 
of the Elegies of Gregory of Narek (Erevan, Mat. 
1568), which show some affinities with those of our 
three Gospels, cannot be considered as typical of the 
art practiced at Skevra since, as already mentioned, 
the painter Grigor had been trained at Hromkla. We 
must therefore turn to the patriarchal see as the 
probable scriptorium. 

The incipit initials of our group of manuscripts 
and the independent representations of the evange¬ 
list symbols recall, as mentioned above, the corre¬ 
sponding miniatures of Erevan, Mat. 7347, dated 
1166, and of the manuscript, formerly at Tokat, com¬ 
pleted in 1174. In the Gospels of Vienna, Mekhithar- 
ist Library 833, copied at Hromkla in 1235, a tendril 
scroll, now partly effaced, had been drawn next to the 
initial of Matthew as it is in the manuscripts under 
consideration. Luke’s portrait in Venice, Mekhitharist 
Library 141 is a more plastic variant of Mark’s figure 
in Erevan, Mat. 311 (Figs. 69, 25), while the more 
linear style of the evangelists in the Freer and Jeru¬ 
salem Gospels is comparable to that of the portraits 
of Gregory of Narek in Erevan, Mat. 1568 (Figs. 21, 


22-24). The same type of Christ may be seen in the 
last-named manuscript and in our three Gospels 
(Figs. 50, 65, 71). Matthew’s symbol, the angel, is half¬ 
kneeling next to the initial in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1796, as he is in Erevan, Mat. 7347 (Figs. 56, 9). 

There are admittedly differences, for instance, in 
the designs of the Canon tables and of some of the 
headpieces and, above all, in the presence of a festival 
cycle. But our knowledge of the art practiced at 
Hromkla in the late twelfth and early thirteenth cen¬ 
turies is based on the chance survival of a few manu¬ 
scripts. This is also true for Cilicia proper, but the fact 
remains that there are hardly any points of conver¬ 
gence between the paintings of the present group 
and those of the extant manuscripts from Skevra or 
from the neighboring scriptoria. In the final analysis, 
however, the attribution to a given scriptorium is less 
important than the fact that already in the late 
twelfth century, or at the latest in the early thirteenth, 
Gospels copied in this general area were illustrated 
with a festival cycle. 

In considering Mark’s portrait in Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 1796, I mentioned the corresponding miniature 
of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2569, dated 1577-79, 193 a 
manuscript that deserves closer attention. It was cop¬ 
ied and illustrated at Hizan, south of Lake Van, by 
the priest Martiros, the head of a flourishing scripto¬ 
rium. In the long colophon, on folios 343V-347, Mar¬ 
tiros gives the following interesting information: “I 
illustrated this,” he writes, “with great labor from dif¬ 
ferent Gospel manuscripts, and some miniatures I in¬ 
vented. For I assembled four or five Gospels: some 
were of Sis [meaning Cilicia in general], some of East¬ 
ern [Armenia]; with great labor I assembled and 
placed them in this holy Gospels. . . .” The figural 
representations consist of a detailed Gospel cycle of 
full-page compositions placed at the beginning of the 
manuscript, the evangelist portraits, and numerous 
marginal miniatures. Among the latter, those that are 
painted against the neutral, vellum background are 
in the typical Hizan style, but those that have a blue 
background and are framed by a red fillet imitate Cil- 
ician paintings. 

Several of these miniatures recall the compositions 
of the three Cilician Gospels, for instance, the Holy 
Women at the Sepulcher and Christ appearing to 
them are represented on the same page as in Jerusa¬ 
lem, Arm. Patr. 1796, though in the reverse order 
and with a slight difference in the first scene (Figs. 93, 

193 See Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1977), XIII, 264. See 
also Sotheby and Company, Catalogue of Twenty-Three Impor¬ 
tant Armenian Illuminated Manuscripts (London, March 16, 
1967) (sale cancelled), Lot 7, pp. 21-23. 
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64). However, the attitude of the two women as they 
grasp Christ’s feet and the identical types of trees on 
either side relate these two miniatures to each other. 
There are similar iconographic connections between 
the compositions of the sixteenth-century Hizan Gos¬ 
pels and those of the manuscripts of Venice, Mekhi- 
tharist Library 141 and Washington, Freer 50.3. The 
Last Judgment, painted next to Matt. 25:41, repeats 
the composition of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141 
(Figs. 91, 71), and this is most significant for, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, we have here a unique icono¬ 
graphic type. The Incredulity of Thomas is an almost 
exact replica of the Venice miniature, repeating such 
minor details as Paul’s gesture touching his lips (Figs. 
90, 76). In the Harrowing of Hell on folio 23V, Mar¬ 
tiros of Hizen has added two figures behind Adam 
and Eve, otherwise he has repeated the composition 
of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141 (Figs. 92, 74). Fi¬ 
nally, we can note iconographic connections with the 
Transfiguration of the Freer Gospels. In both manu¬ 
scripts the large, circular mandorla, with shafts of 
light radiating from Christ, also envelops Elijah and 
Moses; the attitudes of the three apostles in the fore¬ 
ground give a mirror image of the corresponding fig¬ 
ures in the Freer Gospels (Figs. 95, 50). 

One of the models used by Martiros of Hizan, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, must have been the common pro¬ 
totype of our three Gospels, for it would be a very 
strange coincidence indeed if among the manuscripts 
to which he had access there happened to be one re¬ 
lated to Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796, a second to Ven¬ 
ice, Mekhitharist Library 141, and a third to Wash¬ 
ington, Freer 50.3. This close imitation of Cilician 
miniatures by a painter of the sixteenth or seven¬ 
teenth century is not an isolated phenomenon, and I 
need only mention two examples where the model 
can be identified without doubt. The Nativity painted 
by Khatchatur of Hizan in a Menologium copied at 
Jerusalem in 1591 (in part by his teacher Martiros of 
Hizan, the very same person as the scribe of Jerusa¬ 
lem, Arm. Patr. 2569) is an exact replica of the mini¬ 
ature of Queen Keran’s Gospels of a.d. 1272, 194 and 
we know from a colophon added on folio 38tv that 
in 1523 this royal manuscript was already one of the 
prized possessions of the patriarchal library. The 
scribe Mik’ayel, who in 1668—73 copied at Nor Avan, 
near Sebasteia, the Gospels of Washington, Freer 
36.15, specifies that he used as a model the Gospels 
illustrated by T’oros Roslin in 1262. The faithfulness 

> 94 Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1920, reproduced in Boghar- 
ian. Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 378, fig. 40. For the Reran 
Gospel, Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2563, see below p. 100 and 
Fig. 378. 


of the copy can again be verified, for the model is 
none other than Baltimore, Walters 539. 195 

The Freer, Jerusalem, and Venice Gospels are the 
oldest extant Cilician manuscripts with a festival 
cycle, a type of illustration that had been in use in 
Armenia proper from an early period, and in differ¬ 
ent scriptoria, as evidenced by the marked stylistic 
and iconographic differences among them as well as, 
in several instances, by the colophons mentioning the 
provenance. The common model of our three Cili¬ 
cian manuscripts must have belonged to the Byzan- 
tinizing trend of the eleventh century, a work closely 
allied to the Trebizond and King Gagik Gospels. The 
Annunciation and the Holy Women at the Sepulcher 
have already been compared with the corresponding 
miniatures of these two manuscripts. As a further ex¬ 
ample, we may mention the Transfiguration in the 
Freer Gospels (Fig. 50), almost identical with the 
composition of the Trebizond Gospels insofar as 
the iconography is concerned; only the positions of 
the apostles have been reversed. 196 But the tendency 
toward stylization, already apparent in the earlier 
composition, is further emphasized; the draperies 
are more rigidly patterned, the contours of the fig¬ 
ures more strongly marked, and the picture plane is 
unified, especially in the foreground. 

The fourth manuscript listed above, the Gospels of 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 888, of which we con¬ 
sidered the single, extant Canon table, the incipit 
pages of the four Gospels, and the portrait of John 
dictating to Prochoros, has, in addition, a number of 
miniatures introduced into the text columns. As al¬ 
ready mentioned, these illustrate only a few chapters 
of Luke’s Gospel, and since there were no miniatures 
on the missing pages, no others had been repre¬ 
sented. No logical explanation can be suggested for 
such a system; these miniatures must have formed 
part of a narrative cycle from which, for some un¬ 
known reason, the scribe Karapet retained only a few 
scenes. The sixteenth-century Gospels of Hizan, Je¬ 
rusalem, Arm. Patr. 2569, once again comes to our 
aid. Among the marginal miniatures painted on blue 
ground and imitating Cilician paintings, we find ex¬ 
act replicas of all the miniatures of the Venice manu¬ 
script that illustrate Luke’s Gospel, save for the rep¬ 
resentation of Jesus and John, but there are, in 
addition, others in the Gospels of Matthew and 
John. 197 We need only compare two scenes in order to 

* 95 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 94 and figs. 318— 

3i9- . . 

■ 9 6 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pi. 23. 

>97 in the Gospel of Matthew: fol. 55V, Joseph’s dream; 
fol. 56, the Magi pointing to the star; fol. 90V, Feeding of 
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show the iconographic identity of the two sets of min¬ 
iatures. The representation of Jesus among the Doc¬ 
tors (Luke 2:46—50) follows the asymmetrical type fa¬ 
vored in the East as against the symmetrical one used 
preferably in Byzantine art. 198 In both miniatures 
(Figs. 88, 86), Jesus, seated frontally, dominates the 
scene; the “doctors” are seated on the left, while on 
the right the Virgin, left hand raised, seems to be 
showing the way and asking her son to accompany 
her; Joseph expresses his amazement with the famil¬ 
iar gesture of the finger touching the lips. The Heal¬ 
ing of the Demoniac (Luke 4:33—36) is again identical 
in the two manuscripts (Figs. 89, 87): Jesus bends 
slightly, right hand stretched toward the sick man 
who, fallen on the ground, leans on his right hand 
and turns around his head; the fleeing demon also 
turns slightly around to look at Jesus. In the 
sixteenth-century manuscript, marginal miniatures 
also accompany passages in the Gospels of Matthew 
and John; 199 the common model must therefore have 
had a fairly detailed narrative cycle from which, for 
some unknown reason, the scribe Karapet retained 
only a few scenes. 

In my study of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 888, 
published in 1937, I had written that the scribe Kar¬ 
apet of Edessa may have copied this manuscript in his 
native city, adding that this could be no more than a 
hypothesis so long as it was not corroborated by com¬ 
parison with other manuscripts, the Edessan origin of 
which was specified in the colophons. 200 Since then 
three Edessan manuscripts of the twelfth century 
have come to light: University of Michigan at Ann Ar¬ 
bor 141, dated 1161; Erevan, Mat. 313, dated 1171; 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 554, dated 1174. 

The Michigan Gospels 141, commissioned by K’ris- 
tap’or and written at the church of the Holy Virgin 
by the scribe Vasil in small, angular uncials, is a medi¬ 
ocre work. 201 On the first two pages of the Letter of 

the Five Thousand; fol. 122, Last Judgment; fol. 123, 
Christ at the house of Simon. In the Gospel of John: fol. 
316, Washing of the Feet; fol. 333V, Joseph of Arimathea 
before Pilate; fol. 336, Incredulity of Thomas. 

198 A. Grabar, La peinture religieuse en Bulgarie (Paris, 
1928), 146—49. Leroy, Les manuscrits copies, pis. 64 and 87. 

199 See note 194. 

200 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 102. 

201 See the colophon in Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 377— 
80, where the manuscript is erroneously indicated as be¬ 
longing to the University of Chicago. The Letter of Euse¬ 
bius is written on three pages: fols. tv, 2r, and 2v. Only four 
of the Canon tables remain: fols. 3V—4, 5V—6, the last two 
mutilated. The portraits of Matthew and Luke are missing. 

I owe this information and the photographs of the minia¬ 
tures to the kindness of Mrs. Harriet C. Jameson, Head of 
the Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, and 
Dr. G. K. Boyce. For the description of the manuscript see 


Eusebius (fols. 2v—3), a diaper of small squares covers 
the rectangles supported by plain columns without 
capital or base. Two peacocks stand above the rec¬ 
tangle, at the sides of a floral motif; half-acanthus 
leaves, from which project two small leaves, are 
painted on either side of the rectangle and a tree only 
next to the outer column. The third page of the Let¬ 
ter is unadorned. Only the Canon tables 1-2 on fol. 
5V-6 are intact. The arch opening into the rectangle 
is framed by a double row of multicolored disks, and 
floral motifs are lodged in the angles; the crowning 
ornament is formed by facing birds at the sides of an 
urn with a foliate base. A small plant is drawn in the 
outer margin, next to the rectangle, and trees flank 
the columns covered with a geometric design of loz¬ 
enges. A small bird is perched on the tree of the outer 
margin. The two extant evangelist portraits are little 
more than rough sketches. On fol. 90V, Mark is 
seated on a stool in a meditative attitude, the left 
hand raised to his face, the right one resting on the 
leaf lying on his knees (Fig. 81); an open book is 
placed on the lectern that rises behind the table in the 
shape of a cupboard. The upper third of the back¬ 
ground is painted blue, the lower part dark green. 
On fol. 222v, John is seated in a large armchair, in a 
meditative pose, both hands resting on his knees; the 
towerlike building on the left is barely higher than 
the seated evangelist; the lectern and cupboard have 
the same shape as those of the preceding miniature. 
The headpieces of the four Gospels are Il-shaped; 
that of Luke (fol. 141) is covered with a diaper of 
small squares similar to those of the Letter of Euse¬ 
bius; the other three headpieces (fols. 7, 91, 223) are 
decorated with floral motifs in roundels, alternating 
with lozenges on fol. 223. Facing birds crown these 
headpieces. The initials occupy the entire space of 
the first text column; a zigzag motif covers the two 
uprights of Mark’s initial; the initials of the other 
three Gospels are knotted: a small cross crowns the 
tall knotted column of the outside margin, raised on 
a small foliate base (Fig. 82). 

There are no figurative miniatures in the second 
Edessan Gospels, Erevan, Mat. 313, copied in 1171 
by the priest ( K’ahana ) Hohannes, son of the priest 
Manuk. 202 The gathering with the Canon tables is 
lost. There are no figurative miniatures. The text is 


also A. K. Sanjian, A Catalogue of Medieval Armenian Manu¬ 
scripts in the United States (Berkeley, 1976), 378—82. 

202 T. A. Izmailova, “Edesskaia rukopis 1171 goda (M. 
313),” Kultura i iskusstvo narodov vostoka 8, Trudi gosudarstven- 
nogo Ordena Lenina Ermitazha, 19 (Leningrad, 1978), 84— 
101 (Eng. summary, 117—18). 
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written in two columns, in angular uncials slightly 
larger than those of the preceding manuscript; the 
letter “a” is occasionally written in bolorgir. The deco¬ 
ration is limited to the headpieces and marginal or¬ 
naments of the incipit pages, painted in bright colors. 
Green, red, and yellow foliate scrolls, on a dark red 
or a black ground, adorn the headpieces of the Gos¬ 
pels of Matthew and Mark (fols. 3, 81); the title is 
written in the quatrefoil reserved in the center. The 
knotted initial of Matthew faintly suggests the evan¬ 
gelist’s symbol, for a head is drawn in the loop and 
the horizontal bar ends in a hand. 203 Luke’s headpiece 
(fol. 130), decorated with half-palmettes, crowns only 
the first column; the scrolls of the FI-shaped head- 
piece of John’s Gospel recall those of the first two 
headpieces. The marginal ornament of Mark’s incipit 
page is the most interesting motif of this manuscript 
(Fig. 85). The cross rests on a heart-shaped, palmette 
interlace that ends in two facing dragon heads with 
wide-open jaws and tongue sticking out, a motif that 
Izmailova has compared with the marginal ornament 
of the Homiliary of Mush, Erevan, Mat. 7729. 204 The 
vivid colors used in this manuscript confer a certain 
charm on these ornaments which, however, are in¬ 
ferior to the elegant designs executed by the Cilician 
painters. 

The third Edessan manuscript, the Gospels of 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 554, was written in 
1174 by the scribe Barsegh for the priest Grigor, in 
small, angular uncials like those of the preceding 
manuscript. 205 The text of the Letter of Eusebius on 
fol. iv begins in the tympanum of the arch (Fig. 84) 
as in Washington, Freer 50.3 and Venice, Mekhithar- 
ist Library 141. 206 Two elegant peacocks drinking 
from an urn crown the rectangle decorated with 
small white crosses drawn on a blue ground; trees 
with curved trunks flank the rectangle and the sup¬ 
porting columns. The portraits of the evangelists 
Matthew (Fig. 83), Luke, and John (Mark’s portrait is 
lost) occupy almost the entire height of the page. Al¬ 
though superior in quality, the tall, thin figures recall 
those of the Michigan Gospels; the desks, resembling 
cupboards, and the lecterns have the same shapes. 
The inscription in Matthew’s portrait, written under 
the blessing Hand of God, reads: “With the interces¬ 
sion of the evangelist, Lord have mercy upon the 
cleric Grigor who received this Gospel book through 

203 Ibid., figs. 1—2. 

204 Ibid., 98-99, fig. 14. 

205 Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, I, 12—14; II, pi. 
Lb. A statement on page 14 should be corrected: the scribe 
Barsegh is a namesake of the scribe Vasil of the Ann Arbor 
Gospel formerly at Amasia (Barsegh is the Armenian form 
of Basil or Vasil). 

206 See above, p. 24. 


his rightful earnings.” The evangelist Luke is repre¬ 
sented writing on the open pages of the book lean¬ 
ing against his knees. 207 The headpieces of the Gos¬ 
pels are narrow, ornate bands; the text is written in a 
single column, the knotted initials are drawn in the 
inner margin, and a simple foliate motif in the 
outer one. 

These figural representations and the ornamental 
compositions differ from the miniatures of Venice, 
Mekhitharist Library 888, but I am still tempted to 
suggest that the latter was also written at Edessa. The 
scribes of Edessa are frequently praised for the ex¬ 
cellence of the texts they copied. In 1144/5 the scribe 
Grigor Murghanetsi copied a manuscript at Edessa 
(Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 659); his name is re¬ 
called with great praise by later scribes. 208 Another 
reputed scribe of Edessa, Kostandin, is praised by the 
scribe of the Michigan Gospels for the excellence of 
his copy, and this exemplar by Kostandin is recalled 
again in a manuscript written in 1238 at the hermi¬ 
tage of Santul in Cilicia. 209 Moreover, certain features 
in Venice, Mekhitharist Library 888 do not occur in 
the manuscripts copied at Hromkla or in other mon¬ 
asteries of Cilicia. Four small headpieces are excep¬ 
tionally drawn in the text columns, as they are occa¬ 
sionally in Lectionaries, and the titles show a definite 
connection with those of the liturgical manuscripts, 
for they indicate the feast days on which these pas¬ 
sages should be read. 210 Thus on fol. 83V the title 
above Matt. 28:1 is “On the Myrrhophores,” and this 
is precisely the pericope read on the Monday after 
Easter. On fol. 211 the title above Luke 24:11 is “On 
the Ascension,” and this is the pericope read on the 
Wednesday after Easter. Moreover, precise indica¬ 
tions concerning the day on which a given pericope 
should be read are occasionally written under the 
marginal ornament in lieu of the customary pericope 
number; for instance, on fol. 57 “on the Great Friday 
at the third hour” is written next to Matt. 20:17 ff, 
and “on Maundy Thursday” next to Luke 22:1 ff on 
fol. 200. 211 

207 Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, II, pi. I.a. 

208 See above, p. 11. 

2 ° 9 See the colophon in A. S. Matevosian, Colophons of Ar¬ 
menian Manuscripts, XIHth century (in Armenian) (Erevan, 
1986), 206. 

2,0 For the readings in the Lectionaries see: A. Renoux, 
“Le codex armenien Jerusalem 121,” PO 36, fasc. 2, no. 168 

(197 1 )’ *37> !7L *73> !75> x 77> *79- 

211 See a few reproductions, in Der Nersessian, Manuscrits 
armeniens, pi. xxxvii, figs. 76-77. Brief indications are oc¬ 
casionally given in Gospels of later date, written in the cir¬ 
cular section of the marginal ornament, for instance fols. 
170, 173, 178, 288, and 360 in Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
325, copied at Theodosiopolis (Erzerum) in 1230, but there 
are no small headpieces above a specific passage: Janashian, 
Armenian Miniature Painting, pi. 74. 
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On fol. 248, the text of John 19:35-37, written as 
usual in angular uncials, covers only the upper third 
of the page, and a small ornament separates the sec¬ 
ond column from the lower part where verse 38 is 
written in large rounded uncials, while the initial let¬ 
ter of this verse is painted in the first column (Fig. 
96). In all Armenian Gospels, whether written in Ar¬ 
menia proper, in the scriptoria of Asia Minor, or in 
Cilicia, large ornate initials, occupying a text column, 
are only used for the incipit letter of each Gospel. 
The design of the initial 3 betrays a foreign influ¬ 
ence. In other illustrated manuscripts also, for in¬ 
stance, in Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635, the 
bows of this letter are delineated by two peacocks and 
foliate motifs fill the intersticial space. 212 But in the 
present instance the angular contours of the terminal 
interlaces modify the usual, curved outlines of the 
Armenian letter, and the twigs, joining the terminal 
interlaces with the median one, tend to close a space 
that should be left open. This confers on it a form 
similar to the Latin letter B such as can be seen, for 
instance, in the Beatus manuscripts of the twelfth 
century. 213 One has the definite impression that the 
painter had seen such an initial and, influenced by it, 
slightly modified the shape of the Armenian letter. 

We have no knowledge of the existence of a Latin 
scriptorium during the relatively short period of 
Latin rule, but the counts of Edessa must have owned 
some manuscripts and possibly some were illustrated. 
There were close family ties between the Latin 
princes and the Armenians: Baldwin of Boulogne 
had married Arda, the daughter of Tat’ul, the gov¬ 
ernor of Marash; the wife of Baldwin of the Bourg 
was Morfia, the daughter of Gabriel, lord of Meli- 
tene; and Joscelin of Courtenay’s wife was the sister 
of the Rubenid princes T’oros I and Levon I. The 
extant dated Armenian manuscripts written at 
Edessa belong to the period subsequent to the fall of 
the city, but others had surely been copied earlier. 
The colophon by Grigor Murghanetsi, dated 1144, 
preserved in Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 659, men¬ 
tioned above, refers to the “most famous city of Urha 
(Edessa) preserved by God,” an epithet that could not 
have been used after the capture of the city by Zengi 
that same year. Other well-known scribes of Edessa, 

812 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pis. xxxii- 
xxxiii, figs. 61 and 66. 

21 sAlso in the Melisende Psalter: Buchthal, Miniature 
Painting, pi. 13a and other examples mentioned on p. 12. 
Similar types may be seen in Italian manuscripts of the 12th 
century. E. B. Garrison, Studies in the History of Mediaeval 
Italian Painting (Florence, 1953-55), L no. 3 > fig- 152; no - 
4, figs. 210, 229, 235; II, no. 1, fig. 43; no. 2, fig. 113. 


recalled in the colophons of manuscripts of later 
date, were mentioned above, and one can well imag¬ 
ine that in the scriptoria where there were skilled 
scribes or choice models there may have been able 
painters as well. 

In spite of several differences, I have grouped the 
Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 888 with the 
three others, 214 on the basis of partly direct and partly 
indirect evidence. The former are the general design 
of the Canon table and headpieces of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, and the types of incipit initials. 
The indirect evidence is provided by the sixteenth- 
century Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2569, 
where we saw the identical scenes illustrating Luke’s 
Gospel, although no logical reason can explain the 
unusual procedure of the painter, who has retained 
only a few compositions from a detailed cycle. But in 
the final analysis the position of Venice, Mekhitharist 
Library 888 in regard to the other three manuscripts 
discussed above remains somewhat marginal. 

A single folio with the portrait of Luke and a con¬ 
jugate leaf with John dictating to Prochoros and the 
beginning of his Gospel (1:1—13) have been bound in 
at the end of a Bible dated 1636-40, now Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 3438 (Figs. 97-99). According to the de¬ 
scription written in 1915, when this manuscript was 
at the monastery of the Holy Sign in Sebasteia, there 
were also two single leaves at the beginning: Christ, 
standing on a rectangular footstool and holding the 
Gospel book, was represented on the verso of the first 
leaf; and the siglae were written in both Greek and 
Armenian. The first eight verses of Luke were writ¬ 
ten on the recto and verso of the second leaf by the 
same hand as the beginning of the Gospel of John, 
and the ornaments of the headpiece resembled those 
of the headpiece of John. 215 These flyleaves and those 
that are preserved must have originally belonged to 
the same manuscript. 

The script of the two extant pages, an upright, 
slightly rounded and medium-sized uncial on the 
recto, and a smaller, angular uncial on the verso, re¬ 
sembles that of Cilician manuscripts of the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. The large initial, 
with the knotted loop ending in a bird, recalls the cor¬ 
responding letter of Baltimore, Walters 538, dated 
1193 (Fig. 99). The foliate scroll of the Il-shaped 
headpiece, painted in blue with white highlights and 

2,4 1 no longer think that the Gospels of Venice, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 141 was illustrated at Edessa, as I suggested 
in 1937 in Manuscrits armeniens, 101. 

2, s Gouschakian, Handschriften des Klosters Sourb Neschan, 
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a few red and green leaves, is the type commonly 
used in Cilician manuscripts of the second half of the 
twelfth century. The small birds resemble those 
painted in the Elegies of Gregory of Narek of a.d. 
1173 (Figs. 14-15). On the basis of the palaeography, 
style, and type of ornamental motifs, this folio, and 
together with it the other half of the conjugate leaf, 
as well as the single folio, can be dated in the late 
twelfth or, at the latest, the early thirteenth century 
and assigned to Cilicia. 216 

The two portraits painted on a blue ground, with 
the evangelists’ names written in Greek and Arme¬ 
nian uncials, 217 are among the closest assimilation of 
the Byzantine style; but even more than the style, the 
iconography of the portraits, in particular that of 
Luke with the rich architectural setting, shows a di¬ 
rect derivation from a Greek model. The bearded 
evangelist (Fig. 97), clad in a short-sleeved, blue tunic 
and a red mantle, one hand resting on his lap, the 
other holding the open book placed on the lectern, is 
a replica of Mark’s portrait in the Stavronikita Gos¬ 
pels 43, one of the outstanding works of the Mace¬ 
donian Renaissance. 218 In the Armenian miniature 
the figure is more erect, and the position of the right 
leg is different, but in all other respects (with due 
consideration of the less plastic treatment) we have a 
faithful copy of this portrait type. As in the Stavro¬ 
nikita miniature, the stool, with a bulging cushion, 
has a single crossbar and a knob only above the front 
leg; the same type of large inkwell is placed on the 
low square desk decorated with a leaved ornament. 
The lectern, supported by a cross-shaped base drawn 
in perspective, repeats the type used in the portrait 
of Matthew in Stavronikita 43. 219 Differences appear 

816 The Bible, now Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 3438, to which 
these flyleaves are attached, was copied and illustrated at 
the monastery of the Holy Cross in Sebasteia by the scribe 
Bargham. There must have been several Cilician manu¬ 
scripts in this monastery at this time for some of the illus¬ 
trations of this Bible, in particular the Canon tables and the 
evangelist portraits, are very close to the Cilician paintings 
of the 13 th century. We have definite proof in one instance 
for, as already mentioned (above, p. 29), the Gospels illus¬ 
trated by T’oros Roslin in 1262, Baltimore, Walters 539, 
served as a model to the painter Mik’ayel, the son of Bar¬ 
gham, for the Gospels of Washington, Freer 36.15, which 
he illustrated in 1668-73. 

2,7 A late hand has added two inscriptions: “Ter Sahak,” 
on the blue background and “Isahak, the holy translator” 
under the cornice of the first story of the exedra. He prob¬ 
ably thought that this portrait represented Catholicos Sa¬ 
hak (or Isahak), the translator of the Bible into Armenian. 

218 Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei, fig. 170. 
A. M. Friend Jr., “The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek 
and Latin Manuscripts,” Art Studies (1927), I, fig. 96. 

2*9 Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei, fig. 169; 
Friend, “Evangelists,” fig. 95. 


only in the architectural setting. The two-storied ex¬ 
edra is a variant of the one in front of which John is 
seated. 220 The lower story, painted a brownish green, 
has a single recess; the lozenges linked by diagonal 
lines which, in Stavronikita 43, decorated the cornice, 
are drawn above it and, in the absence of a limiting 
upper line, they resemble a low railing. These are, 
however, minor variations; the important ones ap¬ 
pear in the upper section, where the solid well is dec¬ 
orated with four bust portraits in rectangular frames. 
A narrow, dark green band to the right of each panel 
may suggest the shadow cast by the frame or, more 
probably, is meant to recall a niche in which the bust 
statue was placed. 

In his study of the evangelist portraits, A. M. 
Friend discussed in detail the relation between the 
settings of the portraits in Stavronikita 43 and allied 
manuscripts and the scenae frons of ancient the¬ 
aters. 221 The upper stories of these stage fronts are 
destroyed, but a marble relief from Castel San Elia, 
with the representation of scenic plays and circus 
races, clearly shows that statues were placed in the 
niches. 222 Imitations of statues in pseudo-niches are 
to be seen in Roman paintings, for instance, in one of 
the rooms of the house discovered near the Farne- 
sina. 223 The Armenian miniature was undoubtedly 
copied from a Byzantine model that showed details 
of the scenae frons omitted in the extant examples, and 
as such it is an important, indirect witness to one of 
the classical themes used by the artists of the Mace¬ 
donian Renaissance. 

Evangelist portraits of the Stavronikita type were 
already known by Armenian painters of the eleventh 
century. In the Trebizond Gospels the four evange¬ 
lists, grouped on the same page, are seated in atti¬ 
tudes similar to those of the corresponding figures of 
the Greek manuscript, except that the poses of Mat¬ 
thew and Mark have been reversed so that they may 
face each other. 224 As already noted by Kurt Weitz¬ 
mann, the architectural setting, repeated in the four 
portraits, is a simplification of the background of 
Matthew in Stavronikita 43, the columnar temple 

220 Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei, fig. 172; 
Friend, “Evangelists,” fig. 98. 

221 Friend, “Evangelists,” I, 144-45; H» 6-19. 

222 M. Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theater 
(rev. ed.) (Princeton, 1961), 180 and fig. 629. See also 209 
and fig. 705, the reconstruction of the scenae frons of the 
theater of Aspendus in Pamphilia. 

22 3 R. Bianchi Bandinelli, Rome. Le centre du pouvoir (L’U- 
nivers des Formes) (Paris, 1969), fig. 123. 

22 4 K. Weitzmann, Die armenische Buchmalerei des 10. und 
beginnenden 11. Jahrhunderts (Bamberg, 1933), 21 and fig. 
39. Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pi. 24. 
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having been transformed into a basilica. However, a 
detail of the original setting has been retained in the 
portrait of Luke where the loggia crowning the cen¬ 
tral wall is similar to the one in the portrait of Mark. 
These simplified compositions of the Trebizond Gos¬ 
pels cannot be considered as the antecedents of 
the single leaf under consideration, but they must 
be noted as earlier Armenian examples of similar 
types. 

The portrait of Luke on the flyleaf (Fig. 97) is a 
direct copy of a Byzantine model and most probably 
of a Constantinopolitan manuscript rather than of a 
provincial one such as St. Petersburg, Public Library, 
gr. 21; Patmos 72; Lavra 86; or Vatican, Palat. gr. 

220. 225 Not only are all the particulars of the minia¬ 
tures of Stavronikita 43 more faithfully copied than 
in the Greek manuscripts just mentioned, assigned to 
scriptoria outside the capital, but the style itself can 
be traced back to Constantinopolitan miniatures of 
the eleventh century. The paint has flaked from the 
face of Luke, revealing the delicate underdrawing; it 
has also flaked from his arm, hands, and feet and, in 
part, from the drapery, thus bringing the white high¬ 
lights into greater prominence. But with due regard 
for the transformation of the style of the Greek 
model into the Armenian painter’s own idiom, this 
figure can be compared, for instance, with that of 
Matthew in the Gospels of the Vatican Library, gr. 

364. 226 It may not be without interest, in a wider con¬ 
text, to note certain similarities between this minia¬ 
ture and a group of early Palaeologan evangelist por¬ 
traits, which through their iconographic types are 
also related to the Stavronikita group, although with¬ 
out the architectural setting. 227 Some of the stylistic 
differences with the earlier group, singled out by 
Hugo Buchthal and Hans Belting in their study of 
these manuscripts, are also to be seen in the Arme¬ 
nian miniature, for example, the position of the feet 
placed close together on the footstool and the curves 
of the drapery running from the right thigh and 
knee toward the left ankle. The oldest example of 
this group, Florence Laur. Plut. VI.28, is dated 1285; 
the others are tentatively assigned to the end of the 
century, close to 1300, and obviously there can be no 
question of direct relations with our miniature, but 
they should be taken into consideration as witnesses 
of an intermediary stage between the Palaeologan 

*25 Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei, 43-44, figs. 
291-94; 46-48, figs. 315-17; 62, fig. 404. See also idem, 
Die armenische Buchmalerei, pi. vi. 

226 Friend, “Evangelists,” fig. 103. 

227 H. Buchthal and H. Belting, Patronage in Thirteenth- 
Century Constantinople: An Atelier of Late Byzantine Book Illu¬ 
mination and Calligraphy, DOS 16 (Washington, D.C., 1978). 


miniatures and the ultimate prototype of the Mace¬ 
donian period. 

The second miniature on the flyleaf is in a better 
state of preservation, and the stylistic affinities with 
the Greek model are even more evident than in the 
preceding example (Fig. 98). John, dictating to Pro- 
choros, stands in the opening of a dark brown cave in 
lively contrapposto: head sharply turned, he looks up 
at the ray of light descending from the sky while ex¬ 
tending his right hand toward his disciple. He wears 
a blue tunic with a gold shoulder band, and an olive- 
green mantle modeled with brown shadows and off- 
white highlights, which do not stand out in as sharp 
contrast as those in the portrait of Luke. The paint 
has flaked from the face and is preserved only on the 
powerful brow modeled with green shadows. Procho- 
ros, seated on a low rock, writes in Greek the opening 
words of John’s Gospel on the sheet resting on his left 
knee. He wears a blue tunic with a black shoulder 
band and a lilac mantle; darker lines of the local color 
indicate the folds of both the tunic and the mantle. 
The paint has again flaked from the face, and the 
features have been crudely redrawn by a later hand. 
Three cone-shaped mountains with rugged, step¬ 
faced summits are outlined against the blue ground; 
they are painted a brownish green with darker green 
shadows and off-white highlights. The bird perched 
on the mountain is a later addition, made by scratch¬ 
ing the blue paint with a sharp point. 228 

Constantinopolitan manuscripts again offer the 
closest stylistic parallels. Prochoros seated in a natu¬ 
ral, graceful pose is comparable to the corresponding 
figure in the Gospels of Paris, B.N. gr. 230 and even 
better to the portrait of Luke in Vatican, cod. gr. 364, 
the manuscript mentioned above in connection with 
the portrait of Luke. 229 John’s figure, head turned 
around and raised, right leg bent and the left one at 
a slight diagonal, is based on a model in which the 
contrapposto stance was drawn more correctly than 
in the corresponding figures of outstanding eleventh- 
century manuscripts, such as the Lectionary of Dio- 

2z8 John’s symbol is occasionally included in Byzantine 
manuscripts in the composition where the evangelist is dic¬ 
tating to his disciple. In the Gospels of Megaspeleion 8, the 
eagle holding a vellum leaf is perched on the hill, behind 
Prochoros (see the reproduction in L. Nees, “An Illumi¬ 
nated Byzantine Psalter at Harvard University,” DOP 29 
[1975], 205-24, fig. 12). On a single leaf at Dumbarton 
Oaks, a lion (John’s symbol according to the interpretation 
of Irenaeus) holding an open book is seated on the moun¬ 
tain behind the evangelist (M. C. Ross, Catalogue of the Byz¬ 
antine and Early Medieval Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection [Washington, D.C., 1962], I, no. 128, pi. lxv. Il¬ 
luminated Greek Manuscripts from American Collections, fig. 69). 

229 Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei, fig. 215 and 
Friend, “Evangelists,” fig. 105. 
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nysiou 587, or the Psalter and New Testament of 
Dumbarton Oaks 3. 230 The slightly fuller proportions 
of the figure align the Armenian miniature with Byz¬ 
antine paintings of the twelfth century, for instance, 
the Codex Ebnerianus and allied manuscripts, while 
the landscape background shows a more stylized and 
“dramatic” setting of the type figured in the Codex 
Ebnerianus. 231 Only the dark cave, frequently used at 
a later period, does not appear in Greek manuscripts 
of the eleventh to twelfth centuries. 

In the Gospels related to Stavronikita 43, with set¬ 
tings derived from the scenae frons, John is always 
alone and seated, instead of dictating to Prochoros as 
he is in the Armenian miniature. This iconographic 
type does occur, however, in the eleventh-century 
Gospels of Dionysiou 588m, allied to the Stavronikita 
group through the attitudes of the first three evan¬ 
gelists. 232 An Armenian Gospel book in the Treasury 
of Etchmiadzin, no. 96, written in 1374 in the prov¬ 
ince of Taranaghik’ (Western Armenia), offers a sec¬ 
ond example of this type. 233 The model used by the 
painter was neither the Trebizond Gospels nor the 
Cilician manuscript to which our two flyleaves be¬ 
longed, but a Gospel book closer still to Stavronikita 
43. As a matter of fact, if one disregards the style and 
considers only the iconography, the portraits of the 
first three evangelists are closer to those of Stavroni¬ 
kita 43 than are those of any of the extant Byzantine 
manuscripts. Except for the fact that Matthew is 
turned to the right, as he is in other manuscripts of 
this group where the portraits face the incipit pages, 
the first three evangelists are seated in exactly the 
same positions as the corresponding figures of Stav¬ 
ronikita 43, and in front of the same types of desks 
and lecterns. 234 The settings have been simplified, 
though the elements that have been retained show 
clearly that they are derived from architectural back¬ 
grounds similar to those of the Stavronikita Gospels. 
Only the portal of a basilican temple appears behind 

*3° Treasures of Mount Athos, I (1974), fig. 189. S. Der Ner- 
sessian, “A Psalter and New Testament Manuscript at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks,” DOP 19 (1965), fig. 31; repr. in Etudes byz. et 
arm., fig. 105. 

* 3 * Meredith, “Codex Ebnerianus,” pi. 6gd. 

Treasures of Mount Athos, I, figs. 283, 284, 286, 287. 

*331 owe the privilege of studying this manuscript, kept 
in the Treasury, to the kindness of His Holiness, Catholicos 
Vasken I. This Gospel book is usually designated as that of 
Gregory of Tat’ev, the well-known scholar of this period 
who copied it. Brief descriptions by H. Adjemian, “The 
Gospels of Gregory of Tat’ev” (in Armenian), Bazmavep 
(1934), 345—48, and in Etchmiadzin 9—10 (1952), 52-54. 
The Gospel scenes in the body of the manuscript are not by 
the same hand as the evangelist portraits. 

*34 Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei, figs. 
169-72. 


Matthew; Mark is seated in front of a curved exedra 
behind which rise two towers, but these towers are 
connected by means of a solid wall instead of a loggia. 
In Luke’s portrait, the central portico is repeated, but 
solid walls replace the recessed ones on either side. 
However, there can be no doubt about the ultimate 
derivation of these miniatures from a Gospels closely 
related to Stavronikita 43; 235 it is all the more inter¬ 
esting for our present purpose that for the fourth 
evangelist the dictating type has been adopted, as it 
was in Dionysiou 588m. Thus, already by the elev¬ 
enth century, when the Gospels of Dionysiou was il¬ 
lustrated, there must have existed a variant of the 
Stavronikita Gospels with John dictating to Procho¬ 
ros, and consequently the Armenian miniatures of 
the two flyleaves could have been copied from a 
single model. 

I have dwelt at some length on the miniatures of 
the two flyleaves, because their interest transcends 
the limits of Cilician art, bringing, as they do, a no¬ 
table contribution toward the study of the Stavroni¬ 
kita type of evangelist portraits. Among the East 
Christians, the Armenians appear to have been the 
only ones interested in these types; no corresponding 
examples are known in Syriac or Coptic Gospels, nor, 
strangely enough, in Georgian manuscripts where 
the illustrations are at times remarkably close to the 
Byzantine models. In Armenian art, as shown above, 
the Stavronikita types appear, independent from 
each other, at three different dates and in three dif¬ 
ferent areas. Insofar as the study of Cilician painting 
is concerned, the miniatures of the flyleaves have a 
somewhat marginal role. They testify to the skill of 
the painter who faithfully reproduced the Greek 
model, but from the point of view of the develop¬ 
ment of the Cilician style they are less interesting 
than, for instance, the miniatures of the Lwow Gos¬ 
pels, which, based also on Greek models, show the 
translation of their style into a different idiom. In 
view of the faithfulness with which the painter of the 
flyleaves copied the model of the portraits, it is inter¬ 
esting to observe that when he turned to the decora¬ 
tion of the incipit pages, he abandoned this model 
and reverted to the formulae and ornaments cur¬ 
rently used in Cilician manuscripts. 

2 3s Despite the simplifications, the painter has retained 
elements of the architectural setting omitted in Greek man¬ 
uscripts illustrated probably in Asia Minor. For instance in 
Patmos Gospels 72, which in many respects is very close to 
Stavronikita 43, there is neither a loggia nor a connecting 
wall between the two towers in the portrait of Mark. In that 
of Luke, the recessed walls have been retained but the cen¬ 
tral portico is omitted. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buch¬ 
malerei, 43-44, figs. 291—94. 



CHAPTER II 


The Thirteenth Century 


A. Painters of the First Half of the Century: Various Scriptoria 


The high quality of the Gospels illustrated at Ske- 
vra in the last decade of the twelfth century held 
great promise for the future activities of that scrip¬ 
torium, but the manuscripts copied during the fol¬ 
lowing years are unadorned except for simple head- 
pieces, and for a while Skevra ceased to play a major 
role in the artistic life of Cilicia. This was primarily 
due to political circumstances. The rivalry between 
the two leading feudal families, the Het’umians and 
the Rubenids, became more acute as the latter gained 
strength, especially after the coronation of Levon in 
1198. In 1201 Levon fraudulently seized Het’um, 
lord of Lambron, imprisoned him, and, according to 
the historian Kirakos, swore that never again would 
there be a lord of Lambron. 1 Although this proved 
an idle threat, Lambron never again held such a 
prominent position. Kostandin of Lambron, who had 
recovered his father’s possessions and had been ap¬ 
pointed coronant by Het’um I, revolted more than 
once and was killed in 1250. Nerses of Lambron had 
been bishop of Tarsus as well as abbot of Skevra; the 
two sees were separated after his death in 1198, and 
this may have contributed to reducing the position of 
the abbot. Activities were resumed in the last decade 
of the thirteenth century, when Georg of Skevra had 
returned to his monastery and when Step’annos Goy- 
neritsants was the principal scribe. 

The painters who had been trained at Skevra 
sought work elsewhere. The deacon Grigor, the pupil 
and namesake of the illustrator of the Lwow Gospels, 
went to Tarsus where he was active between the years 
1216 and 1225. Two of the three manuscripts he is 
known to have copied and illustrated are preserved. 
The first in date, the Gospels of the Rochester Me¬ 
morial Art Gallery, Marion Stratton Gould Fund, was 
commissioned in 1216 by the priest Basil. 2 The illus- 

1 K. Gandzaketsi, History of the Armenians (in Armenian) 
(Erevan, 1961), 286. 

“This manuscript, Marion Stratton Gould Fund 72- 
3628, was bought from H. Simkovich in 1950. I had seen it 
when it belonged to Mr. Simkovich but I owe the photo- 


trations are found in fols. iv-6, Letter of Eusebius 
and Canon tables (Figs. 101, 103); fols. 8, 74, 114, 
1 i8v, incipit pages of the four Gospels (Fig. 105); and 
a few marginal ornaments (Fig. 110). The evangelist 
portraits are later additions. The Letter is written in 
a quatrefoil reserved in a rectangle, the bust portraits 
of Eusebius and Carpianus occupy the lower left and 
right sections of facing pages, and foliate designs 
adorn the other three angular areas (Fig. 101). The 
decorations of these pages and of the headpieces of 
the four Gospels follow the same general pattern as 
those of the twelfth-century manuscripts considered 
in the preceding chapter (Fig. 105). The Gospels of 
Erevan, Mat. 5537, dated 1225, is a more modest 
work: 3 the letter of Eusebius is again written in a qua¬ 
trefoil, but intersecting lines cover the spandrels, and 
Eusebius and Carpianus are not represented (fols. 
2V-3); the rectangular panels above the Canon tables 
are unadorned, and simple foliate or geometric mo¬ 
tifs cover the II-shaped headpieces. In the incipit ini¬ 
tial of both manuscripts there are faint suggestions of 
the symbols of the evangelists; a human head is 
drawn in the vertical band of Matthew’s initial (fol. 
10); lion masks in those of Mark (fol. 90); and an ox’s 
head in that of Luke (fol. 141); while the eagle de¬ 
lineates the loop of John’s initial (fol. 227). The pres¬ 
ent location of the Gospel book copied in 1221 for 
the lady Avids is not known; according to a brief de¬ 
scription it had been decorated with the portraits of 
the evangelists and handsome ornaments. 4 

The deacon Grigor had maintained relations with 


graphs and specific information to the courtesy of Mr. Rob¬ 
ert Henning Jr. Before World War I it was kept in a church 
at Akn (Eastern Anatolia), and on fols. 183-184 Bishop 
John had added a brief genealogy of one of the prominent 
families of this town. 

3 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 843-44. Matevosian, Colo¬ 
phons, 143-44. 

4 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 813-14. In the late 19th 
century this manuscript was kept in the village church of 
Hardzankir: M. Barkhutareants, Artsakh (in Armenian) 
(Baku, 1895), 292-93. 
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the sponsors of his master, “the most famous scribe 
Grigor of the holy monastery of Skevra,” and on two 
occasions he was asked to complete the work inter¬ 
rupted by the latter’s death. The second of these two 
Gospels, New Julfa 26/55, on which he worked in 
1218, is entirely mutilated, 5 but the first, 546/25 of 
the same library, has retained the rich decoration of 
the Canon tables, evangelist portraits, and incipit 
pages. 6 In the colophon of this manuscript the dea¬ 
con Grigor records that it was copied in 1215 at Ske¬ 
vra by the most famous scribe Grigor who, however, 
having reached the end, had not been able to com¬ 
plete it when he died at an advanced age. “At the 
sponsor’s request,” he adds, “I agreed to complete 
what was lacking, and although not an expert in the 
art, but relying in God and in prayers, I took it in 
hand and completed it.” 7 A line after these words has 
been erased; we therefore lack specific information as 
to what the master had executed when he “reached 
the end,” and what the pupil added in order to “com¬ 
plete” the work. Only by comparing the miniatures 
with those of the Lwow Gospels, entirely by the 
master, and with those of the Rochester manuscript, 
illustrated by the pupil alone, can we determine 
the part to be assigned to each one of these two 
painters. 

In both the New Julfa and the Rochester Gospels 
the Letter of Eusebius is written in a quatrefoil in¬ 
scribed in a rectangular panel (Figs. 100-101). This 
type of frame, which differs from that of the Lwow 
Gospels, is used occasionally, for example, in Balti¬ 
more, Walters 538; Erevan, Mat. 5537; and on a sepa¬ 
rate leaf in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 8 but 
which Grigor of Mlitj did not use in the Lwow Gos¬ 
pels. However, the uncial script of the Letter in the 
New Julfa manuscript is identical with the Gospel text 
which was entirely written by Grigor of Mlitj; it fol¬ 
lows that the latter had also painted the ornamental 
frame since it had to be completed before the text 
could be added. 

The stylistic differences between the correspond¬ 
ing pages of the New Julfa and Rochester manu¬ 
scripts are obvious, for instance, in the design of the 
trefoil scroll of the lower right corner, or in that of 
the peacocks above the rectangle. One can observe 
similar differences in the decorations of the Canon 
tables and of the headpieces whenever the same or¬ 
namental scheme has been adopted, for instance, in 

5 Ter Avetissian, Katalog Neu-Djoulfa, 38—40. 

6 Ibid., 37—38. Der Nersessian and Mekhitarian, Minia¬ 
tures armeniennes d’Ispahan, 30-36 and 208, figs. 7—11, 13. 

7 Ter Avetissian, Katalog Neu-Djoulfa, 37. 

8 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, 8 and figs. 23—24. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Arm., v. 2, fol. 16. 


the inscribed arch of Canons 5-6 in all three manu¬ 
scripts (Figs. 31, 102-3) or i n th e double, II-shaped 
headpiece of Luke in the New Julfa Gospels and in 
that of Mark in the Rochester manuscript (Figs. 104, 
105). The ornaments of the New Julfa Gospels are 
drawn with the same delicate line as those of the 
Lwow Gospels; they are consequently by the hand of 
the “famous scribe Grigor,” that is, deacon Grigor’s 
teacher. 

What, then, was the “completion” referred to in the 
colophon of the New Julfa Gospels, whose meaning 
was not clear because part of the sentence had been 
erased? The answer is quite clear when we turn to the 
evangelist portraits, two of which—those of Matthew 
and John—are painted on single leaves added to the 
quaternions (Figs. 106, 107—9). The iconographic 
types are basically the same in both manuscripts, but 
the somewhat heavy figures of the New Julfa Gospels 
contrast with the nervous, animated ones of the 
Lwow manuscript (Figs. 38-41). However, deacon 
Grigor has innovated by adding the symbols of the 
evangelists to their portraits. The angel swooping 
down in graceful flight presents the open book to 
Matthew; the winged lion and ox, standing on the 
desk, hold with their front paws the book on which 
Mark and Luke are writing and, jaws wide open, ap¬ 
pear to be dictating to the evangelists. Similar repre¬ 
sentations occur in a few Byzantine manuscripts; for 
instance, in Gospels 1 and 8 of the Megaspeleion 
monastery, and in Cambridge, Harvard College 
Library, cod. TYP 215 H, 9 but these small zodia, 
seated on the open book placed on the lectern, do 
not play an active role as they do in the New Julfa 
Gospels. 

Despite minor errors, such as John’s stance (Fig. 
109), these miniatures prove deacon Grigor to have 
been a competent man and above all a colorist. The 
colors of the evangelists’ garments differ from one 
portrait to the next: sometimes muted tonalities of 
pale blue and pink, as in the portraits of Mark and 
John; elsewhere darker hues, as in Luke’s portrait. 
Bright touches of red, used for the footstools and for 
the draperies hanging from the upper band of the 
frame, enliven these miniatures. 10 

The evangelist portraits of the Rochester Gospels 
are later additions, as mentioned above, but the mar¬ 
ginal figure of Jesus on folio 203V, next to John 8:12 

9 Illuminated Greek Manuscripts from American Collections, 
142-47 and figs. 66, 67, 69. The eagle is perched on John’s 
lectern also in the Gospels of the Treasury of the Greek 
Patriarchate in Istanbul: G. Sotiriou, KeiixfjXia tou OIkou- 
geviKot) IlaTpiapxeiov. IlaTpiapxtxdg vaog Kai 2kcuO({>v\- 
dKiov (Athens, 1937), pi. 63. 

10 Der Nersessian and Mekhitarian, Miniatures arme¬ 
niennes d’Ispahan, fig. 11. 
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(Fig. no), shows the same stylistic traits as the evan¬ 
gelist portraits of the New Julfa manuscript. 

Another pupil of Grigor, the painter of the Lwow 
Gospels, was the scribe Hohannes who had gone to 
Sis, for I assume that the “incomparable scribe Gri¬ 
gor” mentioned by Hohannes in Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Library, Add. 2620 refers to this same Grigor. 
This Gospel book was copied in 1217 at the church 
of St. Marina for the “most worthy and holy vardapet 
Vardan.” 11 The first quire, with the Letter of Euse¬ 
bius and the Canon tables, is lost, and the incipit page 
of Matthew’s Gospel (fol. 1) is partly torn, but the ele¬ 
gant designs of the headpieces of the other three 
Gospels and the marginal ornaments which occupy 
the entire height of fols. 84, 133, and 218, compare 
favorably with the paintings of Grigor of Mlitj, or 
with those of Kostandin of Skevra. Trefoil scrolls, oc¬ 
casionally with birds among the foliage, cover the IT- 
shaped headpieces of Mark and of Luke (Fig. 111); a 
square panel is drawn above the first column of John’s 
incipit page on fol. 218. The ornamental designs are 
closely related to those of the manuscripts illustrated 
by Grigor of Mlitj and by Kostandin of Skevra. For 
instance, the headpiece of Luke’s Gospel (Fig. 111) is 
a simpler version of that of Matthew in Venice, Mek- 
hitharist Library 1635, 12 and it is drawn with the same 
delicate line. Motifs related to the text occasionally 
replace the foliate, marginal ornaments: a ciborium, 
crowned with a cross, represents the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem whose destruction is foretold (fol. 202V, Luke 
21:5); on fol. 278 a double cross raised above two 
cornucopiae recalls the Crucifixion (John 19:17—20); 
a fish in a chalice is painted above the floral ornament 
of fol. 283 next to the account of Christ’s repast at the 
Sea of Tiberias (John 21:15), as it is in Venice, Mek- 
hitharist Library 1635. 13 In one instance Hohannes 
has transformed into a genre scene the literal inter¬ 
pretation of the accompanying text; next to John 
3:14, “as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder¬ 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up,” he 
has represented a serpent coiled around the trunk of 
a tree and attacking the small birds in their nest (fol. 
224; Fig. 112). In the corresponding passage of Ven¬ 
ice, Mekhitharist Library 1635, Kostandin of Skevra 
had drawn a large cross, retaining only the last part 
of the comparison, 14 a comparison which is fully 

" R. R Casey, “An Armenian Manuscript of the Gospels,” 
JTS 30 (1939), 356-61. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 
vol. 3 (1929), s.v. Bible, pi. 11 3. Headpieces of folios 1, 84, 
133, 218. 

ia Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pi. xxiv. 

*3 Ibid., pi. xxxh, fig. 59. 

14 Ibid., 65. 


recalled in the Byzantine Gospels of Paris, gr. 74, 
where Christ points to the serpent raised on a 
column. 15 

In 1222 Hohannes had copied another Gospel 
book under the aegis of the same church of St. Ma¬ 
rina; this manuscript, formerly at the church of the 
Virgin in Caesarea, is lost and its existence is known 
only through the copy of part of the colophon. 16 

Only one other manuscript copied at Sis during the 
first half of the thirteenth century has thus far come 
to light, namely, the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 7700, 
copied by the scribe Grigor in 1237. 17 Its sponsor, 
Kostandin of Lambron, had been the regent of the 
kingdom during the minority of Zapel, the daughter 
and heiress of King Levon, and he continued to play 
an important role after the marriage of his son 
Het’um with Zapel, being designated from then on as 
“Father of the King.” Like all the prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Het’umian family, Kostandin was a bene¬ 
factor of the Church and an art patron, but the small 
Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 7700, which he commis¬ 
sioned in 1237 to the scribe Grigor for his personal 
use, is a modest work and, unfortunately, in poor 
condition. The decorations of the Letter of Eusebius 
and the Canon tables (fols. 1V-5V), as well as those of 
the incipit pages of the Gospels (fols 7, 87, 190, 230) 
are simpler versions of the types used in the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries. The colors have flaked 
from the portrait of Mark (fol. 86v), seated with the 
open book leaning against his knees, and from that 
of Luke (fol. 14 iv), who bends forward to dip his pen 
into the inkwell placed on the desk, but the other two 
portraits are well preserved and they show the work 
of a painter whose style differs considerably from 
that of his contemporaries. Matthew, clad in a blue 
tunic and a red mantle, writes on the open page of 
the book leaning against his knee. 18 The voluminous 
draperies accentuate the heavy thighs and the bulg¬ 
ing knees, and one end of the mantle, held at the 
same time as the book, further broadens the silhou¬ 
ette (Fig. 113). John, wearing a light brown tunic and 
a blue mantle, is also seated with the book leaning 
against his knee but, head turned around, he looks at 
the Hand of God issuing from the sky in the upper 
left corner of the miniature (Fig. 114). This attitude, 
suggesting divine inspiration, is frequently used 

15 H. Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines du XIe siecle 
(Paris, [1908]), II, pi. 148b. 

l6 Matevosian, Colophons, 133. 

17 Ibid., 200-201. 

18 Color reproduction in La Miniature Armenienne . XIIIe- 
XIVe siecles. Collection du Matenadaran, Erevan (Leningrad,. 
1984), fig. 79. 
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when John, standing, is dictating to Prochoros, but 
when he is alone he is usually seated in a meditative 
pose. This iconographic type occurs in a few Byzan¬ 
tine manuscripts, for example, in the eleventh- 
century Lectionary of the Vatican, gr. 1156, and gives 
reason to suppose that the portrait of the Erevan 
Gospels is ultimately derived from a Byzantine 
model. 19 

The only extant manuscript of the first decades of 
the thirteenth century illustrated with the cycle of the 
major Gospel scenes happens to be the work of paint¬ 
ers unknown through any other source and written 
in a hermitage not mentioned elsewhere. This is the 
Gospel book 35 of the church of St. Gregory the Il¬ 
luminator at Galata-Istanbul, commissioned by 
T’ovmas vardapet, the overseer of the Great Church 
of the Mother of God, and copied in 1223 by the dea¬ 
con Hohannes in the chapel of the Mother of God, at 
the hermitage of T’agvor, under the aegis of the great 
church of the city of Mamestia. 20 A note on fol. 213, 
bearing no date, records that the manuscript had 
passed later into the hands of Eremia, the abbot of 
Ark’akaghin. 

The text of this small manuscript (15.8 X 11.5 cm) 
is written in bolorgir on two columns of 22 lines each, 
except for the incipit pages of the four Gospels writ¬ 
ten in uncials; the words Jesus, Christ, and Lord, are 
in gilt letters. The illustrations are as follows: fols. tv- 
2, 3V-4, 5V-6, 7V-8, gv-io, 1 iv-12, ornate frames with¬ 
out text (Figs. 115—118); fols. 14V-15, portrait of Mat¬ 
thew (Fig. 120) and first page of his Gospel; fol. 19, 
Baptism (Fig. 121); fol. 84, Harrowing of Hell; fols. 
85V-86, portrait of Mark and first page of his Gospel; 
fol. 108, Transfiguration; fol. 116, Entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem; fol. 133V-134, portrait of Luke and first page of 
his Gospel; fol. 137, Annunciation (Fig. 122); fol. 
142, Presentation in the Temple (Fig. 123); fol. 202, 
Communion of the Apostles (Fig. 124); fol. 212V, As¬ 
cension; fol. 213V-214, portrait of John with Procho¬ 
ros and first page of his Gospel (Fig. 119); fol. 244V, 
Raising of Lazarus; fol. 253V, Descent of the Holy 
Spirit (Fig. 125); fol. 266v, Crucifixion, misplaced 
(Fig. 126). Marginal miniatures occasionally replace 
the pericope ornaments: on fols. 49V, 68, 242, 
temples illustrating Matt. 16:18, 24:1, and John 
10:22; on fol. 6ov, the barren fig tree, Matt. 21:17. 

Marked differences in style and quality between the 
miniatures clearly indicate that two painters had col¬ 
laborated, although only the name of Hohannes is re- 

^Buchthal, “A Byzantine Miniature,” 129—139, figs. 1- 
16. The portraits of John in Vat. gr. 1156, fol. iv, is repro¬ 
duced in fig. 7. 

80 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 823—26. 


corded. One should probably assign to him, as the 
chief painter, the miniatures of higher artistic quality, 
namely: the ornate pages of the first quire (Figs. 115— 
18); the portrait of Matthew (Fig. 120); the incipit 
pages of Mark, Luke, and John (Fig. 119); the An¬ 
nunciation (Fig. 122), Presentation (Fig. 123), Entry 
into Jerusalem, and Communion of the Apostles 
(Figs. 122-124); perhaps also the Transfiguration 
and the Raising of Lazarus, which, although slightly 
inferior to the other compositions, are nevertheless 
closer to them than they are to the miniatures to be 
assigned to the assistant. The latter copied the first 
page of Matthew, and he painted the portraits of 
Mark, Luke, and John as well as the Baptism (Fig. 
121), Crucifixion (Fig. 126), Harrowing of Hell, As¬ 
cension, and Descent of the Holy Ghost (Fig. 125). 

The arcades of folios 1 v-2, with the portraits of Eu¬ 
sebius and Carpianus in the lunettes, were obviously 
intended for the Letter (Fig. 115). In all Gospels of 
the thirteenth century eight pages are assigned to the 
Canon tables; the two additional ones on folios nv- 
12 must have been drawn for the dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion, as they are in the Gospels illustrated slightly 
later at Hromkla. But the painter has inadvertently 
drawn a median column, as on the pages for the 
Canon tables (Figs. 117-18). A median column also 
separated into two the dedicatory page of Baltimore, 
Walters 538, but there was a special reason in that 
case, for the sponsor’s name was written in one sec¬ 
tion and that of his revered uncle in the other. 21 

These ornate pages of the Galata Gospels are pat¬ 
terned on those painted by Kostandin of Skevra in 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635, and by Grigor of 
Mlitj in the Gospels of Lwow and New Julfa 546/25 
(Figs. 116, 30, 102). But the compositions have not 
been adapted to the small size of the manuscript and 
they appear top-heavy, all the more so as the margins 
having been trimmed they now occupy the entire sur¬ 
face of the page. Moreover, the columns are slender 
shafts and the capitals and bases unduly large. These 
disproportions are particularly noticeable when sim¬ 
ilar compositions, such as those on fols. iv and 2 (Fig. 
115) and Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635, fol. 8, 22 
are compared with each other. The incipit pages are 
less closely related to those of the Venice and Lwow 
manuscripts except for that of John’s Gospel (Figs. 
11 9, 33-34). In all these manuscripts the eagle 
perched above the medallion portrait of John crowns 
the initial, and the Agnus Dei is figured above the II- 
shaped headpiece. In the Lwow Gospels the painter 

21 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 33. 

22 Idem, Manuscrits armeniens, pi. xvm. 
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had drawn a cross in the middle of the horizontal 
band of the headpiece, immediately under the Agnus 
Dei; in the present manuscript the head of Christ 
Emmanuel in a chalice recalls even more clearly the 
sacrifice of the lamb. 23 

The evangelist portraits conform to the icono- 
graphic types known through earlier examples, 
though not always for the same evangelist. For in¬ 
stance, Matthew dipping his pen into the inkwell (the 
only one of the four portraits by the hand of the prin¬ 
cipal painter) repeats the iconographic type used for 
Luke in the Lwow and New Julfa manuscripts (Figs. 
120, 40, 108). 

Two of the full-page compositions, namely, the 
Baptism and the Crucifixion, are poor replicas of the 
miniatures of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635 
(Figs. 36—37). In the Baptism (Fig. 121), the high 
cliffs bordering the Jordan are reduced to triangular 
blocks which barely provide a foothold for John the 
Baptist and for the two angels, while the river, rising 
high above its banks, is outlined against the gold 
background. The short, muscular figure of Christ, 
dark lines emphasizing the anatomical details of the 
body, contrasts with the elegant youth of the Venice 
manuscript. The figures occupy the entire picture 
space as they also do in the Crucifixion where one can 
observe the same iconographic relationship with the 
Venice miniature and the same stylistic difference 
(Fig. 126). The two other full-page miniatures of 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635 are lost, but the 
ones just mentioned corroborate the close icono¬ 
graphic relationship between the illustrations of this 
manuscript and those of the Galata codex, already 
noted in the ornamental pages of the Letter of Euse¬ 
bius and of the Canon tables. The model of the Gal¬ 
ata Gospels must have been a manuscript illustrated 
with the full festival cycle, perhaps by Kostandin, who 
appears to have been the principal miniaturist of Ske- 
vra. As mentioned in the preceding chapter, in 1195 
he had painted the marginal ornaments of the Com¬ 
mentary of the Psalms, copied by the scribe Samuel, 
and he had copied and illustrated for Apirat, Nerses’ 
younger brother, Gospels 27/24 of New Julfa. 24 One 

* 3 In the apse decoration of Byzantine churches of the 
13th and later centuries, the bishops, holding scrolls on 
which are written prayers of the liturgy, are turned toward 
the central figure of the Christ child on the altar. See L. 
Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo. Les fresques de Saint- 
Georges et la peinture byzantine du XHe siecle (Brussels, 1975), 
I, 74ff, also M. Garidis, “Approche realiste dans la repre¬ 
sentation du Melismos XVI Intemationaler Byzantinistenkon- 
gress. Akten Illy, JOB 32/3 (Vienna, 1982), 495. 

24 See above, p. 16 and note 116. 


can well imagine that the eldest brother, Het’um, lord 
of Lambron, who had had a chapel decorated with 
paintings, 25 may also have wished to own a handsome 
Gospel book adorned with the complete festival cycle. 

The miniatures of the Galata Gospels, painted by 
two different persons, are of uneven quality. Faint 
echoes of the style of the model can be discerned in 
the Annunciation where the angel, a slim, elegant fig¬ 
ure, advances rapidly toward the Virgin who has 
stopped her spinning work to turn her head toward 
the divine messenger (Fig. 122). The Dove of the 
Holy Spirit descending from the sky and the vine 
stock recalling a garden betray acquaintance with 
Byzantine paintings of the Comnenian period. 26 

Other miniatures, for instance the Presentation of 
Christ, reveal a different artistic trend (Fig. 123). As 
in several Armenian compositions Simeon holds the 
infant Jesus while Mary, instead of extending her 
arms in order to take back her son, stands frontally, 
arms crossed over her breast. This unusual attitude 
may be seen in the Syriac Lectionary of Paris, syr. 
355. In his study of this manuscript, Abbe Jules Leroy 
had noted that one of the persons who contributed 
toward the expenses of the copy and the illustrations 
was an Armenian nun, and he had called attention to 
similarities between some of the ornaments of this 
Lectionary and those of Armenian manuscripts. 27 He 
had failed to notice, however, a more specific evi¬ 
dence of collaboration between Syrians and Armeni¬ 
ans. The quires of the Paris manuscript are num¬ 
bered by letters of both the Syriac and the Armenian 
alphabets. These letters were written before the loss 
of some of the miniatured leaves, but they cannot be 
dated through their script. There is, however, a sec¬ 
ond set of Armenian letters, corresponding to nu¬ 
merals, written on the first five pages of each quire, 
from quire 1 to 5. These were no doubt intended as 

25 Oskian, Monasteries of Cilicia, 21. L. Alishan, Sissouan (in 
Armenian) (Venice, 1885), 97. 

26 See for instance the beautiful icon from Mount Sinai: 
K. Weitzmann, “Eine spatkomnenische Verkiindigungs- 
ikone des Sinai und die zweite byzantinische Welle des 12. 
Jahrhunderts,” in Festschrift fur Herbert von Einem (Berlin, 
1965), 299ff. Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo, I, 96-103; 
II, figs. 36-38. 

27 Leroy, Les manuscrits syriaques, 268-80, pi. 67.2. Other 
examples of this type are not as close to the Armenian min¬ 
iature, for instance in the Melisende Psalter Simeon hands 
the Child back to the Virgin (Buchthal, Miniature Painting, 
4 and pi. 3a). At the Church of Hagios Nikolaos tou Kaz- 
nitsi, at Kastoria, though the Christ child is still in Simeon’s 
arms Mary leans forward, ready to receive back her son: St. 
Pelekanides, KA 2 TOPIA (Thessalonica, 1953), pi. 49b. See 
also H. Maguire, “The Iconography of Symeon with the 
Christ Child in Byzantine Art,” DOP 34-35 (1980-81), 
261-69, figs. 1-14. 
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guides for the binder who must have been an Arme¬ 
nian, a further indication that the Paris Lectionary 
was produced in a Syro-Armenian milieu. 

Two other miniatures of the Gospel cycle in the 
Galata manuscript, the Communion of the Apostles 
and the Descent of the Holy Spirit, deserve special 
attention, and I shall begin with the latter (Fig. 125). 
In the first recorded Armenian example of this scene, 
namely, the painting of the west exedra in the tenth- 
century church of the Holy Cross at Aght’amar, 28 the 
apostles are seated side by side and the rays of light 
descending on them emanate from the bust figure of 
Christ. In Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1924, dated 1064, 
the apostles are standing and the luminous rays de¬ 
scend from the sky where a throne is faintly visible. 29 
But the miniature of the so-called Mughni Gospels 
(Erevan, Mat. 7736) 30 shows that the painters of the 
eleventh century were also familiar with the fully con¬ 
stituted Byzantine type, such as the composition of 
the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus (Paris, gr. 510), 
where the apostles are seated on thrones placed in a 
semicircle, and rays of light descend on them from 
the throne of the Hetoimasia. 31 The miniature of the 
Galata manuscript is based on this iconographic type 
with, however, an important difference: in the arched 
opening of the foreground, instead of the usual 
group of the “tribes and tongues” assembled at Jeru¬ 
salem on that day, there are three half-nude, nimbed 
men: the one on the left, who has a canine as well as 
a human head, is in animated conversation with a 
bearded, nimbed man whose head and right arm are 
only visible. The body of a third man, fallen on the 
ground, is also cut by the arch resting on two human 
heads. 

From the thirteenth century on, a cynocephalus is 
frequently included among the “tribes and tongues” 
in Armenian compositions of the Pentecost, as well as 
in several Syriac manuscripts. 32 The painters may 
have wished to suggest that the apostles preached the 
Gospel even to the monstrous races who inhabited 
the mysterious, distant lands. 33 A cynocephalus is 

28 N. Thierry, “Survivance d’une iconographie palesti- 
nienne de la Pentecote au Vaspourakan Atti del Primo Sim- 
posio Internationale di Arte Armena (Bergamo, 28—30 giugno 
1975) (San Lazzaro-Venice, 1978), 709-16, figs. 1-7. 

29 Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, 218, fig. 149. Color 
reproduction in Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 
39 « fi g- 55 - 

3 ° Izmailova, Armianskaia miniatiura, 165, fig. 106. 

s 1 Omont, Anciens manuscrits, pi. xliv. 

3 2 Leroy, Les manuscrits syriaques, pis. 101.3, i°4-1> 134.2. 

H. Buchthal, “A Miniature of the Pentecost from a Lection¬ 
ary in Syriac (1939), 613-15. 

33 This idea was conveyed in a different form on the cen¬ 
tral tympanum of Vezelay. The monstrous people to whom 


mentioned in the Coptic and Ethiopian Acts of Bar¬ 
tholomew and in the Jacobite, Arabic synaxary: he is 
sent by the Lord to protect Andrew and Bartholo¬ 
mew in the land of the Parthians; when these two 
apostles are delivered to the beasts the cynocephalus 
jumps into the arena and devours the lions. 34 The Ar¬ 
menian version of the Acts of Bartholomew does not 
have this episode, but in the Acts of Thomas there is 
a passing reference to a cynocephalus who attacked 
and killed two women. 35 Michael the Syrian speaks of 
the land of the cynocephali where the apostle An¬ 
drew preached, 36 and in the Cappadocian church of 
Kokar Kilise Andrew is designated as “Andrew in Cy- 
nocephalia”; 37 he is therefore supposed to have evan¬ 
gelized the country of the men with dogs’ heads. The 
Armenian historian Kirakos speaks of a land beyond 
China where the women had normal, human appear¬ 
ances but the men resembled dogs and were deprived 
of speech. 38 As for the historian Grigor of Akner, he 
describes the Mongols as men with large heads, nar¬ 
row eyes, snub noses, and projecting snouts, like 
those of dogs. 39 Whatever the exact source of inspi¬ 
ration for this scene may have been, the idea was to 
represent the different races and people to whom the 
Gospel was preached, and from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury on a cynocephalus is frequently included in the 


the gospel was preached appear on the lintel while the fig¬ 
ures of the archivolt are interpreted as representing the 
sicknesses healed by the apostles. The cynocephali who can¬ 
not speak, but only bark, exemplify the mutes: A. Katzen- 
ellenbogen, “The Central Tympanum at Vezelay. Its Ency¬ 
clopedic Meaning and its Relation to the First Crusade,” 
ArtB 26(1944), 141—51. 

34 From these apocryphal texts the cynocephali passed 
into the accounts of the martyrdom of St. Mercurius: A. 
Piankoff, “Saint Mercure Abou Seifein et les Cynoce- 
phales,”fiSAC 8 (1942), 17-24. 

35 Apocryphal Books of the Apostles (in Armenian) (Venice, 
1904), 383. 

36 Michael the Syrian, Chronicle (in Armenian) (Jerusa¬ 
lem, 1871), Suppl., p. 18. 

37 N. and M. Thierry, Nouvelles eglises rupestres de Cappa- 
doce (Paris, 1963), 130. N. Thierry and A. Tenenbaum, “Le 
Cenacle apostolique a Kokar Kilise et Ayvali Kilise en Cap- 
padoce: Mission des Apotres, Pentecote, Jugement Der¬ 
nier,” JSav (Octobre-Decembre 1963), 228-41. 

3 8 Gandzaketsi, History of the Armenians, 371. 

39 R. Blake and R. Frye, “History of the Nation of the 
Archers (The Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc',” Harvard Jour¬ 
nal of Asiatic Studies 12 (Dec. 1949), nos. 3 and 4, p. 295. In 
a short article, D. Kouymjian has suggested that the cyno¬ 
cephalus may have entered into Armenian representations 
of the Pentecost through association with the Mongols and 
the zoomorphic Figure of King Trdat: “The Problem of the 
Zoomorphic Figure in the Iconography of Armenian Pen¬ 
tecost. A Preliminary Report,” Atti del Primo Simposio Inter¬ 
nationale di Arte Armena (Bergamo, 28—30 giugno 1973) (San 
Lazzaro-Venice, 1978), 403-7. 
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Armenian representations of the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit. Sometimes the cynocephalus is in animated 
conversation with a group that may include a king or 
an aged man attired like the high priest, or else he is 
seated on the ground opposite a turbaned man. 40 But 
although the actual details of the composition may 
vary, the cynocephalus never has a human head as 
well, like the standing figure of the present minia¬ 
ture. This unique type occurs in a different context 
in the Byzantine Psalters with marginal illustrations. 
For instance, in the Psalter of 1066, London, British 
Museum, Add. 19352, next to Ps. 21 (22)116, “for 
dogs have compassed me, the assembly of the wicked 
have enclosed me,” a group of cynocephali stand on 
Christ’s right, and on his left there is a single figure 
with both a human and an animal head. The inscrip¬ 
tions designate the group as “dogs” and the single fig¬ 
ure as the “Hebrews.” 41 We may have the same idea 
in the Armenian miniature, but it is strange that this 
figure should be nimbed. The presence of the naked 
and nimbed man is also strange. The assistant who 
painted this composition must have made a mistake 
in copying his model, in fact weaknesses and errors 
appear throughout the composition; for instance, 
only the bust of the third apostle on the left has been 
drawn, and in order to have the right number of feet 
for the group, the painter has added a pair in the 
lower part of the miniature, with the result that there 
are eight feet for three apostles. 

The Communion of the Apostles that illustrates 
Luke’s account of the Last Supper (22:17-20, Fig. 
124) is the first recorded Armenian example of the 
substitution of this scene for the usual, narrative one 
of the apostles seated around the table. Christ is fig¬ 
ured twice: on the left he hands the bread to Peter, 
who is accompanied by five other apostles; on the 
right he presents the jeweled chalice filled with wine 
to Paul, who is also accompanied by five apostles. A 
second chalice is placed on the altar table, the front 
of which is decorated with a jeweled cross and birds 
in a foliate scroll painted against the gold ground. 
Two seraphim, holding rhipidia, hover above the altar 
table on either side of the ciborium. 

In its main features this composition adheres to the 

4 °For instance on folio 288 of Erevan, Mat. 212, illus¬ 
trated by the painter Avag in 1337. 

4 ' S. Der Nersessian, L’illustration des Psautiers grecs du 
Moyen Age, II, Londres, Add. 19.352, Bibliotheque des Cahiers 
Archeologiques 5, (Paris, 1970), 23, fol. 23, fig. 41. See also 
the Chludov Psalter: M. V. Scepkina, Miniatiuri Khludovskii 
Psaltyri: Gretcheskii illiustrirovannii Kodeks IX veka (Moscow, 
1977), fol. 19V. Cynocephali are also represented in other 
contexts in Byzantine art, for instance as the “specters of 
Hecate,” K. Weitzmann, Greek Mythology in Byzantine Art 
(Princeton, 1951), 58, figs. 70—72. 


symmetrical type represented in the sixth century on 
the silver patens of Riha and Stuma, and occasionally 
later, for instance, in the eleventh-century Gospels of 
Paris, gr. 74. 42 In these compositions, or in the slightly 
different ones of the Byzantine Psalters with mar¬ 
ginal illustrations, Christ is not assisted by the celes¬ 
tial powers; 43 the latter belong to the liturgical scrolls 
and to the monumental compositions of which the 
eleventh-century mosaic of St. Sophia in Kiev is the 
outstanding example. 44 The Armenian miniature is 
related to this type with, however, a notable differ¬ 
ence. The angels who assist Jesus, acting as deacons, 
have been omitted, and two seraphim appear here as 
witnesses of the transformation of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Jesus; they should 
therefore be connected with the Sanctus, “holy, holy, 
holy, lord of hosts” sung by the cherubim and the ser¬ 
aphim immediately before the blessing of the bread 
and wine by the priest. 

This miniature is the first Armenian example of 
the liturgical interpretation of the Last Supper and it 
was not repeated by other Cilician painters. In the 
Gospels of Washington, Freer 32.18, commissioned 
by Prince Vasak, a manuscript which will be consid¬ 
ered later, the miniature illustrating Luke 22:19 oc¬ 
cupies only the width of one text column and it has a 
narrative character: Jesus, standing in front of the al¬ 
tar, presents the wafer to Peter who is followed by the 
compact group of the other apostles. 45 In the four¬ 
teenth century, the painter Avag, who worked pri¬ 
marily at Sultaniya, but who was acquainted with Cil¬ 
ician painting, repeated the asymmetrical type in full- 
page compositions, 46 and these were copied, in turn, 
by painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

4 z For the different examples of the Communion of the 
Apostles see: W. C. Loerke, “The Monumental Miniature,” 
The Place of Book Illumination in Byzantine Art (Princeton, 
*975)> 78—87* figs. 12-19, 21. 

43 S. Dufrenne, L’illustration des Psautiers grecs du Moyen 
Age, I, Bibliotheque des Cahiers Archeologiques 1 (Paris, 
1966), pi. 5 (fol. 37), pi. 50 (fol. 53). Der Nersessian, Psau¬ 
tiers grecs II, 52, fig. 244. 

44 V. Lazarev, Old Russian Murals and Mosaics from the Xlth 
to the XVIth Century (London, 1966), figs. 21—22, 51. The 
angels are not included in the earliest dated example, exe¬ 
cuted in a.d. 1028: K. Papadopoulos, Die Wandmalereien des 
XI. Jahrhunderts in der Kirche riANATIA TQN XAAKEQN 
in Thessaloniki, ByzVindo 2 (Graz and Koln, 1966), 83—84, 
figs. 8, 25. The monumental type has been adopted in one 
Syriac manuscript, the Liturgical Gospels of Deir es- 
Za c faran, illustrated ca. 1250, where the angels act as dea¬ 
cons (Leroy, Les manuscrits syriaques, pi. 131.1). In two older 
Syriac manuscripts, Christ is figured once and is not accom¬ 
panied by angels (ibid. pi. 89, 1—2). 

45 See below, Fig. 226. 

4 ® Avag has included the Communion of the Apostles in 
the narrative cycle of the Gospels of the British Library, Or. 
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The manuscripts produced during the first half of 
the thirteenth century in other monasteries of Cilicia 
proper are fairly simple works, and they are too few 
to enable one to discern any distinctive traits, or con¬ 
tinuity, within a given scriptorium. Two Gospels cop¬ 
ied at Drazark differ from each other as they also do 
from the earlier products of this scriptorium. In Ven¬ 
ice, Mekhitharist Library 799/136, dated 1217, 47 the 
Letter of Eusebius and the Canon tables are written 
inside simple, rectangular frames. Peacocks and 
birds, confronted or standing one behind the other, 
crown the upper band, and a foliate scroll, issuing 
from a half-acanthus leaf, fills the outer margin. The 
Il-shaped headpieces, drawn only above the first text 
column, except in the Gospel of Matthew, are deco¬ 
rated with the usual trefoil scrolls or with geometric, 
all-over patterns colored blue and green and drawn 
against a dark red ground. The incipit initials are of 
the simple, knotted type. 

Only marginal ornaments, zoomorphic or floral 
initials in brownish red ink, adorn Lectionary 53 of 
the Mekhitharist Library in Vienna, dated 1239, 48 but 
these, drawn with a delicate line, are fairly varied in 
type; for instance, on fol. 25V, two heads seen in pro¬ 
file view are lodged in the circumvolutions of the 
scroll, and a head is also attached to the lower ex¬ 
tremity of the initial. On fol, 115V two peacocks with 
interlocking necks are combined with the floral or¬ 
nament; a small temple with a cross raised above the 
dome is drawn in the margin of fol. 85V, while on fol. 
740 small birds stand on a bowl of fruit crowning a 


5304, fol. 65V (see Nersessian, Armenian Illuminated Gospel- 
Books, 96) but in two other manuscripts he has illustrated— 
Erevan, Mat. 7650 and Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1941— it 
forms part of the festival cycle; the apostles are again 
grouped on one side. G. Hovsep’ian [Catholicos Garegin I], 
“Mkhit’ar of Ani. Scribe and Painter” (in Armenian), Hask 
(Antilias, 1948), I, 205, fig. 9. On a single sheet at the Fogg 
Museum in Cambridge (Mass.), Acc. no. 1960.200, which, 
judging from the style, may have belonged to the Gospels 
no. 1 of the Church of the Theotokos in Tabriz, illuminated 
in 1311 by the deacon T’oros, the apostles are again 
grouped on one side, but an angel stands next to Christ 
behind the altar, holding a flabellum adorned with a seraph 
whose wings project beyond the disk. 

■tv Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue I, cols. 599-602. The 
scribe’s name is not recorded; the sponsor was the aged her¬ 
mit T’oros surnamed Gorgatsi, and a certain Grigor partic¬ 
ipated in the expenses. 

4 8 Dashian, Catalog der armenischen Handschriften, 250—51. 
A statement in my catalogue of the Chester Beatty Collec¬ 
tion, on pages 28-29, should be corrected; the scribe Kira- 
kos of the Vienna manuscript is a namesake and not the 
same person as the illustrator of the Gospels of Dublin, 
Chester Beatty Library 558 and 613. I have since had the 
opportunity to compare the script of these manuscripts and 
they are clearly by different hands. 


complex foliate motif. 49 It may be of interest to call 
attention to the colophon where the scribe specifies 
that the sponsor, Bishop Grigor, an official of the pa¬ 
triarchal see of Hromkla, offered this Lectionary to 
Drazark where it had been copied. We thus see that 
manuscripts were occasionally commissioned to 
scribes working in a monastery other than the one in 
which the sponsor lived, even when there was an im¬ 
portant scriptorium in his residence. 50 

Ornamental designs also adorn the Gospels of New 
Julfa 547/28, copied in 1220 at the Monastery of Ar- 
k’akaghin by the scribe Vardan: a cross raised on a 
foliate base faces the incipit page of Matthew; foliate 
scrolls cover the headpieces of Matthew and John. 51 

There are no figurative miniatures either in the 
manuscripts copied at Mashkevor, near Sis. Simple 
headpieces adorn the Gospels of Aleppo 21/25 cop¬ 
ied in 1259 by the scribe Kirakos. 52 Judging from the 
Gospels 1 1 1/900 of the Mekhitharist Library in Ven¬ 
ice, begun at Mashkevor and completed in 1269 at 
the monastery Andreaseants, 53 the scribe Grigor was 
a more able craftsman. The ornate arcades that face 
the incipit pages of the Gospels—on fols. iv, 8iv, 
137V, and 233V —were no doubt intended as frames 
for the evangelist portraits. On fol. 137V two human 
heads are drawn in the trefoil scroll reserved on the 
red ground; a bird is perched on a tree in the outer 
margin. Trefoil scrolls, reserved again on the dark 
red ground, decorate the headpieces of the Gospels 
and large foliate motifs, issuing from vases, are 
drawn in the margins. 

Arak’el Hnazandents, who in 1260 bound the Gos- 

49 Buschhausen and Buschhausen, Armenische Handschrif¬ 
ten, 75—76, pi. 12c; idem. Die illuminierten armenischen Hand¬ 
schriften der Mechitharisten-Congregation in Wien (Vienna, 
1976), 44-45, pi. 15, fig- 19- 

5 ° Three other manuscripts copied at Drazark during the 
first half of the 13th century are known. (1) Gospels for¬ 
merly at the Monastery of the Forerunner at Caesarea, no. 
12, copied in 1203 by Vardan vardapet and decorated with 
three Canon tables and headpieces: T. Balian, Katalog der 
armenischen Handschriften der Kloster zum hi. Karapet und mm 
hi. Daniel (in Armenian with German title and summary) 
(Vienna, 1963), 28. (2) A Gospels formerly at the Red Mon¬ 
astery in Ankara, copied in 1239 by Sargis and decorated 
with headpieces: Babgen (Gulesserian), co-catholicos, Cata¬ 
logue of the Manuscripts of the Red Monastery of Ankara and 
Vicinity (in Armenian) (Antilias, 1957), cols. 881-86. (3) 
The Elegies of Gregory of Narek, Erevan, Mat. 3929, cop¬ 
ied in 1247 by Khatchatur have no illustrations. 

5 1 Ter Avetissian, Katalog Neu-Djoulfa, I, 42-43. Der 
Nersessian and Mekhitarian, Miniatures armeniennes 
d'Ispahan, 28—29 and 208, fig. 6. 

s* A. Surmeyan, Catalogue des manuscrits armeniens se trou- 
vant a Alep a VEglise des Quarante Martyrs, ainsi quaupres des 
particuliers (in Armenian with French title) (Jerusalem, 
1 935 )> b 54 - 56 . 

53 Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue, I, cols. 491-98. 
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pels of Aleppo 21/25, 54 was the most distinguished 
member of the scriptorium of Mashkevor during the 
second half of the thirteenth century; his services 
were also sought for manuscripts copied in other cen¬ 
ters. 55 

The monasteries situated outside the boundaries of 
Armenian Cilicia remained in touch with those of the 
mother country. Such was Hesuants vank’, the mon¬ 
astery of the disciples of Jesus, near Antioch. The 
date of its foundation is not known, but it must have 
existed well before the twelfth century, for Matthew 
of Edessa refers to it as the great hermitage in his 
account of the earthquake of 1114, when all the 
buildings were destroyed and the monks buried 
under the ruins. 56 Its abbot was also the archbishop 
of Antioch, and the Abbot Husep’ was present at the 
coronation of Levon I in 1198. 57 In the Gospels of 
Newjulfa 27/414, copied by Hohannes in 1216, 58 and 
in that of the Scheide Library, Princeton University, 
M. 74, copied in 1219 by Kostandin, 59 the foliate 
scrolls of the headpieces, reserved against the dark 
red ground, the large incipit initials formed by linear 
interlaces, repeat the designs used in contemporary 
Cilician manuscripts. The third Gospels from Hes¬ 
uants vank’, Erevan, Mat. 6519, copied in 1231 by 
Sargis for Hohannes k'ahana , 60 differs radically from 

54 Surmeyan, Manuscrits ... a VEglise des Quarante Martyrs 
55. This binding is lost as well as those of Erevan, Mat. 234 
(a.d. 1258) made by Arak’el in 1268 and Erevan, Mat. 9509 
(a.d. 1265) of the same collection. For the list of manu¬ 
scripts bound by Arak’el, see Der Nersessian, Walters Man¬ 
uscripts, 11 and note 5. 

55 We cannot tell from the brief colophons that Arak’el 
has added, giving sometimes the date but without record¬ 
ing the name of the monastery, whether the manuscripts 
were sent to him to be bound or if he was invited for a while 
to the monastery where the manuscript had been copied. 
In 1262 he bound the Gospels of Baltimore, Walters 539 
completed that very same year at Hromkla by T’oros Roslin 
(Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, 11 and 87 [fol. 409V]). 
In 1271 he bound the manuscript 199 of the Matenadaran 
copied at Drazark by Kostandin and offered to Mlitj, and in 
1275 the Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1955 begun by 
Kostandin vardapet in 1274 at Mashkevor and completed at 
Drazark (Matevosian, Colophons 407; Bogharian, Grand Cat¬ 
alogue [1972], VI, 525). In 1278 he bound the Gospels of 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Arm. Ie, copied that 
very same year by Bishop Kostandin, brother of King He- 
t’um and abbot of the monastery of Grner (G. Kalemkiar, 
Catalog der armenischen Handschnften in der Koniglichen Hof- 
und Staatsbibliothek zu Munchen [Vienna, 1892], 8). 

56 Chronique de Matthieu d’Edesse (962—1136) . . . traduit en 
frangais par Ed. Dulaurier (Paris, 1858), 290. Armenian 
text published at Jerusalem, 1869, 417. 

57 G. Dedeyan, La Chronique attribute au Connetable Smbat 
(Paris, 1980), 74. 

5 8 Ter Avetissian, Katalog Neu-Djoulfa, I, 41—42. 

59 Sanjian, Medieval Armenian MSS in the U.S., colophon 

no. 102. 

60 Matevosian, Colophons, 175—76. 


the preceding, and, in fact, from all contemporary 
examples. The second page of the Letter of Eusebius 
(the first is lost) and the two remaining Canon tables 
(fols. 2V-3) produce an impression of heaviness and 
overcrowding, for the arcades, with the lateral motifs 
of trees and plants, occupy almost the entire width of 
the page. The dark colors used throughout, the rel¬ 
atively large individual motifs, the addition of orna¬ 
mental bands next to the columns, for instance on fol. 
2v (Fig. 127), reinforce this impression. The decora¬ 
tion of the incipit pages, with the symbol of the evan¬ 
gelist under the headpiece, hark back to earlier com¬ 
positions, such as those of Erevan, Mat. 7347, dated 
1166, although the general effect is entirely different 
(Figs. 128-30 and 10-12). 

The Ordination book of Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 1657, is by far the finest manuscript from this 
general area. It was copied in 1248 by the “newly or¬ 
dained Sargis,” a pupil of Kirakos, 61 by order of Ter 
Khatchatur, in the “great and famous monastery” 
called Zarnuk, under the aegis of the Holy Virgin. 62 
Neither the scribe nor the sponsor can be identified 
through the colophons of other manuscripts, and the 
monastery itself is not mentioned in Armenian 
sources. The Byzantine historians refer to the river 
Zarnuk, north of Melitene, in relating the campaigns 
of Basil I, 63 and Michael the Syrian reports that the 
patriarch Dionysius was buried there. 64 The frontis¬ 
piece of the Venice manuscript shows a bishop or¬ 
daining a priest; a deacon, candle in hand, stands on 
either side (Fig. 131). The decorations of the princi¬ 
pal divisions (fols. 1, 7, 15) are closely allied to those 
of contemporary Cilician Gospels: confronted sirens 
in the midst of a trefoil scroll adorn the headpiece of 
the first page; a linear interlace appears on page 7; 
and the medallion portrait of Christ Emmanuel, in 
the center of a foliate scroll, is represented on page 
15. The large marginal ornaments of these pages, 
crowned with crosses, as well as the smaller marginal 
motifs and the initials, are comparable to those of the 
finest Cilician examples. 

Ordination books were rarely illustrated; the only 
other Cilician one known so far dates to the four- 

61 For this Sargis see note 84. 

62 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 102-9, * 79 > P^ s - 
xl-xlv. Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, 60—62, pis. 
7 8 — 8 4 - 

6 3 E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches 
von 363 bis 1071, CBHByz 3 (Brussels, 1935), 58. For the 
Arabic sources see A. A. Vasiliev, Bymnce et les Arabes, II. 1. 
La Dynastie Macedonienne, 867-939, CBHByz 2.1. Edition 
frangaise preparee par M. Canard (Brussels, 1968), 43-44. 

6 4j. B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, patriarche ja- 
cobite d’Antioche, 1166—1199 (Paris, 1900—1910), 180, 470— 
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teenth century, 65 and no medieval copy from Greater 
Armenia has as yet come to light. The miniature of 
the Venice manuscript is closely allied to the compo¬ 
sition in the Syriac Pontifical of the Bibliotheque Na¬ 
tional 112, dated 1238-39; the place of the copy of 
this manuscript is not recorded. 66 The Armenian 
miniature is by the hand of a more able painter, and 
it is not dependent on the slightly older Syriac ex¬ 
ample. Given the style of both compositions one 
thinks of a common derivation from a Byzantine 
model but no contemporary or even slightly earlier 
Greek example is known. The Ordination scenes of 
the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Paris, gr. 510, 
are too far removed in time, and too different in ac¬ 
tual form, to be taken into account. 

After the death of Catholicos Grigor Tgha in 1193 
Hromkla ceased for awhile to hold the prominent po¬ 
sition it had once enjoyed in the cultural and artistic 
life of Cilicia. The newly elected catholicos, the young 
Grigor V, did not prove to be the obedient tool that 
Prince Levon had expected; he was soon imprisoned 
in the fortress of Kopitar and died in 1194, either 
while attempting to flee, or under order of Levon. 
His successor, Grigoris Apirat, was more than seventy 
years old when he was elected, and he spent the last 
years of his life at Sis. With his death, in 1203, disap¬ 
peared the last member of the Bahlavuni family who 
had ruled the Church for over a century since the 
election of Gregory the Martyrophile in 1066. Apir- 
at’s successor, Hohannes, surnamed the Magnificent, 
does not seem to have had a special interest in enrich¬ 
ing the library and collections of Hromkla; it is even 
reported that he destroyed and sold the costly bind¬ 
ings of the manuscripts, the gold vessels, and other 
treasures, 67 and used the proceeds to strengthen the 
fortifications of Hromkla. Hohannes was probably in 
urgent need of funds, for following his dissension 
with King Levon, the latter ordered the bishops to 
elect another catholicos who resided at Sis, while Ho¬ 
hannes remained virtually a prisoner at Hromkla, de¬ 
prived of the income of the possessions of the cath- 
olicosate in Cilicia. Only in 1212, after the death of 
the anti-catholicos Davit’, were peaceful relations re¬ 
established between Levon and Hohannes. These cir- 

65 For instance a manuscript formerly at the Catholicos- 
ate of Cilicia at Antilias copied and illustrated in 1328 by 
Sargis Pidsak for Step’annos, archbishop of Crimea (see be¬ 
low, pp. 152-53). 

66 Leroy, Les manuscrits syriaques, 332—38, pi. 112. Der 
Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 104. 

67 Dedeyan, Smbat, 69-71, 83, 85, 86-89. M. Ormanian, 
Azgapatum, History of the Armenian Nation (in Armenian) 
(Constantinople, 1912), I, paras. 1036-37, 1075-79, 1 o8g. 


cumstances were not conducive to a great activity in 
the scriptorium, and, especially, to the production of 
costly books. Of the few manuscripts known to have 
been copied at Hromkla during the early thirteenth 
century only Erevan, Mat. 7570, dated 1214, has any 
illustrations, and these exist in very simple, tinted 
headpieces. 68 

Conditions changed with the election of Kostandin 
I, during whose enlightened rule (1221-67) 
Hromkla became the foremost artistic center. 69 But 
apparently some time was needed to reorganize the 
scriptorium and train the scribes and painters, for 
even the Gospels which Hohannes copied in 1235, by 
order of the catholicos (Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 
833) does not compare favorably with the older prod¬ 
ucts of Hromkla, or with the manuscripts illustrated 
in the early thirteenth century at Tarsus and Sis. 70 
Simple, foliate scrolls adorn the II-shaped headpieces 
of the first three Gospels and the rectangular one of 
Johns Gospel, where the title is written in a quatrefoil 
reserved at the center, as in the older manuscripts of 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796 and Venice, Mekhitharist 
Library 888. Also as in several Gospels of this group, 
a tendril scroll is drawn next to the initial of Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospel. 

Two of the Canons of the church council held at Sis 
in 1243 show Catholicos Kostandin’s special concern 
for training a clergy well versed in the scriptures and 
for entrusting the copying of manuscripts to skilled 
scribes and painters. 71 It is not mere coincidence, 
therefore, that from this date onward a number of 
works of high artistic quality were produced. By com¬ 
missioning himself illuminated manuscripts, some of 
which he donated to churches and monasteries, and 
by encouraging the priests and bishops of his entou¬ 
rage to do likewise, Catholicos Kostandin played a 
major role in the development of Cilician miniature 
painting. He was the enlightened patron who called 
to Hromkla men who had perhaps started their ca¬ 
reers in other scriptoria, and he gave them the possi- 

68 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 763—66. Three other man¬ 
uscripts from Hromkla have no illustrations: Venice, Mek¬ 
hitharist Library 696/22, Books of Solomon, a.d. 1201; Je¬ 
rusalem, Arm. Patr. 334, Commentary of the Gospel of 
Luke, a.d. 1204; Paris, B.N. Arm. 179, Historical Miscel¬ 
lany, a.d. 1231. 

® 9 G. Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I, Catholicos,” in Materials 
and Studies for the History of Armenian Art and Culture (in Ar¬ 
menian) (New York, 1943), II, 5—44. 

70 H. Oskian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften in der 
Mekhitharisten-Bibliothek zu Wien (in Armenian with German 
title and summary) (Vienna, 1963) II, 410—11. Buschhau- 
sen and Buschhausen, Die illuminierten armenischen Hand¬ 
schriften, 43, pi. 15, fig. 20; idem, Armenische Handschriften, 
76—78, pis. i2d, 47c. 

71 Gandzaketsi, History of the Armenians, 305. 
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bility of developing their art. His efforts bore fruit, 
for the latter part of his reign coincides with the most 
brilliant period of the scriptorium of Hromkla. 

Kirakos was the most active member of the first 
group of painters; four manuscripts signed by him 
are known: 

1. Venice, Mekhitharist Library 69/51. 72 Gospels 
copied in 1244 for Catholicos Kostandin. This man¬ 
uscript has suffered greatly from the ravages of time: 
the gold ground and some of the colors have flaked, 
and several ornate pages are lost. Only the Letter of 
Eusebius, the Canon tables, and the incipit pages of 
the four Gospels remain. 73 

2. Antilias, Armenian Catholicosate 8. 74 Gospels 
copied in 1248 for Bishop Step’annos of Hromkla 
and decorated with the full set of Canon tables (Figs. 
1 5 ^“ 57 )’ dedicatory inscription (Figs. 166—67), P or_ 
traits of the evangelists (Figs. 132, 134—36), and the 
incipit pages of their Gospels (Figs. 133, 137). 75 The 
gilt silver binding, made by Vardan in 1254, ls deco¬ 
rated on the front plate with the Crucifixion and the 
figures of the apostles, and on the back plate with 
Christ enthroned and the symbols of the evange¬ 
lists. 76 

3. Erevan, Mat. 7690. 77 Gospels copied in 1249 for 

72 Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue, I, cols. 647—54. 

73 The order of the fols. in the first quire has been dis¬ 
turbed. The proper sequence is as follows: fols. iv-2. Letter 
of Eusebius; fols. 7V-8, Canons 1—2; fols. 3V-4, Canons 2— 
5; fols. 9V-io, Canons 5-8; fols. 5V-6, Canons 9-10. There 
are the following marginal figures: fig trees (fols. 72V, 140; 
Matt. 21:18, Mark 11:12); temples (fols. 82, 289V; Matt. 
24:1, John 10:22); cocks (fols. 96, 155V, 253V, 323; Matt. 
26:74, Mark 14:18, Luke 22:60, John 18:27); an d the Ag¬ 
nus Dei (fol. 216, John 1:29). 

74 A. Surmeyan, Catalogue des manuscrits armeniens d’Alep, 
d’Antelias et des particuliers (in Armenian with French title) 
(Aleppo, 1936), II, 1—10. Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” 17— 

20. See also A. Tanielian, Catalogue of the Armenian Manu¬ 
scripts in the Collection of the Armenian Catholicosate of Cilicia 
(in Armenian with English title) (Antilias, 1984), 90-95. 
The illustrations of this manuscript are discussed by S. Age- 
mian in a thesis entitled Manscrits armeniens enlumines dans 
la collection du Catholicossat armenien de Cilicie (Antelias-Liban), 
presented at the University of Paris-Sorbonne (Paris IV) in 
1986. 

75 The marginal figures are: tree (fol. 72V; Matt. 21:18), 
temples (fols. 81, 149V, 175, 251V; Matt. 24:1, Mark 13:1, 
Luke 2:22, and 21:25); cocks (fols. 95V, 162V; Matt. 26:74, 
Mark 14:72); crosses (fols. 95V, 162V, 260; Matt. 27:1; Mark 
15:1; Luke 21:66); flames rising from a bowl (fol. 233V; 
Luke 12:49); fishes in a medallion (fol. 344; John 21:1). 

76 S. Der Nersessian, “Le reliquaire de Skevra et l’orfev- 
rerie cilicienne aux Xllle et XlVe siecles,” REArrn, n.s. 1 
(1964), 127—47, hg s - 12—13; repr. inEtudes byz. etarm., 705— 

21, figs. 463-77- 

77 Hovsep’ian, Colophons, cols. 1001-6; idem, “Kostandin 
I,” 20. Matevosian, Colophons, 251. A. N. Svirine, La minia¬ 
ture dans Vancienne Armenie (Moscow and Leningrad, 1939), 
58, 60. Azarian, “Cilician Miniature Painting,” 94—97, figs. 
50-52. Color reproductions in Dournovo, Min. arm., 102- 


Catholicos Kostandin decorated with the portraits of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Figs. 142—44), and the in¬ 
cipit pages of the Gospels (Fig. 145). The first quire 
with the Canon tables is lost, as is John’s portrait. The 
gilt silver binding, made in 1255 by the same binder 
Vardan, is decorated with the Deesis on the upper 
plate and the standing evangelists on the lower one. 78 

4. Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 613. 79 This Gos¬ 
pel book, commissioned by Bishop Simeon, is signed 
but not dated. The decorations of the Canon tables 
and headpieces of the Gospels are less skillfully exe¬ 
cuted than those of the other manuscripts, and this 
may be one of the painter’s earliest works. 

To these four signed manuscripts 80 one can add, on 
palaeographic and stylistic evidence, Dublin, Chester 
Beatty Library 558, commissioned by Catholicos Kos¬ 
tandin as recorded in the dedicatory inscription; the 
last leaves of the manuscript, where the colophon was 
undoubtedly written, are lost. This Gospel book is 
decorated with the Letter of Eusebius and the usual 
set of Canon tables (Figs. 158-60), a dedicatory in¬ 
scription (Fig. 165), the portraits of the evangelists 
(Figs. 138—41), and the incipit pages of their Gos¬ 
pels. 81 These portraits suggest a more advanced stage 
in the painter’s career than those of the Antilias Gos¬ 
pels (Figs. 132, 134—36); the faces are more expres¬ 
sive, the attitudes more correct, and the delicate mod¬ 
eling of the draperies better shows the solidity of the 
human figure. The choice of colors is virtually the 
same in both manuscripts; light tonalities are used for 
the draperies, the brighter ones being reserved as 
usual for the architectural setting. The principal 
iconographic difference resides in the addition of the 
symbols of the evangelists to their portraits. These 
symbols had already been included in New Julfa 546/ 
25 illustrated in 1216 by the deacon Grigor, but in a 
slightly different form: 82 the angel holding the open 
book with both hands stands on the desk instead of 
flying down (Fig. 138); the lion and the ox are seated 


103, where Mark is mistakenly identified as Luke. The por¬ 
trait of Levon, which had been bound by mistake in this 
manuscript, has been returned to its original place in Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 8321. See below p. 54. 

78 Dournovo and Drampian , Miniatures, pis. 78—79. 

79 Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, vol. 1, 179—81. 

80 1 no longer think that the Gospels written in 1265 at 
Mashkevor for a certain Theodosius, formerly at Roman in 
Rumania, now Erevan, Mat. 9509, is the work of Kirakos of 
Hromkla. See Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, I, 29 
and note 6; idem, Freer Manuscripts, 24 and note 78. 

81 Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, I, 26-30; II, pis. 
8—17; the captions on fols. 14-17 should be corrected as 
follows: pi. 14, fol. 104V, St. Mark; pi. 15, fol. 162V, St. 
Luke; pi. 16, fol. 15V, St. Matthew. See p. 28 for the mar¬ 
ginal figures such as temples, crosses, and trees. 

82 See Figs. 106, 107—9. 
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and not reared on their hind legs (Figs. 139-40); 
John’s symbol, the eagle, has also been represented, 
for the evangelist is seated and not standing and dic¬ 
tating to Prochoros (Fig. 141). We have thus the full 
set of symbol-lecterns. 

The five books signed by or attributed to Kirakos 
are copied by the same hand, showing that Kirakos 
was their scribe; their decorative illumination, too, is 
consistent enough to tell us that Kirakos was respon¬ 
sible for the painting as well as the script (Figs. 145, 
133, 1 37)- The figural miniatures, on the other hand, 
are not homogeneous. The evangelist portraits of Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 7690 differ markedly from the others in 
their harsher colors, more abrupt modeling, and cu¬ 
riously interpreted folds. These point to a different 
hand. In them, one meets a second member of the 
circle of scribes developed by Catholicos Kostandin. 
One no longer finds in these the delicate tonalities 
and subtle modeling that characterize the miniatures 
of the Antilias Gospels executed the preceding year. 
Matthew’s hair is arranged in a series of curls, his 
mantle is incorrectly drawn and looks like a blouse 
and skirt (Fig. 142). The harsh, linear style is even 
more marked in Mark’s portrait, especially in the 
treatment of the mantle, one end of which falls in a 
series of triangular folds, or again in Luke’s portrait 
where the shadow line of the neck gives the appear¬ 
ance of a goiter (Figs. 143-44). I have purposely 
omitted comparisons with the miniatures of the Dub¬ 
lin, Chester Beatty Library Gospels since this manu¬ 
script is not signed, but the stylistic differences are 
even more pronounced there. Such errors cannot be 
understood in paintings executed only one year after 
those of the Antilias Gospels. 

The very same traits, in style and iconography, 
which differentiate the portraits of Erevan, Mat. 7690 
from those of the Antilias Gospels, signed by Kirakos, 
and of the Gospels of Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 
558, attributed to him, recur in the Gospels of Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 3033, which the deacon Sargis copied and 
illustrated in 1251 for the priest (k’ahana) Vardan, the 
warder of the churches of Hromkla, 83 Vardan bound 
this manuscript as he had bound Erevan, Mat. 7690. 84 

83 Color reproductions in L. A. Dournovo, Drevnearmian- 
skaia miniatiura (Erevan, 1952), pi. 26; idem, Min. arm,., 104. 
In both these books, the binder Vardan is erroneously des¬ 
ignated as being the painter; same error in Azarian, Cilician 
Miniature Painting, 96, figs. 53-55. 

84 In an article published in 1971, “The Miniaturist Sar¬ 
gis, Xlllth century” (in Armenian, BMat. 10 [1971], 151— 
59), A. Gevorkian, after correcting the erroneous attribu¬ 
tion of the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 3033 to Vardan, sug¬ 
gests that the deacon Sargis who in 1251 copied this Gos¬ 
pels at Hromkla is the same as Sargis, the pupil of Kirakos 
who in 1248 copied at Zarnuk the Ordination book of Ven- 


The illustrations of Erevan, Mat. 3033 are as follows: 
fols. 2V-11, Letter of Eusebius and Canon tables (Fig. 
161); fols. nv-12, dedicatory inscription (Fig. 164); 
fols. 13V-14, 125V-126, 197V-198, 315V-316, portraits 
of the four evangelists and incipit pages of their Gos¬ 
pels (Figs. 146-49). In facial type, attitude, and the 
unusual manner of draping the mantle, Matthew’s 
portrait is a duplicate of the corresponding miniature 
in Erevan, Mat. 7690 (Figs. 146 and 142). There is 
the same kinship between the two manuscripts in the 
portraits of Mark and Luke (Figs. 147—48 and 143— 
44). John’s portrait, which was missing in Erevan, 
Mat. 7690, repeats the iconographic type of Luke 
(Fig. 149). 

The affinities between the two sets of evangelist 
portraits have also been noted by others who con¬ 
cluded that deacon Sargis, the illustrator of Erevan, 
Mat. 3033, had copied the miniatures that Kirakos 
had painted two years earlier in Erevan, Mat. 7690. 85 
But in view of the fact that the portraits of Erevan, 
Mat. 7690 differ from those of the Antilias Gospels, 
illustrated the preceding year, one may wonder if 
these miniatures, mounted on stubs, were not added 
in 1255 by the deacon Sargis when the manuscript 
was being bound. The style of these portraits suggests 
a date slightly later than 1251 when the Gospel book 
3033 was illustrated. There is a better relationship 
between the size of the figures and the picture space; 
the color harmonies are more subtle, and a few errors 
have been corrected. For instance, Matthew’s left foot 
rests on the footstool and not on the desk (Fig. 142); 
Mark’s book is placed on the lectern instead of being 
precariously balanced on the end of his mantle (Fig. 

143) ; Luke is firmly seated in his chair whereas in 
Gospel book 3033 he barely touches the cushion (Fig. 

144) . The color harmonies are also more subtle. 


ice, Mekhitharist Library 1657. Her conclusions are mostly 
based on circumstantial evidence which, moreover, is at 
times incorrect. Thus Step’annos, bishop of Melitene men¬ 
tioned in Erevan, Mat. 3033, is not the same person as the 
bishop Step’annos of Hromkla, who commissioned in 1248 
the Gospels now at Antilias. Bishop Step’annos of Melitene 
had one brother named Makar while Step’annos of 
Hromkla had three deceased brothers: Grigor, Sem, and 
Davit’, and only one still living, named Vahram (Surmeyan, 
Manuscrits armeniens d’Alep, II, 5). The Ordination book 
being written in uncials and the Gospels in bolorgir, one can¬ 
not compare the script, except in a few pages, but both the 
uncial of the dedicatory page of the Erevan Gospels (fols. 
nv-12) and the ornate uncials of the incipit pages are, in 
my mind, considerably different from the script of the Ven¬ 
ice Ordination book. The stylistic differences between the 
Ordination scene and the evangelist portraits are even 
more marked. Sargis, the scribe of Erevan, Mat. 3033, and 
Sargis, the scribe of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1657, are 
two different persons. 

85 Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 96. 
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The third and most gifted of the scribes working 
for Catholicos Kostandin was Hohannes, who signed 
the Gospel book, Washington, Freer 44.17. 86 This 
manuscript, which Hohannes copied in 1253 when 
he was well advanced in years, as he specifies in the 
colophon, is unfortunately the only one of his works 
to have survived, for Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 
833, considered above, and also commissioned by the 
catholicos, was copied by a namesake and not by the 
painter of the Freer Gospel, as I had once sug¬ 
gested. 87 I have since had the opportunity to compare 
the script of the two manuscripts, and they are clearly 
by different hands. 

The evangelist portraits of the Freer Gospels re¬ 
peat the iconographic types of Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library 558 with but slight differences. The faces are 
less expressive, but the draperies are painted with a 
more delicate tonal modeling, revealing the form of 
the body. Occasionally, for instance, in Matthew’s por¬ 
trait (Fig. 150), the blue shadows of the lilac mantle, 
worn over a blue tunic, give the impression of a light, 
transparent material. 88 These miniatures surpass all 
those seen heretofore through the sumptuousness of 
the accessories. The gilt desks, chairs, and footstools 
are studded with precious stones and larger inlays of 
different colors. Figured textiles cover the backs of 
the chairs: yellow birds in pearled roundels adorn the 
material of Matthew’s chair; a white veil, woven or 
embroidered with gold leaves, is thrown over the seat 
of Mark’s chair, while the gilt cloth of the back is pat¬ 
terned with pearled lozenges on purple ground, 
framing smaller red lozenges (Fig. 152). Gold birds 
decorate the white curtain behind John (Fig. 155). 
These materials reproduce, no doubt, those which 
were used in Cilicia; together with other examples 
such as the altar cloth in the Galata-Istanbul Gospels 
(Fig. 124), and especially the costumes of the royal 
family in the manuscripts of the second half of the 
thirteenth or even the fourteenth century, they could 
form the basis for a study of the types of textiles 
woven in Cilicia or imported from abroad. 

The symbols of the evangelists are represented on 
the same page as their portraits: the angel, holding a 
richly bound book, his hands covered with an em¬ 
broidered cloth, emerges from the roof of the build¬ 
ing behind Matthew and flies to the right, away from 
the evangelist (Fig. 150). There is no direct relation 
either between the portraits of Mark and Luke and 
their respective symbols, the lion and the ox, whose 

86 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 18—25 an d 105—9, 
figs. 33—52. See also Sanjian, Medieval Armenian MSS in the 
U.S., 717-28. 

8 ? Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 20. 

88 See color reproduction in ibid., fig. 46. 


protomes, holding books with their front paws, are 
figured on the roof of the building in the background 
(Figs. 152, 154). Only the eagle, perched on the tall 
lectern, faces John (Fig. 155), thus showing a direct 
relation between the evangelist and his symbol. In 
New Julfa 546/25, illustrated in 1215-16, the angel, 
flying down, held the book on which Matthew was 
writing (Fig. 106). The Gospels of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies at the Academy of Sciences in St. 
Petersburg, B 57, illustrated in 1292 in the province 
of Siunik’, but based in part on Cilician models, 
shows even better the type of representation that the 
painter of the Freer Gospels has modified, for not 
only does the angel fly toward Matthew, but also the 
lion and the ox, holding books, fly toward Mark and 
Luke. 89 

It is surprising that in this first group of luxury 
manuscripts, commissioned by Catholicos Kostandin 
and the high officials of the clergy, the figural repre¬ 
sentations should have been limited to the evangelist 
portraits, whereas full-page compositions of the ma¬ 
jor events in the life of Christ, and even part of a nar¬ 
rative cycle, had already been included in the manu¬ 
scripts of the twelfth century. 90 The Gospels of Galata 
35, illustrated in 1223 in an obscure monastery by a 
painter far less skilled than those working for the 
catholicos, was certainly not the only one of its kind 
with a festival cycle. At Hromkla, perhaps even more 
than in other centers, the disappearance of many 
manuscripts is due to historical circumstances; when 
the Egyptians took Hromkla in 1292, they ruthlessly 
destroyed or looted the treasures assembled in the 
churches and in the residence of the catholicos. It is 
worth noting that several of the manuscripts consid¬ 
ered above were no longer at Hromkla in 1292 and 
thus escaped destruction; the catholicos himself had 
offered Venice, Mekhitharist Library 69/51 to the 
monastery of Andreaseants in 1264, and Washington, 
Freer 44.17 to the monastery of P’os; 91 Erevan, Mat. 
7690 had passed into the hands of Prince Levon, who 

89 T. A. Izmailova, “Le manuscrit enlumine de 1292 (Inv. 
de l’Academie des Sciences de l’URSS no. B 57),” REArrn, 
n.s. 9 (1972), 129-32, figs. 13, 15, 17, 19. In an article on a 
very curious and interesting manuscript, the Gospels of Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 3756, Izmailova compares the symbols of Mark 
and Luke with those of Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 558, 
but they are in fact very different: only their head and fore¬ 
legs project from the frame, immediately behind the evan¬ 
gelists; they are not winged and do not hold books. “Por¬ 
traits des evangelistes et dAmmonios d’Alexandrie dans le 
manuscrit du Matenadaran no. 3756,” RE Arm, n.s. 15 
(1981), 320-21, pis. XLIV-XLV. 

90 See for instance above: Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
1635 (Figs. 36-37), 141 (Figs. 71-76), and 888 (Figs. 86- 
87); and Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1796 (fig. 64). 

91 Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue, I, col. 652. Der Nerses¬ 
sian, Freer Manuscripts, 18. 
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in 1263 offered it to his sister Fimi; 92 the sponsor of 
the Antilias Gospels 8 had also requested that his 
manuscript be sent to Grner after his death. 93 

The decorations of the Letter of Eusebius and 
Canon tables of these manuscripts commissioned by 
the catholicos and by the dignitaries of the church 
repeat, with slight variations, the basic schemes used 
in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries and 
slightly later in the Galata Gospels (Figs. 156—63). 
The consummate skill of Armenian painters comes to 
the fore in all these manuscripts, in the harmony of 
the composition, the delicacy of line of the individual 
motifs, and the rich colors. As usual, the facing pages 
show the same basic design, but monotony is avoided 
through variations in details both in the ornaments 
of the rectangles and those of the marginal motifs. 
There is never exact repetition, not even in the man¬ 
uscripts illustrated by the same painter. Red, differ¬ 
ent shades of blue, and green are the predominant 
colors; gold is used occasionally for the ornaments as 
well as the backgrounds, thus enhancing the rich ef¬ 
fect of these pages. Two ornate pages are now added 
to the Canon tables bearing a dedicatory poem. A few 
verses of this poem had been written in 1166 on the 
background of the donor portrait in Erevan, Mat. 
7347, where the sponsor presented his manuscript to 
Christ enthroned (Fig. 16); this leads one to suppose 
that dedicatory pages with the full text of the poem 
already existed in older manuscripts. The text writ¬ 
ten on fol. 5V and 6 of the Elegies of Gregory of Na- 
rek, dated 1173, is not a dedication, strictly speaking, 
but a praise of the poems themselves (Figs. 5-6). In¬ 
sofar as the general appearance of the dedicatory 
pages of the thirteenth-century Gospel book is con¬ 
cerned, where the poem is written in blue uncials on 
gold ground, the incipit pages of Mark and Luke in 
Erevan, Mat. 311 are their immediate prototype 
among extant manuscripts (Figs. 26, 27). 

As seen above, fols. nv and 12 of the Galata- 
Istanbul Gospels 35 follow the regular number of 
pages reserved for the Canon tables, and they were 
no doubt intended for the dedicatory inscription, al¬ 
though the painter has drawn a median column as on 
the preceding pages (Figs. 117-18). 

In Erevan, Mat. 3033 and Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library 558, the decorative scheme of these dedica¬ 
tory pages, namely, an arch inscribed in the rectan¬ 
gular panel, is identical with that of the Canon tables 
(Figs. 164-65). In the Chester Beatty manuscript the 
text is written in uncials, as usual, but no lines are 
drawn between the text lines. The ornamental com- 

92 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 61. 

93 A. Tanielian, Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts, 92. 


positions of the other manuscripts are more interest¬ 
ing. In the Gospels of Antilias 8 and Washington, 
Freer 44.17, the painters Kirakos and Hohannes have 
followed the decorative system that could already be 
seen in the Galata-Istanbul Gospels (Figs. 166, 168, 
and 117). Ornate bands divide the surface of the rec¬ 
tangular panel into six squares; different combina¬ 
tions of geometric and foliate motifs fill these squares 
in the Antilias and Freer manuscripts—in the latter 
the central motif of the lower zone is an arch. The 
ornamental motifs of the Galata-Istanbul Gospels are 
more varied and more interesting: sirens are intro¬ 
duced into the interlace of the two angle squares of 
the upper zone, while in the central panel of the 
lower zone two birds with interlocking necks are skill¬ 
fully combined with the trefoil interlace. The lateral 
ornaments of the Antilias Gospels are fairly simple; 
those of the other two manuscripts—Galata-Istanbul 
and Freer—are richer and almost identical with one 
another: leaves and flowers in a cornucopia placed in 
a chalice-shaped vase are drawn at the sides of the 
rectangle; below, next to the inner and outer col¬ 
umns, birds attacked by serpents stand on the flowers 
issuing again from a cornucopia placed in a chalice. 
The general appearance of this page of the Galata- 
Istanbul Gospel book is further enriched by the 
crowning motif: a centaur shooting an arrow at a 
seated man is one of the earliest examples of the type 
of genre scene that was to be greatly developed in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. 

The lateral motifs of the second page of the Galata 
Gospels repeat those of the first page: the same ones 
drawn in the inner margins of the two pages are seen 
side by side when the book is open, and there is the 
same identity between the larger motifs in the outer 
margins (Fig. 118). The decorative scheme of the 
panel repeats the one used in the Antilias Gospels, 
that is, an arch inscribed in the rectangle, but the de¬ 
cors of the arch and of the central medallion differ 
from each other. In the manuscript of Galata- 
Istanbul the bust figure of Christ Emmanuel Alls the 
central medallion and a vine scroll is drawn in the 
arch, whereas in the Antilias Gospels a floral design 
adorns the lunette and animal figures occupy the five 
medallions of the arch: a frontal eagle in the central 
one; to the left and right a sheep and a lion, with 
head turned back; and lower down a dog and a hare 
(Fig. 167). 

While the first page of the dedicatory inscription of 
the Freer Gospels had the same general type of dec¬ 
oration as that of the other manuscripts, the second 
page differs radically from them and offers a remark¬ 
able example of an “animal scroll”: birds and human 
and animal heads replace the leaves while the stems 
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are for the most part the prolongation of the jaws, 
necks, bonnets of the human heads, or of the tails 
and horns of the animals (Fig. 169). Plants and ani¬ 
mal forms were occasionally combined on very an¬ 
cient objects, for instance on the seals of Mohenjo- 
Daro of the third millennium b.c., but their full 
integration belongs to the medieval period. The 
openwork silver plaques of the Hermitage Museum 
of St. Petersburg, found at Kotchkar in Central Asia, 
are among the earliest examples. 94 During the twelfth 
and especially the thirteenth century this type of or¬ 
nament was frequently used in Armenian and in 

94 J. Strzygowski, Altai-Iran und Volkenuanderung (Leipzig, 
1916), fig. 180. 


Muslim art, as well as in art of Western Europe. The 
headpieces and marginal ornaments of the Homiliary 
of Mush (Erevan, Mat. 7729) are the earliest dated 
Armenian examples, 95 but this type of ornament 
found greater favor in Cilicia where different forms 
of the basic scheme may be seen in a number of man¬ 
uscripts. 96 

95 A. Mnatsakanian, Armianskoe ornamentalnoe iskusstvo (in 
Armenian with Russian title and summary) (Erevan, 1955), 
figs. 1031, 1044. 

96 The ornaments of a Muslim copper canteen in the 
Freer Gallery of Art made in Syria in 1249 offer the closest 
analogies to those of the Gospels of Washington, Freer 
44.17: L. T. Schneider, “The Freer Canteen,” Ars Orientalis 
10 (i 973 )> 1 36-56- 




B. T’oros Roslin 


During the third quarter of the thirteenth century, 
the leading artist of Hromkla was the scribe and 
painter T’oros Roslin, who enjoyed the patronage of 
the catholicos and the dignitaries of the patriarchal 
see, as well as that of the royal family. The painters of 
the older generation were no longer active. In the 
Gospels he illustrated in 1253 (Washington, Freer 
44.17), Hohannes writes that he is well advanced in 
years. The last signed work by Kirakos (Erevan, Mat. 
7690) dates to 1249; Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 
558, which I have attributed to him, was probably il¬ 
lustrated but slightly later. Sargis was still living in 
1255 if, as I believe, he added the evangelist portraits 
to Erevan, Mat. 7690, but he must have died shortly 
after for, in 1260, Arak’el Hnazandents, the binder 
of Erevan, Mat. 469, speaks of him as his deceased 
master. 1 

In the colophons of the manuscripts he illustrated, 
and often copied as well, T’oros Roslin is very reticent 
about himself. In his earliest dated work, Erevan, 
Mat. 10450 of the year 1256, he signs “T’oros, by sur¬ 
name called Roslin after my forebears,” 2 but there¬ 
after only “T’oros by surname called Roslin,” without 
giving the names of his forebears or explaining his 
foreign surname. He may have been the offspring of 
one of those marriages between Armenians and 
“Franks,” common among the members of the nobil¬ 
ity, but which no doubt occurred in the other classes 
as well. He names only his brother Anton and, in one 
instance, after begging the readers to recall his teach¬ 
ers in their prayers, he adds “also the elegant scribe 
Kirakos,” 3 meaning no doubt the scribe and painter 
whose work was considered in the preceding chapter. 

1 Matevosian, Colophons , 301. 

2 Ibid., 285. C. J. F. Dowsett, commenting on the non- 
Armenian form of the surname Roslin (Rawslin), pointed 
to similarities with the middle-high German words, for in¬ 
stance roeslin “small rose” (“Quelques ouvrages recents sur 
l’art medieval armenien,” CahCM 16.3 [1973], 218). In con¬ 
nection with his remark that no Armenian author has en¬ 
visaged the possibility that T’oros Roslin may not have been 
one hundred percent Armenian, it is only fair to recall that 
in an article published much earlier Bishop Mesrop Ter 
Movsisian had called attention to the European form of the 
name Roslin: “Roslin is not the name of an Armenian” ( Az- 
gagrakan Hancles 20.2 [1910], 32). 

3 Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956: Bogharian, Grand Cata¬ 

logue (1972), VI, 530. 


Strangely enough, neither his contemporaries nor his 
pupils and assistants ever refer to Roslin, and in later 
centuries he is mentioned only once, and one may say 
almost incidentally, when the scribe Mik’ayel, working 
at Sebasteia in the late seventeenth century, found in 
his monastery a Gospel book illustrated in 1262 by 
“the famous scribe Roslin” (the Gospels now known 
as Washington, Freer 36.15) which he copied. 4 But 
Roslin’s name has now become familiar even to those 
who have but a slight knowledge of Cilician miniature 
painting. Moreover, as is sometimes the case in simi¬ 
lar circumstances, several contemporary or slightly 
later manuscripts, devoid of colophons, have some¬ 
times been attributed to him. 5 Although some of 
these attributions are no longer accepted it is never¬ 
theless necessary to list, first of all, Roslin’s signed 
manuscripts, next, those which by comparison with 
the former can be assigned to him or to his atelier, 
and on this wider basis consider the art of Roslin and 
its place in Cilician miniature painting of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

The following seven manuscripts, dating between 
1256 and 1268, are signed by T’oros Roslin. Unless 
otherwise indicated, he both copied and illustrated 
these manuscripts at Hromkla. 

1. Erevan, Mat. 10450, Gospels copied in 1256 for 
Catholicos Kostandin I. 6 The illustrations are as fol¬ 
lows: fols. 3V-4, Letter of Eusebius; fols. 5V— 6 , dedi¬ 
catory inscription; fols. 7V— 8 , 123V-124, 194V—195, 
31 lv— 312, portraits of the evangelists and incipit 
pages of their Gospels (Figs. 185, 190, 287-88 ), and 

4 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 90. 

sDournovo, Min. arm., 108-39. Dournovo and Dram- 
pian, Miniatures, 229-31. For a general survey of the work 
of T’oros Roslin, see M. Ter Movsisian, “Armenian Minia¬ 
tures” (in Armenian), Azgagrakan Handes 20.2 (1910), 4—32 
and 24.1 (1913), 61-82. Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” 26-44. 
Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 107-48. Der Nerses¬ 
sian, Armenian Art, 133—43. Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures 
of Jerusalem, 47—51. La Miniature Armenienne, 23—24. 

6 Surmeyan, Manuscrits armeniens d’Alep, II, 136—142. A. 
Andreassian, “The Gospels of Skevra” (in Armenian), Shog- 
hakat ’ 15 (Istanbul), 1966), 94-98, pis. 5-8. Der Nersessian, 
“T’oros Roslin et l’Evangile de Zeytoun,” in Etudes byz. et 
arm., 559-62, figs. 315—17. For the binding see Der Ner¬ 
sessian, “Le Reliquaire de Skevra,” in Etudes byz. et arm., 
716-17, fig. 478. Eleven color reproductions (without fig¬ 
ure numbers) are published by L. Tchugaszian, Toros Ros¬ 
lin (Erevan, 1985). 
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the following eight miniatures. In the Gospel of Mat¬ 
thew: fol. 66v, Peter, in bust, inside a temple, 16:18 
(Fig. 237). In the Gospel of Mark: fol. 125V, dove, 
1:10; fol. 176, temple, 13:1—2; fol. 187, cock, 14:22. 
In the Gospel of Luke: fol. 197V, Annunciation, 1:26; 
fol. 204, birds inside a temple, 2:24; fol. 21 iv, dove 
perched on the head of Christ forming the initial, 
4:18 (Fig. 172). In the Gospel of John: fol. 391 , Christ 
carrying the cross, 19:17 (Fig. 240). The Canon tables 
are missing. 7 

2. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251, Gospels copied in 
1260 for Catholicos Kostandin I. 8 The illustrations 
are as follows: fols. 3V-14, Letter of Eusebius, Canon 
tables, and dedicatory inscription (Figs. 232, 285- 
86); fol. 15V, Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, and 
portrait of Matthew (Fig. 2/2); fols. 16, 102V—103, 
i6ov— 161, 255V-256, portraits of the other evange¬ 
lists and incipit pages of all four Gospels (Figs. 186, 
192, 289-90), and fifteen marginal miniatures. In 
the Gospel of Matthew: fol. 18, Magi and Herod, 2:1- 
3 (Fig. 246); fol. 19, angel, 2:13 (Fig. 244); fol. 19V, 
Massacre of the Innocents, 2:16; fol. 20, John the 
Baptist, 3:1; fol. 2iv, dove descending on Jesus, 
3:15-16 (Fig. 245); fol. 22, demon, 4:8 (Fig. 241); fol. 
23V, Christ teaching, 5:1 (Fig. 243); fol. 29, candle, 
6:22; fol. 29V, bird perched on a tree, 6:26-28; fol. 
33, bird perched on an ornament, 8:18; fol. 36, Jai- 
rus, 9:18; fol. 36V, two blind men, 9:27; fol. 37, 
Christ, 9:35; fol. 83, signs of the Coming of the Son 
of Man, 24:27—30 (Fig. 247). In the Gospel of Luke: 
fols. 163V—164, Annunciation, 1:26-38. In the Gos¬ 
pel of John: fol. 326, bird and fish, 21:15. 

3. Baltimore, Walters 539, Gospels copied in 1262 
for the priest T’oros, the nephew of Catholicos Kos¬ 
tandin I. 9 This manuscript, written in uncials, is the 
most lavishly illustrated among the signed works of 

7 Four vellum leaves with the miniatures of the Canon 
tables, belonging to Mr. Atamian of Watertown (U.S.A.), 
may be the lost folios of the “Zeyt’un” Gospels: Hovsep’ian, 
“Kostandin I,” 41-42, figs. 19-26. 

8 E. F. Rhodes, An Annotated List of Armenian New Testa¬ 
ment Manuscripts (Tokyo, 1959), 439 (with earlier bibliogra¬ 
phy). Ter Movsisian, “Armenian Miniatures,” 67-69. Bog- 
harian, Grand Catalogue (1967), III, 14-23, figs. 1-3. 
Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” 28, fig. 4. Azarian, Cilician Min¬ 
iature Painting, 115, figs. 66—69. A. Mekhitarian, Treasures 
of the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem (Jerusalem, 1969), 
no. 5. S. Der Nersessian, “Miniatures ciliciennes,” L’Oeil no. 
179 (Nov. 1969), 7, fig. 15; repr. in Etudes byz. et arm., 512, 
fig. 249. Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 52, figs. 
61-63. 

9 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, 10—30, 86—87, figs. 

43—i54, pis. A and D, with earlier bibliography, 10—11, 
note 2. See also S. Der Nersessian, An Introduction to Arme¬ 
nian Manuscript Illumination. Selection from the Collection in the 

Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore, 1974), figs. 7—16, and idem, 
Armenian Art, 135, fig. 92. 


Roslin. In addition to the decorations of the Letter of 
Eusebius, the Canon tables (Figs. 230—31), dedica¬ 
tory inscriptions (Fig. 283), and incipit pages, there 
are 15 full-page miniatures, including the evangelist 
portraits (Figs. 182, 191, 200, 205, 209, 217, 222) and 
67 others introduced into the text columns or painted 
on the margins (Figs. 171, 174-75, 1 7 ^- 79 * *95> 
214-15, 219—20, 238, 250, 252, 255, 257, 262, 265, 
271, 275, 277). 

4. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2660, Gospel book, com¬ 
missioned by Prince Levon, son of Het’um I, copied 
in 1262 at Sis by the priest ( k’ahana ) Avetis, illustrated 
by T’oros Roslin at Hromkla and bound by Arak’el 
Hnazandents. 10 The illustrations are as follows: fols 
1—10, Letter of Eusebius and Canon tables (Figs. 
279-80); fols. liv— 12, 91V-92, 140V-141, 225V-260, 
portraits of the evangelists and incipit pages of their 
Gospels (Figs. 187, 194); fol, 287V, a dedicatory 
poem; fol. 288, portraits of Levon and his wife Keran 
(Fig. 640)', and the following marginal miniatures: in 
the Gospel of Matthew: fol. 15V, John the Baptist, 
3:1; fol. 24V, eagle swooping down on a small bird, 
next to 6:26; fol. 55, lunatic, 17:18; fol. 72V, temple, 
24:1; fol. 79, priests and scribes, 26:3 (Fig. 248); fol. 
80, bread and fish, 26:17; fol. 84, cock, next to 26:24 
and in the outer margin an ornament crowned with 
a cross, 27:11. In the Gospel of Mark: fol. 107, head 
of John the Baptist, 6:28; fol. 122, fig tree, 11:13; fol. 
127, temple, 13:1. In the Gospel of Luke: fol. 144, 
Visitation, 1:26-28; fol. 147V, temple, 2:22; fol. 209V, 
temple, 21:5. In the Gospel of John: fol. 255, sheep, 
10:15—16; fol. 255V, temple, 10:22; fol. 260V, chil¬ 
dren with palm branches, 12:13; fol. 273V, Judas and 
soldiers, 18:2-3 (Fig- 249); fol. 275, cock and temple, 
18:28. 

The amount of work entailed in copying and illus¬ 
trating the Walters Gospel book, completed the same 
year, may be the reason why the copy of the Jerusa¬ 
lem manuscript was entrusted to the scribe Avetis. 11 
The evangelist portraits, on vellum leaves like the rest 
of the manuscript, have been cut around the frame 
and introduced into the paper leaves, one layer of 
which has been skillfully removed. Only the edge of 
this paper, overlapping in places the frame of the 

10 Matevosian, Colophons, 317-19. Rhodes, An Annotated 
List, no. 518 (with earlier bibliography). Ter Movsisian, “Ar¬ 
menian Miniatures,” 69—71. A. Tchobanian, “Our National 
Culture and Its Patrons” (in Armenian), Anahit (1932), IV, 
1-2, 15-17. Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” 34, figs. 7-8. Soth- 
eby , Catalogue, March 14, 1967, pp. 5—7. Mekhitarian, Trea¬ 
sures, no. 6. Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 52, 
figs. 64-65. 

11 In the brief notes on fols. 139 and 224 Avetis does not 
mention the place of the copy but we know that he usually 
resided at Sis. T’oros Roslin wrote the principal colophon. 
Matevosian, Colophons, 317-18. 
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portraits, shows that the miniatures are not painted 
on these leaves. On fol. 286v, following the brief note 
recording that Arak’el Hnazandents bound the man¬ 
uscript in 1262, a second note added by a certain Si¬ 
meon states that he rebound the manuscript in 
1269. 12 No explanation is proffered for this second 
binding. It is significant, nevertheless, that Prince Le¬ 
von is not mentioned in this note added in 1269, and 
one may suppose that during the Egyptian raids the 
manuscript had suffered serious damage and had 
passed into other hands. The evangelist portraits 
must have been reintroduced into the manuscript by 
the second owner in 1269. 13 

5. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956, Gospel book copied 
in 1265 for the daughter of Kostandin of Lambron, 
the lady Reran, who, after the death of her husband, 
Geoffrey, lord of Sarvandik’ar, retired from the 
world. 14 The illustrations are as follows: fols. tv—12, 
Letter of Eusebius, Canon tables, and dedicatory in¬ 
scription (Fig. 284); fols. 14V—15, 113V—114, 174V— 
175, 270V—271, portraits of the evangelists and incipit 
pages of their Gospels (Figs. 188, 193) and the follow¬ 
ing miniatures, full page or introduced into the text 
column: in the Gospel of Matthew: fol. 21, Baptism 
(Fig. 201); fol. io6v, Crucifixion (Fig. 206); fol. 110, 
Harrowing of Hell (Fig. 216); in the Gospel of Mark: 
fol. 140V, Transfiguration (Fig. 202); fol. 150V, Entry 
into Jerusalem; fol. 171, Descent from the Cross. In 
the Gospel of Luke: fol. 177V—178, Annunciation; 
fol. 183, Presentation. In the Gospel of John: fol. 
310V, Raising of Lazarus. The few marginal minia¬ 
tures, other than the Annunciation, consist of 
temples (fols. 63V, 157, 182V, 255), fig trees (fols. 78V, 

18 Simeon begs the readers to remember him and his rel¬ 
atives, and also the priest Sargis, without specifying if this 
Sargis is the new owner or not. Matevosian, Colophons, 383. 

13 In 1304 this Gospels had passsed into the hands of Le¬ 
von, lord of the fortress of Berdak (fols 289—90); in 1312 
it was bought by Oshin Oghormkants (fol. 2gov), In 1371, 
the priest Petros bought it from Catholicos Mesrop, at Sis, 
and deposited it at the church of Saint Stephen at Melitene 
(fol. 286v). A few years later, in 1375, the priest Aharon, 
son of Peklar, bought it and in 1395 he presented it, in 
memory of his parents, to the Monastery of St. James (the 
Armenian Patriarchate) in Jerusalem, where it has re¬ 
mained ever since (fols. 29 lr—v). 

14 Rhodes, An Annotated List, no. 490 (with earlier bibli¬ 
ography). Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” 34—38, figs. 9—13. 
Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 120—22, figs. 83—87. 
Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 326-30, figs. 68- 
69. Mekhitarian, Treasures, no. 7. Der Nersessian, Armenian 
Art, 137, figs. 94, 99, 100. Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of 
Jerusalem, 52-53, figs. 66-72. Eight folios from a large Gos¬ 
pels written in uncials have been trimmed and bound in at 
the beginning and at the end of the manuscript. Mark’s 
portrait, now on fol. 13V, may have belonged to the same 
manuscript as the incipit page of his Gospel; the name of 
the evangelist is not inscribed but the facial type is that of 
Mark. 


151), and crosses raised on foliate ornaments (fols. 
103,167,334). 

6. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2027, Ritual commis¬ 
sioned by Bishop Vardan of Hromkla, copied in 1266 
at Sis by the priest Avetik’, and illustrated at Hromkla 
by T’oros Roslin. 13 The full-page miniatures are as 
follows: fol. iv, Jonah cast into the sea and seated 
under the gourd (Fig. 236); fol. 4V, Crossing of the 
Red Sea (Fig. 235); fol. 14V, Three Children in the 
Fiery Furnace (Fig. 254); fols. 6iv and 86v, dedica¬ 
tory inscriptions; 16 fol. 131V, Baptism (Fig. 198); fol. 
224V, Death of John the Evangelist (Fig. 299). These 
miniatures are on single leaves and the recto is always 
blank; they must have been added when the manu¬ 
script was brought to Hromkla where both the spon¬ 
sor and the painter resided. The headpieces, ornate 
initials, and marginal designs must be the work of Av¬ 
etik’ (or Avetis as he sometimes spells his name), the 
foremost scribe of Cilicia, who had already collabo¬ 
rated with Roslin in 1262, copying Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 2660. 

7. Erevan, Mat. 10675. This Gospel book, formerly 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 3627, was presented in 1975 by 
Archbishop Eghishe Derderian, patriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem, to his holiness, Catholicos Vasken I who, in turn, 
offered it to the Matenadaran at Erevan. But prior to 
this donation, at some time between March 1967, 
when the manuscript was described as Lot 2 in the 
Sotheby Catalogue of Twenty-Three Important Armenian 
Illuminated Manuscripts, pages 8—11, and three of the 
miniatures were reproduced, and 1969, when this 
manuscript was exhibited and the miniatures were 
listed in the catalogue by Arpag Mekhitarian, Trea¬ 
sures of the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem, item 9, 

*5 Ter Movsisian, “Armenian Miniatures” (1913), 73-74. 
Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” 38-40, figs. 14-18. Tchoban- 
ian, La Roseraie d’Armenie, II, reproductions facing pp. 48, 
176, 258. Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 118, 123, figs. 
88—91. Mekhitarian, Treasures, no. 8.1. Der Nersessian, 
“Miniatures ciliciennes,” in Etudes byz. et arm., p. 512, fig. 
248, and idem, Armenian Art, 138, figs. 95-96. Narkiss, Ar¬ 
menian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 53—54, figs. 73—76. 

16 These ornate pages of the dedicatory inscription, both 
with the name of the sponsor Vardan, are on single leaves 
added to the quires (Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” figs. 14- 
15; text of the inscription on 38-39). Contrary to the usual 
practice they do not face one another, they are not com¬ 
posed according to the same general pattern, and the text 
does not seem to have been written by the same hand. The 
arcade of fol. 61 v is slightly larger than that of fol. 86v (16.9 
cm as against 16.3), the eight lines of text are written in 
gold uncials on blue ground, whereas on fol. 86v there are 
six lines of blue uncials on gold ground framed by red fil¬ 
lets. A seventh line, in small uncials, reads: “Beg the remis¬ 
sion of the painter’s sins.” This page must have been added 
when the manuscript was brought to Hromkla in order to 
be illustrated by T’oros Roslin; the dedicatory inscription 
on fol. 61 v and the other ornamental designs must be by 
the hand of the scribe Avetik’. 
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pages 22-23, three miniatures no longer figured 
among the illustrations, namely, fol. 152V, the Last 
Supper; fol. 258V, the Ascension; and folio 307V, the 
Washing of the Feet. The folios were renumbered at 
the Matenadaran, but in the list below I have added 
the old number in brackets and I have included the 
missing miniatures, which I had photographed in 
1952. [Erevan manuscripts 197, 979, 4243, 7644, 
9422, and 10675 have a double numeration. The au¬ 
thor’s system is followed here, although in some cases 
it diverges from that currently used by the Matena¬ 
daran.] 

This manuscript was commissioned by Catholicos 
Kostandin I as a present for the young prince Het’- 
um, the son of Levon and Reran. 17 The copy and il¬ 
lustration took a fairly long time, due no doubt to the 
death of the sponsor in April 1267. The dedicatory 
inscription on fol. 13V was written that same year, but 
the colophon on fol. 336V dated 1268 must have been 
added at the earliest in the summer of that year, for 
Roslin mentions the return of Prince Levon from 
captivity in Egypt which, as recorded in historical 
sources, occurred on 24 June 1268. 

The illustrations are as follows: fols. 3V-14 (7V-18), 
Letter of Eusebius, Canon tables, and dedicatory in¬ 
scription (Figs. 233, 281-82); fols. 15V-16, 102V-103, 
1 5 ^ v_ i 59 > 263V—264 (19V—20, io6v— 107, 163V—164, 
260V-261), portraits of the evangelists and incipit 
pages of their Gospels (Fig. 189), and the following 
full-page miniatures. In the Gospel of Matthew: fol. 
19 (23), Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 184); fol. 22v 
(26V), Baptism (Fig. 799); fol. 85 (89V), Last Judg¬ 
ment (Fig. 223); fol. 98 (102), Descent from the Cross 
and Burial (Fig. 210); fol. 100 (104), Christ Appear¬ 
ing to the Holy Women. In the Gospel of Mark: fol. 
128V (132V), Transfiguration (Fig. 203); fol. 137 
(141), Entry into Jerusalem (Fig. 181); (formerly fol. 
152V, Last Supper, lost; Fig. 225). In the Gospel of 
Luke: fol. 167 (172), Presentation; fol. 177 (182), Na¬ 
tivity (Fig. 213); (formerly fol. 258V, Ascension, lost). 
In the Gospel of John: fol. 294V (300V), Raising of 
Lazarus (Fig. 204); (formerly fol. 307V, Washing of 
the Feet, lost; Fig. 224); fol. 305 (312), Descent of the 
Holy Spirit (Fig. 218); fol. 321 (328), Crucifixion (Fig. 
207); fol. 326 (333), Incredulity of Thomas (Fig. 
227). There are only a few marginal designs other 
than purely ornamental motifs: fol. 74, fig tree (Matt. 

17 Rhodes, An Annotated List, no. 531. Ter Movsisian, “Ar¬ 
menian Miniatures” (1913), 74. Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” 
40—41. Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting , 121, 123—24, 
figs. 92-94. Der Nersessian, “Miniatures ciliciennes,” 513, 
figs. 250-51; idem, Armenian Art, 136—38, figs. 93—97. La 
Miniature Armenienne, nos. 90—103. Thirteen color repro¬ 
ductions (without figure numbers) are published in Tchu- 
gaszian, Toros Roslin. 


21:28); fols. 80 and 250, crosses (Matt. 24:27, Luke 
22:66); fol. 242V, temple (Luke 21:5). 

Three Gospels, partly or entirely devoid of colo¬ 
phons, can be added to these seven manuscripts 
signed by Roslin. The first, formerly at Nor Na- 
khitchevan, was commissioned by Catholicos Kostan¬ 
din I as a present for his godchild, Prince Levon, the 
son of Het’um I. Thanks to the patient search of A. 
Gevorkian, the mutilated remains of this manuscript, 
considered lost, have been identified in codex 8321 
of the Matenadaran, and Levon’s portrait, bound in 
by mistake in Gospel 7690 of the same library, as well 
as the Canon tables, which had also been detached, 
have been restored to their original place. 18 The ded¬ 
icatory inscription, which according to earlier publi¬ 
cations faced the portrait, is lost; 19 but there still re¬ 
main the first quire of the manuscript with the Letter 
of Eusebius and Canon tables, as well as large sections 
of the text with the incipit pages of the first three 
Gospels. Levon’s portrait shows a young boy in his 
teens, and given the date of his birth, 1236, the min¬ 
iature was probably painted ca. 1250 (Fig. 641) 20 The 
prince wears a blue tunic decorated with lions passant 
in gold roundels, with a jeweled gold band at the 
hem. His red mantle, which he raises partly with the 
left hand, is adorned with a gold tavlion, and a jew¬ 
eled gold band at the hem. Two angels, in light blue 
and pink draperies, hold their rhipidia above the 
prince’s head. The paint has flaked from the prince’s 
face and his features appear to have been partly re¬ 
drawn. The paint has also flaked from the face and 
draperies of the angel to the right, but the angel to 
the left, and especially the symbol of Matthew, which 
forms the incipit initial of his Gospel, are fairly well 
preserved. Stylistically these figures are much closer 
to the ones painted by Roslin than they are to the 
work of the other artists who were still active at 
Hromkla in the early fifties. The ornaments of the 
Canon tables and headpieces are simplified versions 
of the types current during this period. 21 

The second work that may be assigned to Roslin is 
again a mutilated manuscript: Erevan, Mat. 5458. 22 

18 A. B. Gevorkian, “The Gospels of King Levon III” 
(in Armenian), BMat 8 (1967), 143-56, with earlier biblio¬ 
graphy. 

19 Ibid., 145, fig. I. 

80 Ibid., color reproduction facing p. 146. Also in Aza¬ 
rian, Cilician Miniature Painting, pi. iv, and La Miniature Ar¬ 
menienne , no. 89. 

21 Gevorkian, “Levon III,” 150-51, figs. 2—3. La Minia¬ 
ture Armenienne, nos. 87—88. 

22 G. Hovsep’ian, “Remnants of the Illuminated Gospels 
of Het’um I” (in Armenian), Baikar (Boston, 1949), 7—11. 
Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 31-32, 42-43, figs. 357- 
59; idem, Walters Manuscripts, 15. La Miniature Armenienne, 
nos. 84-86. I. Drampian considers that the manuscript be- 
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Thirty-eight vellum leaves from the Gospel of John 
have been incorporated into a paper manuscript 
which, judging from the style of the evangelist por¬ 
traits and the headpieces, must have been written in 
the province of Vaspurakan in the late fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century. The priest Hohannes, who 
salvaged the remnants of the old manuscript, reports 
in the colophon written on fol. 100 that he suffered 
seeing this venerable book fallen into the hands of 
the infidels, “like a lamb delivered to wolves,” and he 
had it renovated so that “the royal memorial written 
in it might not be lost.” This “royal memorial” is part 
of the original colophon, on fol. 310V, reporting that 
the manuscript was written at the see of Hromkla, in 
the year 715 of the Armenians (= a.d. 1266), “during 
the prelacy of the catholicos Ter Kostandin ... by or¬ 
der and at the expense of the God-loving and pious 
King.” The next folios were missing, but Matevosian 
found them in the fragments catalogued under no. 
1454, and we now have the name of the sponsor, King 
Het’um, and those of the members of his family. 23 
The scribe has not recorded his name, but the uncial 
script is identical with that of Baltimore, Walters 539 
and similar types of marginal ornaments adorn both 
manuscripts. 24 

Only two miniatures of Erevan, Mat. 5458 have es¬ 
caped destruction. The first, Jesus adored by an an¬ 
gel after the Temptation, painted on gold ground 
(Fig. 173), is now attached to the lower part of the 
paper leaf, fol. 235V, under Luke 23:3, Jesus before 
Pilate. Jesus, wearing a brown tunic and a blue man¬ 
tle, stands full face, hands raised in prayer; but this 
figure, slightly off balance, and also the angel, lack 
the distinction of Roslins style and they have ob¬ 
viously been painted by an assistant, perhaps the 
same one who had represented the corresponding 
scene in the Walters manuscript. 25 The second mini¬ 
ature, undoubtedly by the master himself (fol. 252, 
Fig. 170), illustrates the meeting of Jesus and the 
woman from Samaria. Five lines of the outer column 


longs to the circle of Roslin and not to Roslin himself: “On 
a Cilician gospel book of Toros Roslin’s circle” (in Russian 
with English title), The Second International Symposium on Ar¬ 
menian Art (Erevan, 1978), September 12-18. Collection of 
Reports, IV, 58-66, figs. 8-11. 

2 *A. Matevosian, “The Newly Discovered Parts of the 
Gospels of King Het’um I Copied and Illustrated by T’oros 
Roslin” (in Armenian), BMat 13 (1980), 275—94. 

24 See for instance, Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, 
figs. 98, 99, 103, 113, 118. Some of the marginal ornaments 
of Erevan, Mat. 5458 had been cut by the restorer and 
pasted on the paper leaves; a few are reproduced in line 
drawings in Mnatsakanian, Armianskoe omamentalnoe iskus- 
stvo, figs. 199, 372, 879, 986. 

25 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, pi. 63, fig. 90. 


of fol. 252, next to John 4:26, have been indented in 
order to make room for Jesus, blessing and holding 
an open book on which are inscribed the words “I 
that speak unto thee am he,” the very ones he spoke 
to the woman from Samaria who had said “I know 
that Messiah cometh which is called Christ” (v. 25). 
The painter has extended, horizontally, the end of 
Christ’s mantle so that the figure delineated the shape 
of the Armenian pronoun “I” (Es). 

Originally this miniature must have been one of at 
least three devoted to the encounter of Jesus with the 
woman from Samaria. The lower part of the second 
column of fol. 250 has been excised and replaced by 
a paper leaf which bears no writing. John 4:2-3, the 
verses that immediately precede the encounter with 
the woman of Samaria, would have filled this space 
on the recto, but on the verso (first column) only the 
last words of verse 6—“and it was about the sixth 
hour”—are missing. There must have been, there¬ 
fore, a miniature representing Jesus conversing with 
the Samaritan woman. A third miniature had origi¬ 
nally been devoted to this encounter, the second 
being the one on fol. 252 (Fig. 170). The outer col¬ 
umn of fol. 253, following John 4:32, has been ex¬ 
cised: the missing verses, John 4:33-39, would not 
have filled this space, there was therefore a miniature 
representing perhaps the woman who had returned 
with the men from Samaria. 

Judging from the single extant miniature, the cycle 
devoted to the meeting with the woman from Sa¬ 
maria differed from the scene painted four years ear¬ 
lier in Baltimore, Walters 539, which had a purely 
narrative character representing the conversation be¬ 
tween Jesus and the woman at Jacob’s well, the aston¬ 
ishment of the apostles, and the return of the woman 
accompanied by the men from Samaria (Fig. 175). In 
Het’um’s Gospel, Erevan, Mat. 5458, whatever the 
lost miniatures may have represented, the one that 
remains shows Roslins desire to focus the attention 
on the important moment of this encounter, when Je¬ 
sus proclaimed that he was the Messiah. 

Washington, Freer 32.18 is the third manuscript 
that can be attributed to T’oros Roslin and his assist¬ 
ants. 26 The colophon is lost, but the name of the 
sponsor, Prince Vasak—the younger, nonuterine 
brother of Het’um I—is written on the marginal me¬ 
dallion of page 52: “Lord bless the baron Vasak,” and 
again on the upper band of the frame around the 
Raising of Lazarus: “Lord Jesus have mercy on Vasak, 
Thy servant, the owner of this, Thy holy Gospel” 
(Fig. 176). The uncial script is identical with that of 
the Walters and Het’um Gospels, and there are the 

26 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 26-54, figs. 53-181. 
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same types of large initials and marginal ornaments. 
The first quire with the Canon tables, as well as the 
evangelist portraits and several full-page composi¬ 
tions, are lost, 27 but there remain 119 miniatures of 
varying sizes (counting as one the ancestor portraits 
in medallions on one page), painted on the lateral 
and lower margins or introduced into the text col¬ 
umns, that is, according to the system used in the 
Walters Gospels (Figs. 176-77, 180, 183, 197, 208, 
2ii, 221, 226, 228, 229, 239, 242, 251, 253-54, 2 56> 
258-61, 263-64, 266-70, 272-74, 276, 278). Also, 
as in the latter, some miniatures are painted against 
the neutral, vellum background, others against the 
gold or blue background. Occasionally, an explana¬ 
tory inscription is written on the upper band of the 
frame. In my catalogue of the Freer manuscripts I 
considered, in some detail, the relationship between 
the miniatures of this manuscript and those of Ros- 
lin’s signed works; I also noted that more than one 
assistant had taken part in the illustrations. 28 I shall 
therefore limit my remarks to a few additional ex¬ 
amples. Christ, healing Peter’s mother-in-law, is al¬ 
most a duplicate of his image in the Raising of the 
Daughter of Jairus in the Walters Gospels: the facial 
type, attitude, and modeling of the drapery are the 
same (Figs. 177-78). This close stylistic agreement ac¬ 
quires even greater significance when we turn to the 
miniature of the Walters Gospels painted by an assist¬ 
ant (Fig. 179). In many instances the shorter propor¬ 
tions of the figures and the more painterly style ally 
the miniatures of the Freer codex with those of Ros- 
lin’s latest works. For instance, in the Entry into Je¬ 
rusalem, the apostles and the Jews recall the corre¬ 
sponding figures of Erevan, Mat. 10675, dated 1268, 
more than those of the Walters Gospels of 1262 (Figs. 
180—82). There is close agreement in other compo¬ 
sitions as well, for instance, in the Adoration of the 
Magi (Figs. 183, 184). Historical circumstances and 
those related to Roslin’s activities also argue in favor 
of a late date. The sponsor, Prince Vasak, was one of 
the hostages sent to Cairo in 1268 to obtain the re¬ 
lease of Prince Levon, taken prisoner in 1266; Levon 
returned to Cilicia on 24 June 1268 as mentioned 
above, and the hostages a few months later. By that 
time Roslin had completed the copy and illustrations 
of Erevan, Mat. 10675, an d his chief patron, Cathol- 
icos Kostandin, having died, he was free to undertake 
a major work for another patron. Prince Vasak may 
have availed himself of this opportunity and commis¬ 
sioned this handsome manuscript in order to cele¬ 
brate his safe return to Cilicia. 

27 Ibid., 32. 

28 Ibid., see especially 33—34 and 41—42. 


The manuscripts listed above provide the rare op¬ 
portunity in medieval miniature painting of studying 
the work of a painter by means of several fully docu¬ 
mented codices. The relations between the seven 
signed manuscripts, illustrated during the years 1256 
to 1268, and the three devoid of specific information, 
will become increasingly clear as we proceed with our 
study. These ten manuscripts span a period of twenty 
years at most; even if by some lucky, though highly 
improbable, chance they were to represent Roslin’s 
entire output, it is obvious that he could hardly have 
accomplished the vast amount of work entailed in 
copying as well as in illustrating these codices by him¬ 
self. In two instances (Jerusalem Gospels and Ritual, 
nos. 2660, 2027) another scribe had written the text, 
but the study of the illustrations also shows that the 
miniatures are not all by the same hand. 

Some of the characteristic traits of Roslin’s style, as 
well as the differences between his work and that of 
his assistants, can be seen in the evangelist figures in¬ 
cluded in all his signed Gospels. John’s portrait in Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 10450, dated to 1256, already shows Ros¬ 
lin’s great sensitivity and originality (Fig. 183). The 
traditional iconographic type of the meditating evan¬ 
gelist, seen, for instance, in the manuscripts of Kira- 
kos and Hohannes, his older contemporaries at 
Hromkla (Figs. 141, 155), is here modified in a subtle 
manner. The hunched-back attitude, the bent head 
and inward glance, the elimination as far as possible 
of secondary details, such as a lectern or an architec¬ 
tural setting, accentuate the image of a man absorbed 
in his thoughts, or rather, of a man who, holding the 
long scroll in one hand and a pen in the other, has 
paused in the act of writing in order to listen to di¬ 
vinely inspired words, an inspiration suggested by the 
starlit sky above him. 29 Four years later, when he il¬ 
lustrated Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251, Roslin corrected 
some of the mistakes of his earlier work (Fig. 186). 
The evangelist’s right foot, which in the miniature of 
the Gospels of 1256 was not in line with the outer 
contour of the leg, is here correctly drawn; the foot¬ 
stool no longer seems to be leaning against the chair 
and the desk. But certain features are overempha¬ 
sized, for instance, the bony structure of the head 
and the thin, almost spiky, hands. Moreover, the oth¬ 
erworldly impression produced by the older portrait 
is attenuated through the addition of secondary ele¬ 
ments such as the lectern, the buildings, and the 
drapery hanging from the frame. These same traits 
reappear in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2660, dated 1262 
(Fig. 187); the close stylistic similarity between this 

29 Color reproduction in Andreassian, “Gospels,” pi. 6. 
Also in Tchugaszian, T’oros Roslin . 
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miniature, introduced in the paper leaf one layer of 
which has been removed, and the preceding example 
proves that it was also painted by Roslin. A serene 
mood prevails in the latest portraits, those of Jerusa¬ 
lem, Arm. Patr. 1956, dated 1265, and Erevan, Mat. 
10675, completed in 1268 (Figs. 188, 189). The more 
plastic treatment of the draperies, the tendency to¬ 
ward greater simplicity, and the slightly shorter pro¬ 
portions of the figures are characteristic traits of Ros- 
lin’s later paintings. 

These portraits, and those of the other evangelists, 
conform, on the whole, to the iconographic types cur¬ 
rently used at Hromkla, in particular by Kirakos, for 
instance, in the Gospels of Antilias 8 (Figs. 132, 134— 
36). The modeling is at times more delicate, the faces 
often more expressive, especially in Roslin’s later 
works, but there is no real break in the pictorial tra¬ 
dition, no innovation comparable to what we shall see 
in the narrative illustrations. In the few cases where 
notable differences do exist, we have clearly the work 
of an assistant and not that of the master himself. 
Such are, for instance, the portraits of Mark in Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 10450 and of Baltimore, and that of Luke 
in Jerusalem 251 (Figs. 190-92). The shape of the 
classical garment is entirely misunderstood: there is 
confusion between the tunic and the mantle that falls 
like a flounce over the right shoulder. The overem¬ 
phasis of the anatomical forms, in the Jerusalem Gos¬ 
pels in particular, recalls in an exaggerated manner 
the style of the painter Sargis of Hromkla (Figs. 146— 
49). These miniatures may be the work of a man 
trained by Sargis, but who generally adopted the 
iconographic types used by Roslin. Matthew’s portrait 
in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956 (Fig. 193), where we 
have the same iconographic type, shows clearly the 
difference in style and quality between the work of 
Roslin and that of an assistant. Another assistant 
painted the portrait of Mark in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2660 (Fig. 194). One can observe here the same con¬ 
fusion between tunic and mantle, but the face, with 
coarse features and bulging eyes, bears no relation to 
the miniatures mentioned above and even less to the 
sensitive portrait of John in the same Jerusalem Gos¬ 
pel book (Fig. 187). 

Judging from extant manuscripts, Roslin’s imme¬ 
diate predecessors at Hromkla had limited the figural 
miniatures to the evangelist portraits, although the 
painters of the late twelfth century had represented 
the major events in the life of Christ, and even com¬ 
positions derived from a narrative cycle. 30 The 
Galata-Istanbul Gospels copied in 1223 brought ad¬ 
ditional evidence that the Cilician painters of the late 

30 See above, pp. 19, 26, 29—30 and Figs. 36—37, 64, 70— 
76,86-87. 


twelfth and early thirteenth centuries had occasion¬ 
ally represented the principal scenes of the life of 
Christ, as those of Greater Armenia had done in ear¬ 
lier centuries. 31 The comparison of the scenes com¬ 
mon to Roslin’s Gospels and to older Cilician manu¬ 
scripts will show some of the distinctive traits of 
Roslin’s art and, at times, the difference between his 
work and that of his assistants. 

The scene of the Holy Women at the Sepulcher, 
painted in the twelfth-century Gospels of Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 1796 and Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
141 (Figs. 64, 72), is repeated according to the same 
basic scheme in two of Roslin’s signed manuscripts— 
Baltimore, Walters 539 and Erevan, Mat. 10675— as 
well as in Washington, Freer 32.18 (Figs. 195-97). A 
lively composition has now taken the place of the 
older, solemn scene. The angel points to the sepul¬ 
cher with an animated gesture, the movement of his 
wings emphasizing his gesture, and he bends his 
head slightly toward the women as he addresses 
them. The women too express their amazement, or 
sorrow, more vividly than they did in the older mini¬ 
atures. The two-dimensional character of the com¬ 
position is slightly less marked; the bulk of the “rolled 
stone,” suggested in the Venice manuscript, is now 
clearly shown, giving solid support to the seated an¬ 
gel. The sepulcher, which formerly had been re¬ 
duced to a narrow frame, is a high structure in the 
Baltimore and Erevan miniatures and “hewn out in 
the rock” in the Freer Gospels. 

The specific qualities of Roslin’s art appear even 
better in Christ’s appearance to the holy women 
which, in Erevan, Mat. 10675, accompanies the visit 
of the holy women, as it did in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1796, but in reverse order (Figs. 196, 64). A dramatic 
scene has taken the place of the hieratic composition 
of Christ standing frontally between the two kneeling 
women; the flying fold of his mantle, and especially 
his attitude, suggest both the suddenness and the mo¬ 
mentary character of his appearance. His gesture is 
one of reassurance in accordance with his words: “Be 
not afraid” (Matt. 28:10). 32 This reversal in the order 
of the events, Christ’s appearance preceding the visit 
of the holy women instead of following it as in the 
Gospel text and in the Jerusalem miniature, is no 
doubt intentional in order to give greater promi¬ 
nence to the scene, which represents the Resurrec¬ 
tion. The range of colors also contributes to this ef¬ 
fect: Christ’s white raiments, with delicate pink and 
light blue shadows, give a brighter note to the upper 
part of the miniature. 

31 See above, pp. 40-42 and Figs. 121-26. 

32 The inscription in the upper left corner reads “they 
held him by the feet”: Matt. 28:29. 
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Subtle variations appear even in compositions 
which, like the Baptism and the Transfiguration, of¬ 
fer but slight opportunities for iconographic innova¬ 
tions. The older generation of Cilician painters, for 
instance, the illustrators of Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 1635 and Galata-Istanbul 35, had retained the 
early, Oriental type of the Baptism, with the cone- 
shaped contours of the river Jordan (Figs. 36 and 
121), a type also adopted by the painters of Armenia 
proper. In the Ritual of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2027, 
dated 1266, the river follows a diagonal course as the 
waters, gushing from behind the rocky promontory 
on the right, flow toward the opposite bank. Christ’s 
attitude, standing in three-quarter view turned to¬ 
ward John the Baptist, and even the direction of the 
ray of light, with the Dove of the Holy Spirit descend¬ 
ing on Christ, accentuate the diagonal line (Fig. 198). 
Two years later, when he illustrated Erevan, Mat. 
10675, Roslin reverted to the frontal pose of Christ 
and to a more conventional representation of the Jor¬ 
dan, a horizontal line indicating the further edge of 
the river (Fig. 199). This same iconographic type had 
already been adopted in 1262 in the Baltimore, Wal¬ 
ters Gospels, where one could also see the group be¬ 
hind John the Baptist as in the miniature of the Rit¬ 
ual (Fig. 200): it was repeated in 1265, without the 
figures on the left, in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956 (Fig. 
201). But these last two miniatures are certainly by 
the hands of the assistants: dark lines emphasize the 
anatomical details of Christ’s body, and his face, with 
closely set eyes, has none of the distinction of the Er¬ 
evan miniature. The water, which in the latter flowed 
from the overturned jar of the personification of the 
Jordan and spread under Christ’s feet, is of the same 
blue as the river itself, while in the Walters and Jeru¬ 
salem manuscripts it has been incongruously trans¬ 
formed into a green band strewn with red and blue 
flowers. 

The Transfiguration is another example of a major 
Gospel scene where slight variations from the tradi¬ 
tional iconographic scheme bring to the fore the 
characteristic traits of Roslin’s style. Christ’s strictly 
frontal pose and his severe expression, as seen in the 
older manuscripts—Washington, Freer 50.3 (Fig. 50) 
and Galata-Istanbul 35—are attenuated in Jerusa¬ 
lem, Arm. Patr. 1956 (Fig. 202), a miniature.painted 
this time by the master himself. The attitudes and 
expressions of the different persons are more varied, 
there is a better feeling for the plastic forms, and, in 
general, a gentler mood. The color harmonies are 
also more subtle: Christ’s white raiments are deli¬ 
cately modeled with pink and light blue shadows; Eli¬ 
jah and Moses each wear a blue tunic and a purple 
mantle, that of Moses being a slightly lighter shade. 


The difference between the foreground and the 
mountains is clearly marked—the foreground being 
green and the hills lilac with blue shadows—whereas 
in Washington, Freer 50.3 the same colors are used 
for both foreground and background. 33 Incidentally, 
the confrontation of the Transfiguration with the 
Baptism considered above, both miniatures in the 
same Jerusalem Gospel book, shows in the most strik¬ 
ing manner the difference in style and above all artis¬ 
tic quality between the paintings of the master and 
those of his assistants. 

An apparently minor, but in reality significant, de¬ 
tail modifies the tenor of the Transfiguration painted 
a few years later in Erevan, Mat. 10675 (Fig- 203). In 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956 Christ stood frontally and 
only his gaze was directed toward Moses; here he 
stands in three-quarter view toward Moses, but head 
turned to face Elijah. An intimate relation is thus es¬ 
tablished between the three, a relation further em¬ 
phasized by the attitudes of both Elijah and Moses 
who are shown “talking with Jesus,” as specified in the 
Gospel text. Moreover, contrary to the usual practice, 
Moses does not hold a book but stretches out both 
hands, and this accentuates the idea of a “sacred con¬ 
versation.” 34 

As a last example of comparisons with earlier min¬ 
iatures we may consider the Raising of Lazarus in Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 10675 an d Washington, Freer 32.18 (Figs. 
204 and 176) and the same miracle in the twelfth- 
century Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 141 
(Fig. 75). There are but slight iconographic divergen¬ 
cies; the main difference resides in the emotional 
content of the scene. In lieu of the almost aloof at¬ 
titude of all the participants in the older composi¬ 
tion, the gamut of different feelings—sorrow, amaze¬ 
ment, curiosity—find their expression in the two 
thirteenth-century paintings, where, incidentally, the 
stylistic connections between Roslin’s signed work and 
the Freer Gospels appear most clearly. In Venice, 
Mekhitharist Library 141 the action takes place on a 

Color reproduction in Der Nersessian, Freer Manu¬ 
scripts, pi. 9, fig. 14. In the miniature of the Walters Gospels 
painted in 1262 the color harmonies are slightly less subtle 
and there are errors of draftmanship: Der Nersessian, Wal¬ 
ters Manuscripts, fig. 96. Roslin corrected them in the Jeru¬ 
salem manuscript, in particular the awkward and unstable 
attitude of Peter. Color reproduction in Narkiss, Armenian 
Art Treasures of Jerusalem, fig. 68. 

34 A slight step in this direction could already be seen in 
the representation of the Transfiguration on an icon beam 
at Mount Sinai which, according to K. Weitzmann, was 
probably painted by a Constantinopolitan artist: “Byzan¬ 
tium and the West around the Year 1200,” The Year 1200: A 
Symposium (New York, 1975), 62, fig. 23. The relation be¬ 
tween the three principal figures is, however, much less 
marked than in the Armenian miniature: Christ turns his 
head only slightly toward Moses. 
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single plane, while in both later miniatures not only 
are the participants figured on different planes—the 
apostles in the Erevan manuscript, the friends of Laz¬ 
arus in the Freer Gospels—but the mountains behind 
the group of apostles and the architectural setting, 
especially in the Freer Gospels, tend to create a spa¬ 
tial dimension. 

Roslin’s ability to convey deep emotion without un¬ 
due emphasis, evidenced by these last examples, 
comes to the fore especially in the Passion cycle. Leav¬ 
ing aside for the moment the iconographic character¬ 
istics of the Crucifixion and comparisons with the 
twelfth-century composition of Venice, Mekhitharist 
Library 1635, we may consider the miniatures 
painted respectively in 1262, 1265, and 1268, and 
note the gradual progression in emotional intensity. 
In the Walters Gospels (Fig. 205) Christ’s head has 
been crudely redrawn but the original parts of the 
painting show a solid body, only slightly sagging, 
arms outstretched on the cross. In Jerusalem 1956 
(Fig. 206) the curve of the slender body is more 
marked, the arms are bent at the elbows, and the 
head drops to the shoulder. In Erevan, Mat. 10675 
(Fig. 207), the emaciated body is barely held by the 
nails which attach the hands and feet to the cross; 
the head, fallen on the shoulder, does not even reach 
the horizontal arms of the cross. Subtle differences in 
the attitude and expression of the bystanders, espe¬ 
cially of the Virgin and John, show the same gradual 
progression of emotional intensity. 

The excised folio of the Washington, Freer Gos¬ 
pels, which bore the text of Matthew 27:46-52, had 
no doubt the full-page miniature of the Crucifixion 
on one side. In the absence of this scene we can con¬ 
sider the Descent from the Cross (Mark 15:46; Fig. 
208). This composition differs radically from the ear¬ 
lier Armenian representations, such as the carving of 
the fine wooden panel offered in 1031 to the Church 
of Havuts T’ar, 35 or the rather crude paintings of the 
provincial eleventh-century manuscripts; 36 it adheres 
to the Middle-Byzantine iconographic type. 37 John, 
usually represented on the right facing the Virgin, 
has been omitted; thus the attention is not divided 
between the two mourning figures, but is concen- 

*>Der Nersessian, Armenian Art, fig. 81. 

36 Izmailova, “L’iconographie du cycle des fetes,” 154-56, 
figs. 27—28 (wrong caption under the latter, which should 
be Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 3624 and not Matenadaran). 

37 For the general study of the theme see Millet, Iconogra- 
phie de VEvangile , 467-88, and Y. Nagatsuka, Descente de 
Croix. Son developpement iconographique des origines jusqua la 
fin du XJVe siicle (Tokyo, 1979). For the mural paintings in 
particular, T. Velmans, La peinture murale byzantine a la fin 
du Moyen Age, I, Bibliotheque des Cahiers Archeologiques 11, 
(Paris, 1977), 106—8, figs. 114, 116—26. 


trated on the compact group on the left formed by 
Joseph of Arimathea, Mary, and the holy women. 
Nicodemus, standing on the double ladder, helps to 
balance the composition but he remains outside the 
tragic group, entirely absorbed in his work; conse¬ 
quently, attention is not diverted from the principal 
participants. Christ’s figure is in every way compa¬ 
rable to the miniature of the Erevan manuscript; his 
head and that of Joseph, brought closer together 
than in other representations of the Descent, are an 
interesting study of the expressions of physical suf¬ 
fering and moral anguish. This composition, in 
which Roslin’s hand can be recognized without hesi¬ 
tation, surpasses in artistic quality the contemporary 
Byzantine examples, such as the miniatures in the 
Mount Athos Gospels, Iviron 5, and the closely re¬ 
lated manuscript of Paris, gr. 54. 38 

In two of the older manuscripts, Baltimore, Walters 
539 and Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956, the Descent had 
been combined with the Entombment; the title, 
“Burial of the Lord,” suggested that in the opinion of 
the artist this was the central theme. 39 The composi¬ 
tion of the Baltimore, Walters Gospels has a monu¬ 
mental character (Fig. 209). The tall, black cross is 
moved slightly to the right and the central accent is 
given by Joseph of Arimathea who helps the Virgin 
to carry Christ’s body, detached from the cross save 
for the feet. Josephs attitude, turned to the left, but 
head turned toward John and Nicodemus, who is re¬ 
moving the last nails from Christ’s feet, links the two 
halves of the composition. The Burial is suggested by 
the building in front of which Mary and Joseph have 
paused in their march, as well as by the holy women, 
two of whom are seated “over against the sepulcher.” 

Deep but restrained sorrow is the dominant note 
of this fine composition. Thereby, as well as through 
the addition of the sepulcher and the mourning 
women, Roslin’s painting differs from the composi¬ 
tions of Byzantine and allied monuments, such as the 
fresco in the crypt of the Basilica of Aquileia which, 
iconographically, is very close to the Walters minia¬ 
ture. 40 Six years later, when Roslin illustrated Erevan, 
Mat. 10675, h e stressed, though as usual without ex¬ 
aggeration, the dramatic character of the scene (Fig. 
210). Joseph of Arimathea and another man (instead 
of the Virgin) carry Christ’s body while Nicodemus is 
again busy removing the nails from the feet. The dif- 

* 8 The Treasures of Mount Athos, II, fig. 16. Omont, Anciens 
manuscrits, pi. xciv, fig. 11. 

39 The miniature of the Jerusalem Gospels, by the same 
hand as the Baptism seen above, is a poor copy of Roslin’s 
painting in the Walters Gospels and need not concern us. 

4° See R. Valland, Aquilee et les origines byzantines de la Ren¬ 
aissance, (Paris, 1963), 31—36, figs. 9—19. 
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ference in the degree of intensity between the two 
miniatures is noticeable in the expressions of Joseph 
of Arimathea and of his assistants, and even more in 
Christ’s figure. The gaunt body contrasts with the 
fuller forms of the Walters miniature, the head fall¬ 
ing back has to be supported by Joseph’s assistant; the 
Virgin and John no longer take part in the action, but 
are seated, mourning, in the foreground. The com¬ 
parison with their representations in the miniature of 
the Walters Gospel book shows once again the differ¬ 
ence in expressive intensity. Some details in this com¬ 
position are not entirely clear. The large, mottled, 
reddish stone behind the Virgin must be the one that 
sealed the opening of the rock-hewn sepulcher, but 
the identification of the stone ledge, resembling a 
couch, is more difficult. It may be intended for the 
“stone of anointment,” which, however, has been cor¬ 
rectly represented in the Washington, Freer Gospels. 

In the Entombment (Fig. 211), which illustrates 
Matt. 27:59—“and when Joseph had taken the body 
he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth”—Christ’s body 
is stretched on a mottled red stone; a napkin covers 
his head—the napkin that Peter found when he en¬ 
tered the empty sepulcher (John 20:7)—and Joseph 
of Arimathea winds strips of linen cloth around 
Christ’s body, the same strips that hung over his 
shoulder as he helped to lower the body from the 
cross (Fig. 208). Two men stand behind Joseph, while 
two holy women, seated next to the sepulcher, watch 
in silent sorrow as they did in the miniature of Balti¬ 
more, Walters Gospel (Fig. 209). The brief inscrip¬ 
tion: “they sat over against” is excerpted from Matt. 
27:61, the passage immediately preceding the scene 
that has been represented. 

This scene, so moving in its simplicity, differs from 
the dramatic Byzantine composition of the Threnos, 
an iconographic type which the Armenians did not 
adopt. It also differs from the simpler images of the 
Psalters with marginal illustrations, and of St. Peters¬ 
burg Lectionary 21, where the holy women are seated 
next to the sealed tomb or next to the closed sarcoph¬ 
agus, 41 or again from the painting in the crypt of St. 
Luke in Phokis where Joseph and Nicodemus are de¬ 
positing Christ’s body, already shrouded, in a sar¬ 
cophagus while Mary stands behind them. 42 Only in 
the thirteenth-century Gospels of Berlin, qu. 66, is 

4 ‘ Scepkina, Miniatiuri Khludovskii Psaltyri, fol. 44. Duf- 
renne, Psautiers Grecs, I, pi. 16, fol. 112. K. Weitzmann, 
“The Origin of the Threnos,” in De Artibus Opuscula XL. Es¬ 
says in Honor of Erwin Panofsky (New York, 1961), 476—90, 
fig. 5. Millet, Iconographie de I’Evangile , fig. 485. 

42 Papadopoulos, Die Wandmalereien in Thessaloniki (Graz- 
Koln, 1966), fig. 35. 


Christ’s body visible in the open sarcophagus, next to 
which the two holy women are seated. 43 But this com¬ 
position does not show the actual preparation for 
burial any more than the older Greek examples did, 
and none of these miniatures evokes the deep pathos 
of the event as does Roslin’s painting. 

The scenes of Christ’s infancy show Roslin’s ability 
to express, with equal success, the more tender feel¬ 
ings, as well as, once again, his avoidance of exact 
repetition. The full integration of the Adoration of 
the Magi and the Annunciation to the Shepherds into 
the Nativity scene had already taken place in Arme¬ 
nian art of the eleventh century; 44 Roslin adopted this 
iconographic type in his manuscripts but each time 
with slight variations. The miniature of Jerusalem 
251, dated 1260, his earliest composition (Fig. 212 ), 
is exceptionally used as a frontispiece to Matthew’s 
Gospel, relegating the portrait of the evangelist to the 
lower zone, next to the bath of the infant Jesus. The 
Nativity scene itself shows a contamination with the 
Adoration of the Magi for, contrary to the usual prac¬ 
tice, Mary is not reclining on her couch but is seated 
in front of the manger, with the Christ child on her 
knees, in order to receive the homage of the Three 
Kings. An angel, standing above the cave, announces 
the good tidings to two shepherds, and six adoring 
angels look down from the semicircular blue sky. 

The most interesting feature of this composition 
resides in the presence of the group behind the Magi. 
Whether or not Roslin was familiar with the apocry¬ 
phal Infancy Gospels, mentioning the large company 
of soldiers that accompanied the kings, 45 he would 
naturally have assumed that they would not have 
come from a distant land without a bodyguard. Bear¬ 
ing in mind that the Magi came from the East, a fact 
recalled moreover in the inscription in the quatrefoil 
(“the Magi came from the East”), he has represented 
the bodyguard with the facial type and costume of 
the Oriental people best known to him, namely the 
Mongols, the allies of the king of Cilicia. 46 These men 

43 Millet, Iconographie de VEvangile, fig. 487. 

44 T. A. Izmailova, “Le cycle des fetes du Tetraevangile 
de Mougna (Matenadaran, no. 7736),” REArm, n.s. 6 
(1969), 109-11, fig. 2. 

43 Apocryphal Books of the New Testament (in Armenian) 
(Venice, 1898), 42—43, 277-78. P. Peeters, Evangiles apo- 
cryphes (Paris, 1914), II, 133. 

46 In the Nativity scene of an iconostasis beam on Mount 
Sinai, the youngest of the three Magi is represented as a 
Mongol. But it seems unlikely to me that this figure repre¬ 
sents the General Kitbuga, as suggested by K. Weitzmann 
in “Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom,” DOP 20 
(1966), 63, fig. 23. It is true that he was a Christian, but a 
Nestorian and thus a heretic in the eyes of the Latins who, 
moreover, resented the sympathies shown by the Mongols 
for the Greek Church. In fact, when the Mamluks prepared 
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are not passive assistants: one of them expresses his 
amazement by the familiar gesture of the finger 
touching the lips; another points to the star shining 
in the blue sky and calls his companion’s attention to 
this phenomenon, echoing the gestures of two shep¬ 
herds, hands raised toward the angel. 

In color harmonies and distribution of mass, this 
miniature is admirably composed. The grotto, dark 
blue inside and lighter blue outside, stands out 
against the gold background, which is interrupted 
above by the semicircular blue of heaven with ador¬ 
ing angels. The Virgin is clad, as usual, in a dark blue 
tunic and a purple maphorion, while the Christ child 
wears, exceptionally, a green mantle with yellow and 
red lines to indicate the folds. Joseph’s lilac mantle 
almost entirely covers his tunic; darker tonalities— 
blue, purple, and red—are used for the kings’ gar¬ 
ments. 

In 1268 Roslin repeated the central group of this 
composition—omitting the attendants of the kings 
but adding the introducing angel—in the full-page 
miniature of Erevan, Mat. 10675, anc * he divided the 
composition between two facing pages in the Freer 
Gospels (Figs. 183, 184). In the latter, where more 
space was available, the angel is seen in full, preced¬ 
ing the Three Kings in rapid motion. The framed 
inscription on the gold background of the Erevan 
Gospels gives more fully than Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
251 the quotation from Matt. 2:1: “When Jesus was 
born, behold the Magi from the East.” In illustrating 
the text of Luke in this same manuscript (2:4—14), 
Roslin represented once again the group of the Magi, 
although they are not mentioned there, but this time 
the composition, with the Virgin reclining next to the 
manger, follows one of the current iconographic 
types of the Nativity, except that the shepherds stand 
on the same side as the Magi (Fig. 213). 

I have purposely left to the end the miniature of 
the Walters Gospel book, one of the earliest compo¬ 
sitions of the Nativity, for it differs in one important 
point from the other examples (Fig. 214). Elaborat¬ 
ing on the Gospel text according to which the shep¬ 
herds, having heard the good tidings, proceeded 
“with haste and found Mary and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in a manger” (Luke 2:16), Roslin has imag¬ 
ined that these men had not come empty-handed but, 
just as the wealthy kings of the Orient had brought 


an attack against the Mongols the barons of Acre favored 
the former, gave them permission to pass through Frankish 
territory, thus ensuring them victory at the battle of Ain 
Jalud when Kitbuga was captured and killed. 


gold, frankincense, and myrrh, the humble shep¬ 
herds had offered the lambs from their flocks. 47 How¬ 
ever Roslin was not the first Armenian painter to rep¬ 
resent the shepherds bringing gifts to the newborn 
Child. They could be seen already in 1038 in Erevan, 
Mat. 6201, where the miniaturist had represented 
them on the same page as the Adoration of the 
Magi. 48 

A second miniature of the Walters Gospel book 
shows a novel interpretation. Following the words 
“they (the Magi) departed into their own country an¬ 
other way” (Matt. 2:12), we see the Three Kings 
crowned, wearing long tunics and mantles, accompa¬ 
nied by a body of helmeted soldiers riding with flying 
banners (Fig. 215). In the miniature of Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 251 Roslin had stressed the Oriental ori¬ 
gin of the Magi’s escort; here he has visualized the 
scene as an event taking place in his own time and his 
own country. 49 

There are numerous examples of original compo¬ 
sitions in the narrative cycle occasionally inspired by 
daily life, but even in the time-honored formulas of 
the major scenes, Roslin, as already shown, intro¬ 
duces notable innovations. The Harrowing of Hell in 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956 is perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting example. The Cilician painters of the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries were familiar 
with the Byzantine iconographic type where Christ 
walks away pulling Adam with him (Fig. 74). Roslin 
has conceived this scene in an entirely different man¬ 
ner (Fig. 216). Hell is a fortified city in a deep gorge 
and Christ flies down to it, the windswept end of his 
white mantle emphasizing the swiftness of his de¬ 
scent. Adam and Eve look up with awe at the lumi¬ 
nous apparition and they raise their arms, yearning 
to touch the hand of the Savior. Their agitation con¬ 
trasts with the calmer attitudes of the group on the 
right formed by John the Baptist who, before his 
death, had seen and borne witness to the Savior; by 
David, who had predicted his coming; and by Solo- 

47 See Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, pi. d for a 
color reproduction and p. 22 for references to Byzantine 
representations of the journey of the shepherds, but where 
these men are always empty-handed. 

48 See J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Les representations de la 
Nativite du Christ dans l’art de l’Orient Chretien,” in Mis¬ 
cellanea Codicologica F. Masai (Ghent, 1979), 18, fig. 42. 

4 «Like the preceding scene, the departure of the Magi 
differs from the Byzantine examples; in the latter the kings 
are occasionally preceded by an angel who shows them the 
way, but they are never accompanied by an escort: Millet, 
Iconographie de 1 ‘Evangile, 140-43. J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
“Iconography of the Cycle of the Infancy of Christ,” The 
Kariye Djami, ed. P. Underwood, (Princeton, 1975), IV, 
223-24. 
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mon. Only the latter expresses his surprise as he lis¬ 
tens to John’s words. In color contrasts as well as in 
compositional design this miniature shows a new ap¬ 
proach. The bright red mountains in the background 
on the left, the brownish hills rising diagonally on the 
right foreground, create a space for the fortified city 
and stress its darkness and depth in the bowels of the 
earth. 50 

The large format of the Walters Gospels enabled 
Roslin to give a monumental character to some of the 
compositions, such as the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
(Fig. 217). The Armenians had long been familiar 
with the basic elements of this scene—the apostles 
seated in a semicircle, the tongues of fire descending 
on them from the throne of the Hetoimasia—as evi¬ 
denced by the composition of the eleventh-century 
manuscript Erevan, Mat. 7736, usually designated as 
the Mughni Gospels, and by Galata-Istanbul 35, dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding chapter. 51 T’oros Roslin, re¬ 
calling that the apostles were assembled in the “upper 
room,” has drawn the flight of steps leading to the 
section where the apostles are seated. But, on the 
other hand, he has added as decorative elements two 
elegant peacocks on either side of the “dome,” which 
curiously projects from the central section of the 
large arch. The group of men “of every nation” 
standing under the arched opening includes a cyno- 
cephalus and a man in Byzantine imperial garb. In 
the smaller Gospel book of Erevan, Mat. 10675, R° s_ 
lin simplified the composition (Fig. 218). He omitted 
any indication of the “upper room,” suggesting the 
interior in a conventional manner, by means of the 
buildings; the tongues of fire descend from the sky. 

The Last Judgment in the Walters Gospels is an¬ 
other example of a monumental composition (Fig. 
222). It is preceded by two marginal miniatures illus¬ 
trating Christ’s prediction of the signs announcing his 
second coming and his exhortations to vigilance. Two 
angels, accompanied by others, hold the globe of 
heaven, in front of which appears a large cross ex¬ 
tending down to the lower margin of the page (Fig. 
219). Christ’s words concerning the appearance of 
the sign of the Son of Man in heaven (Matt. 24:30), 

50 See the color reproduction in Narkiss, Armenian Art 
Treasures of Jerusalem, fig. 67. T. Velmans, “Manierisme et 
innovations stylistiques dans la miniature cilicienne a la fin 
du XHIe s.,” REArm, n.s. 14 (1980), 416—17, fig. 1. In the 
Harrowing of Hell of the Byzantine Physiologus, once at 
Smyrna, Christ is also represented flying through the air. 
But this miniature, which together with the others is as¬ 
cribed to the Palaeologan period, has none of the dramatic 
quality of the Armenian painting: O. Demus, “Bemerkun- 
gen zum Physiologus von Smyrna,” JOB 25 (1976), 235-57, 
fig. 10. 

51 See above, pp. 41—42 and Fig. 125. 


interpreted by this miniature, had already attracted 
the attention of the painter Kostandin of Skevra in 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1635 (Fig. 42). But in 
addition to the presence of a larger company of an¬ 
gels there is a significant difference between the two 
miniatures. In the earlier painting the power and the 
great glory of the one who was to sit in judgment are 
suggested by the two cushions, figuring his throne, 
while Roslin’s miniature evokes Christ’s sacrifice 
through the altar on which are placed the instru¬ 
ments of the Passion, the sponge and the lance on the 
right, and, on the left, the chalice with his blood. 

The second marginal miniature illustrates the par¬ 
able of the Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt. 25:1-13), 
and it has a purely narrative character (Fig. 220): the 
maidens are grouped on three tiers and only the 
lighted lamps held by those on the right distinguish 
the wise from the foolish. In the corresponding min¬ 
iature of the Freer Gospel Roslin has called attention 
to the real meaning of the parable (Fig. 221). The 
wise virgins, carrying lighted torches, have entered 
paradise and are blessed by Christ, while the foolish 
ones knock in vain at the closed doors and an angel, 
sounding the trumpet, flies above them. The angels 
who, “with a great sound of a trumpet” shall gather 
the elect, are mentioned well before the parable 
(Matt. 24:31), but by representing one angel above 
the foolish virgins, Roslin has stressed the connection 
of the parable with the Last Judgment, 52 a connection 
which he shows in a more original manner in the full- 
page miniature of the Walters Gospels (Fig. 222). 

In its main elements this composition conforms to 
the fully developed Byzantine type which, from the 
eleventh century on, was represented in monumental 
art as well as manuscripts, icons, and ivories. 53 Roslin 
has, however, introduced certain modifications, 
which, as in many other instances, show his personal 
approach. He has given greater prominence to the 
Son of Man, come in glory, by representing in a sepa¬ 
rate register, twice the height of the others, the lumi¬ 
nous apparition of Christ, enthroned between the 
Virgin and John the Baptist, and surrounded by the 
angelic host. Two angels hold the star-studded, blue 
scrolls of heaven, inscribed with Isaiah’s prophecy 
“the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll” 
(34:4); the curved contours of these scrolls form a 

s 2 In the Byzantine Gospels of the Laurentian Library, 
Plut. VI.23, the angel blowing the trumpet illustrates, to¬ 
gether with the darkened sun and moon and the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds, Christ’s prediction of the Second 
Coming, Matt. 24:29—31; Velmans, Le Tetraevangile de la 
Laurentienne, figs. 106—7. 

53 For a fuller discussion of this miniature and compari¬ 
sons with other examples see: Der Nersessian, Walters Man¬ 
uscripts, 19—21. 
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kind of canopy over the group; two other angels 
sound their trumpets. A second and more original 
innovation is shown in the addition of five women 
whose admission among the elect is barred by the 
apostle who closes the door with an energetic gesture. 
The inscription identifies these women as the foolish 
virgins who, as seen in the miniature of the Freer 
Gospels, knocked in vain at the closed door; their ex¬ 
clusion from paradise is here expressed in a more 
forceful manner. Roslin has modified the traditional 
iconography in other parts as well. Instead of the 
throne of the Hetoimasia with Adam and Eve kneel¬ 
ing on either side, he has drawn a mound above 
which rises the cross held in special veneration by the 
Armenians. The attitudes and gestures of the differ¬ 
ent figures animate the composition. For instance, 
several apostles point to passages written in their 
books; Abraham enthroned in paradise, with Lazarus 
in his bosom, is no longer an impassive figure, seated 
frontally: he turns around, pointing to the rich man 
burning in hell, and the words he uttered, “thou re- 
ceivest thy good things” (Luke 16:25), are inscribed 
next to him. Even the cherub guarding the gates of 
paradise takes part in the action, threatening the rich 
man with his sword. The color contrasts in this lower 
zone are also interesting. A black band is painted 
under the river of fire issuing from Christ’s throne, 
and into the black area the sinners are cast by an 
angel. This black band is the “outer darkness” 
into which the sinners will be thrown (Matt. 8:12), 
but it has been purposely interrupted by a red 
section in order to show the flames tormenting the 
rich man. 

Six years later, when he illustrated the same pas¬ 
sage of Matthew in Erevan, Mat. 10675, Roslin fo¬ 
cused his attention on the words: “when the Son of 
man shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory,” and he devised an entirely different composi¬ 
tion (Fig. 223). Christ enthroned between the Virgin 
and St. John the Baptist—a figure comparable in its 
noble grandeur to the finest medieval examples—is 
no longer the severe judge but the compassionate 
Savior. The brilliance of the gold mandorla, giving 
the impression of a supernatural light, is heightened 
by the blue background against which appear the 
heads of the angels surrounding the aureole. The 
judgment is merely suggested by the angel, in the left 
background, who holds the scales and blows the 
horn, and also by the second angel unrolling the 
scroll of heaven; the accent is thus on the glory of 
the Lord and on the resurrection of the dead. These 
men stand in sarcophagi in the foreground, those in 
the center are nude, the others clothed. Their calm 


attitudes, one of them pointing to the divine vision, 
as well as the flowers blooming in the foreground, 
suggest that they are not awaiting judgment but that 
they are the elect already admitted to heaven. The 
gestures of the Virgin and John the Baptist may 
therefore be interpreted as gestures of adoration 
rather than entreaty. 54 

The “feast” cycle of the Erevan Gospels includes 
two scenes which appear for the first time in Roslin’s 
Gospel book: the Washing of the Feet, where he has 
made a point of singling out Judas, the only apostle 
shown in profile (Fig. 224), and the more interesting 
composition of the Last Supper, now lost (Fig. 225). 
Subtle differences in the attitudes and expressions of 
the apostles translate their feelings: the tender, 
yearning look of John, bending forward to lean “on 
Jesus’ bosom”; the doubt and anxiety felt by the oth¬ 
ers; the avid gesture of Judas almost lying on the 
table in order to reach the platter. Roslin also tried to 
avoid the monotonous repetition of almost identical 
figures seated side by side around the sigma-shaped 
table, so often the case in medieval miniatures, by 
placing a few apostles slightly behind the others. The 
assistant, who painted the corresponding miniature 
in the Freer Gospels, grossly exaggerated these 
traits; 55 Roslin’s hand can be recognized however in 
the Communion of the Apostles, which illustrates 
Luke 22:19 (Fig. 226). The apostles advance with rev¬ 
erence, headed by Peter who holds out his hands in 
the traditional gesture, ready to receive the bread 
presented by Christ. As already mentioned, this com¬ 
position differs from the monumental type of the 
Galata Gospels (Fig. 124), and it reflects the liturgical 
ceremony. For although the screenlike structure in 
front of which Christ stands does not recall any real 
architectural form, Armenian church practice is re¬ 
called through the altar curtain that has been drawn 
back, as it is when the faithful advance to receive holy 
communion from the hands of the priest. 

One miniature of Erevan, Mat. 10675, Incre¬ 
dulity of Thomas, facing John 20:26—29, seems to 
depart from the faithful adherence to the text evi¬ 
denced by the other compositions (Fig. 227). The ac¬ 
tion takes place not in a room, but in front of a moun¬ 
tain, the setting mentioned by Matthew when “the 
eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a moun- 

54 For a discussion of the theme usually designated as the 
Deesis see Ch. Walter, “Two Notes on the Deesis,” REB 26 
(1968), 311-36, and idem, “Further Notes on the Deesis,” 
REB 28 (1970), 161-87. See also T. Velmans, “L’image de 
la Deisis dans les eglises de Georgie et dans celles d’autres 
regions du monde byzantin,” CahArch 29 (1980-81), 47— 
102, and CahArch 31 (1983), 129-68. 

ssDer Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 98. 
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tain where Jesus had appointed them” (28:16). The 
title “the mountain in Galilee where appointed” writ¬ 
ten in uncial letters is a partial quotation of this pas¬ 
sage, but the “closed doors” of the room, the setting 
of the incredulity scene, are incongruously drawn on 
the right, at the foot of a tree, and the caption, writ¬ 
ten in minuscule, reads: “came Jesus, the doors being 
closed, where they were” (John 20:26). 

A miniature of the Freer Gospels where Roslin’s 
hand can be recognized without question (Fig. 228) 
shows a similar conflation of different passages. It il¬ 
lustrates Luke 24:36-40, when Jesus appeared to the 
apostles assembled in Jerusalem, and seeing that 
“they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed 
that they had seen a spirit. . . showed them his hands 
and his feet.” The attitude of Jesus, showing his 
wounded hands, the awestruck expressions of the 
apostles exactly correspond to this passage, but once 
again the action takes place in the mountainous set¬ 
ting of Galilee, and the “closed doors” of the scene of 
Thomas’ incredulity are added, on the right, in front 
of the mountains. 

These inconsistencies cannot be considered ob¬ 
vious errors on the part of an artist who, elsewhere, 
has faithfully translated the Gospel narrative into the 
painter’s idiom. They are rather attempts at pictorial 
synchronism as already suggested by the quotations 
from both Matthew and John inscribed in the Erevan 
Gospels. In the Freer manuscript Roslin has gone one 
step further in this direction, extending the pictorial 
commentary to the Old Testament. A prophet, half 
hidden by the mountain, displays a long scroll bear¬ 
ing the words: “these wounds in my hands with which 
I was wounded in the house of my friends.” This 
prophecy of Zechariah (13:6), which exactly corre¬ 
sponds to Christ’s gesture, is not mentioned in Luke’s 
Gospel. Jesus, having reassured his disciples, speaks 
only in general terms of the fulfillment of what was 
written concerning him “in the law of Moses, and in 
the prophets and in the psalms” (24:44). But the con¬ 
nection has been made in Christian exegesis and it 
must have been suggested to Roslin by one of the 
learned vardapets of Hromkla. There is a second ex¬ 
ample of this type in the Freer manuscript. In the 
scene of the Mocking of Christ, where a veil covers 
Christ’s face, a prophet, again half-hidden, displays a 
scroll with the inscription “I hid not my face from 
shame and spitting” (Fig. 268). Isaiah’s prophecy 
(50:6) is not mentioned in Luke’s text illustrated by 
this miniature (22:60-65) any more than was that of 
Zechariah; in this respect these miniatures differ 
from other compositions in Byzantine as well as in 
Armenian Gospels, where the portrait of the prophet 


is suggested by the specific quotation from his proph¬ 
ecy. 56 

The initial of the Gospel of John in the Freer man¬ 
uscript is a third example of pictorial exegesis (Fig. 
229). Jesus’ words addressed to Nathanael: “Here¬ 
after ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man” 
(John 1:51), have been explained by the commenta¬ 
tors with reference to Jacob’s vision of the ladder the 
top of which “reached to heaven: and behold the an¬ 
gels of God ascending and descending on it. And, be¬ 
hold, the Lord stood above it” (Gen. 28:12-13). Ros¬ 
lin has used this vision to form the initial of John’s 
Gospel relegating the symbol of the evangelist to the 
headpiece where, for purposes of symmetry, it has 
been doubled. A table with the Gospel book placed 
on it is figured between the two eagles. The vertical 
shape of the Armenian letter “I” lent itself easily to 
the biblical scene: Jacob, a small and unobtrusive fig¬ 
ure, lies asleep at the foot of the tall ladder leading to 
heaven and the bust figure of Christ, who is shown 
holding the book and blessing. Three angels climb 
the ladder, a fourth, a graceful figure flying head 
down and attached to the ladder merely by the bil¬ 
lowing end of his mantle, forms the loop of the letter. 

The bust portraits of the prophets adorning the 
Canon tables of four manuscripts illustrated by Ros¬ 
lin are also examples of biblical exegesis, although in 
a much wider sense (Figs. 230-33). 57 A few images 
figured above the Canon tables of twelfth-century 
manuscripts were connected with the particular 
meaning attached to that Canon by the symbolical in¬ 
terpretation. The central theme of this text is that the 
predictions of the Old Testament were fulfilled with 
the new dispensation. Roslin has interpreted this idea 
through the portraits of the prophets and he has in¬ 
scribed their messianic prophecies on the open scrolls 
they carry. David is included among the prophets, 
and in Erevan, Mat. 10675, Roslin has also repre¬ 
sented Moses and John the Baptist (Fig. 233). 58 

5 6 For instance Zechariah in the Entry into Jerusalem of 
the Walters Gospels (Fig. 182). For similar examples in 
manuscripts of the Christian East see Millet, Iconographie de 
VEvangile, 268—69; for the influence of Byzantine minia¬ 
tures in the rare examples of the Latin Orient see Buchthal, 
Miniature Painting, 42—43; and for Early Christian and 
Western examples see H. Toubert, “Le renouveau paleo- 
chretien a Rome au debut du XIIe siecle,” CahArch 20 
(1970), 119-22. 

5 ?Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251 and 2660; Baltimore, Wal¬ 
ters 539; Erevan, Mat. 10675, that is> the Gospels in 
which the Canon tables are preserved save Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 1956. 

5 ® These figures, with the indication of the inscribed 
texts, are as follows: Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251: fol. yv, Mic. 
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This system of Canon table decoration differs from 
all those known so far, for although prophets had 
been represented next to the Canon tables already in 
the sixth-century Syriac Rabbula Gospels, their rela¬ 
tion with the Gospels was not made explicit through 
the quotation of their messianic prophecies. 59 Roslin 
has not attempted to show a specific relation between 
a prophet and a specific Canon table, nor was it pos¬ 
sible to do so. Thus a given prophet is figured above 
one or another Canon table, as the case may be, but 
the same quotation from his prophecies is always in¬ 
scribed on his scroll. More important still, his facial 
type is always the same though his attitude may differ. 
With regard to their attitudes the prophets in Roslin’s 
manuscripts may be divided into four groups: 

1. Figures facing right who hold the open scroll 
with the left hand and point to the text with the right 
hand (Fig. 230); 

2. The reverse image, that is, the scroll held with 
the right hand and the text usually pointed to with 
the left hand (Fig. 231); 

3. The prophet in three-quarter or full view hold¬ 
ing the open scroll with both hands (Fig. 232); and 

4. The body turned to the right with the left hand 
raised, but the head turned toward the open scroll 
held with the right hand (Fig. 233). 

We shall see in the next chapter examples of full- 
size portraits of prophets in similar attitudes, but al¬ 
ready these bust figures suggest that Roslin was ac¬ 
quainted with a biblical manuscript illustrated with 
portraits of the prophets, for the facial types are 
those familiar in Byzantine paintings. For instance, 
Isaiah is aged; Jeremiah has a long, black beard; Jo¬ 
nah has a short, round beard; Daniel is young, beard¬ 
less, and wears a Persian headdress. But better still 
than these portraits the miniatures illustrating the 
canticles of Jonah, Moses, and the Three Children in 
the Fiery Furnace in the Ritual of Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 2027 show Roslin’s familiarity with Byzantine 


5:2; fol. 8, Jer. 31:15; fol gv, Dan. 7:13; fol. 10, Isa. 7:14 
and 53:7; fol. nv, Zech. 9:9 and 11:13; fol. 12, Jon. 1:17; 
fol. 13V, David, Ps. 110:1. Jerusalem Arm. Patr. 2660: fol. 
iv, Isa. 7:14; fol. 2, Mic. 5:2; fol. 3V, David, Ps. 110:1; fol. 
4, Ezek. 1:26; fol. 5V, Jer. 31:15; fol. 6, Zech. 2:10; fol. 7v, 
Habakkuk; fol. 8, Jon. 1:17; fol. 9v, Joel 2:28; fol. 10, Ho- 
sea (I have not been able to identify this text nor that of 
Habakkuk). 

Baltimore, Walters 539: fol. 5V, Isa. 7:14; fol. 6, Jer. 
31:15; fol. gv, Jon. 1:17; fol. 10, Zech. 9:9. 

Erevan, Mat. 10675: fol. gv, David, Ps. 110:1; fol. 10, Isa. 
7:14; fol. 1 iv, Mic. 5:2; fol. 12, Jer. 31:15; fol. 13V, Zech. 
9:9; fol. 14, Moses, Exod. 3:6; fol. 15V, Jon. 1:17; fol. 16, 
John the Baptist, Matt. 3:11. 

s 9 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, 28. 


paintings. These canticles, together with others, are 
ordinarily included in the Psalters, but occasionally 
they are placed at the beginning of the Rituals as they 
are in the present instance. 60 

No illustrated Armenian Psalter or Bible, prior to 
the second half of the thirteenth century, has as yet 
come to light, but the Armenian artists had not en¬ 
tirely neglected the Old Testament themes. A few se¬ 
lected scenes already adorned the apse of sixth- and 
seventh-century churches and the funerary stelae of 
the same period. Biblical scenes were carved on the 
north and south facades of the tenth-century church 
of Aght’amar and several scenes of the Genesis cycle 
can still be seen on the drum of the dome. The typo¬ 
logical representation of the Sacrifice of Isaac pre¬ 
cedes the Gospel scenes in a few manuscripts of the 
tenth to eleventh centuries and the miniatures of the 
Bible of Jerusalem 1925, copied at Erzinjan in 1269, 
are outstanding examples of original compositions. 
These monuments had to be recalled even though 
the miniatures of the Ritual are not iconographically 
related to them. 

The representation of the Three Hebrews in the 
Fiery Furnace comes closest to the Byzantine icono- 
graphic type (Fig. 234). 61 Roslin has omitted the men 
fanning the flames usually figured in the Greek man¬ 
uscript and thereby, as well as through the strictly 
frontal pose of the angel, the miniature has a more 
monumental character. 62 The compositional design, 
the delicate modeling of the individual figures, and 
the subtle color harmonies show Roslin’s work at its 
best, equaling in artistic quality some of the finest 
Byzantine miniatures. 

The Crossing of the Red Sea, which serves as a 
frontispiece to the Exodus canticle (Exod. 15:1-21), 
also conforms in its main parts to the Middle Byzan¬ 
tine iconographic type, 63 but a number of divergen- 

60 Venice, Mekhitharist Library 321/1159: B. Sarghissian 
and G. Sargsian, Grand Catalogue . . . , vol. Ill, Rituals and 
Ordination Books (in Armenian) (Venice, 1966), cols. 49—51. 
For the composition of the Armenian Psalters see S. Der 
Nersessian, “Le Psautier armenien illustre,” REArrn 9 
(1929), 139—45; repr. in Etudes byz. etarm., 639—42. 

61 K. Weitzmann, “The Ode Pictures of the Aristocratic 
Psalter Recension,” DOP 30 (1976), 78—79 and figs. 26—27. 
Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and New Testament Manuscript 
at Dumbarton Oaks,” Etudes byz. et arm., 143, fig. 92. For the 
miniatures in the Psalters with marginal illustrations, see 
Der Nersessian, Psautiers grecs II, 104—5, fig* 318. 

62 These men are also omitted in the Menologium of 
Basil II, one of the earliest examples of this iconographic 
type: II Menologio di Basilio II (Cod. Vaticano greco 1613). Co- 
dices e Vaticanis selecti (Turin, 1907), VIII, 251. 

6 3 For a discussion of the Byzantine examples, see A. Cut¬ 
ler, “The Spencer Psalter: A Thirteenth Century Byzantine 
Manuscript in the New York Public Library,” CahArch 23 
(1974), 142-44, and Weitzmann, “Ode Pictures,” 69-71. 
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cies show a closer adherence to the biblical text and 
at the same time a more imaginative interpretation 
(Fig. 235). A black band descends from the arc of 
heaven bearing the inscription “darkness over the 
Egyptians” and, spreading, it envelops the Egyptian 
army This is a more striking image of the “pillar of 
cloud” that “came between the camp of the Egyptians 
and the camp of Israel” (Exod. 14:20) than the dark 
column occasionally painted in Byzantine manu¬ 
scripts between the Egyptians and the Israelites. Ros- 
lin has, moreover, stressed the protective role of the 
“angel of God, which went before the camp of Israel” 
and who “removed and went behind them” (Exod. 
14:19), a role rarely suggested in other representa¬ 
tions of this scene. Here, the angel flies above the Is¬ 
raelites and, with drawn sword, he threatens the 
Egyptian army. The group of Israelites also adheres 
more closely to the biblical text than the majority of 
Byzantine compositions, 64 for Roslin has carefully 
shown them walking on a strip of “dry land in the 
midst of the sea; and the waters (were) a wall unto 
them on their right hand and on their left” (Exod. 
14:29). The white lines radiating from the point 
where Moses’ wand touches the water suggest the 
sudden onrush of the sea, and this is further empha¬ 
sized by the contrast between the calm waters that are 
divided and the stormy sea in which the Egyptians 
are drowned. The canticle includes verse 20 of Exo¬ 
dus, chapter 15: “And Miriam the prophetess, the sis¬ 
ter of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went after her with timbrels and with dances.” 
Consequently, Miriam and her companions, usually 
figured in a separate miniature, are here included in 
the group of Israelites. The Crossing of the Red Sea 
is an excellent example of Roslin’s attitude in regard 
to the foreign models he occasionally used: he 
adopted the main elements of the iconographic 
scheme but, through the changes he introduced, 
often by adhering more closely to the biblical text, he 
created new compositions. 

Theses qualities are absent from the illustration of 
the canticle of Jonah (Fig. 236). The miniature is di¬ 
vided into two unequal parts. In the lower, larger sec¬ 
tion, a young man, precariously poised at the prow of 
a crowded sailboat, seems to be pulling Jonah out of 

64 The division of the waters is clearly marked in the 
Chludov Psalter, where the Israelites are represented with¬ 
out the pursuing Egyptian army: Scepkina, Miniatiuri Khlu- 
dovskii Psaltyri, fol. 108. It is suggested in the small Psalter 
of the Vatopedi Monastery, no. 761 (Weitzmann, “Ode Pic¬ 
tures ” fig. 2), and much better in the Iviron manuscript of 
the Romance of Barlaam and Joasaph (S. Der Nersessian, 
L’Illustration du Roman de Barlaam et Joasaph [Paris, 1937], 
103 and pi. vii, fig. 21; color reproduction in Treasures of 
Mount Athos, II, fig. 73). 


the jaws of the whale rather than casting him onto the 
sea. The youth is incorrectly drawn, the lower part of 
his body being turned to the right and the bust to the 
left. Of the second young man, who presumably is 
also standing at the prow, only his head and part of 
his back have been drawn. Such errors do not occur 
in Roslin’s work. Nor can one find an explanation for 
the addition of the serpent projecting from the 
frame, on the left, just above the sea. The composi¬ 
tion of the upper section also presents certain anom¬ 
alies. According to chapters 3 and 4 of the book of 
Jonah, when the prophet had been vomited by the 
fish the Lord commanded him to go to Nineveh and 
tell the people that their city would be destroyed. 
Hearing this the king ordered everyone to put on 
sackcloth and to “cry mightily unto God” (3:8). And 
God, witnessing their repentance, did not punish 
them. This displeased Jonah who went out of the city 
and sat in the shadow of a booth; and God made a 
gourd to come over Jonah “that it might be a shadow 
over his head to deliver him from his grief” (4:6). 

There is no textual basis for the composition where 
the king seems to be addressing Jonah seated under 
the gourd. In all the Byzantine miniatures compris¬ 
ing several scenes—and in Armenian art as well, as 
evidenced by the sculptures of Aght’amar—Jonah 
speaks to the king who is seated or standing in front 
of the city gate. 65 This scene is followed by Jonah re¬ 
clining, or, in rare instances, seated under the gourd, 
but there is no example of the king speaking then to 
Jonah. Two distinct episodes have probably been 
combined. The attitudes and expressions of the Ni- 
nevites, who raise their hands in prayer and look with 
anguish at the black cloud descending from the arc 
of heaven, clearly indicate that the group headed by 
the king belongs to the composition in which Jonah 
announces the destruction of Nineveh, and not to the 
latter part of the biblical account when God forgave 
the Ninevites and Jonah, displeased, left the city. In 
copying his model the painter has omitted the figure 
of Jonah addressing the king and thus two distinct 
episodes—Jonah announcing the destruction of Ni¬ 
neveh and Jonah under the gourd—have been con¬ 
tracted into a single scene. 

Such a mistake can hardly be imputed to Roslin 
himself who, on the contrary, always faithfully fol¬ 
lows the biblical account. Nor would he have drawn 
the distorted figure of the youth at the prow of the 
boat and only the head and shoulder of his compan- 

6 sWeitzmann, “Ode Pictures,” 76—78, figs. 22—24. H. 
Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter: A Study in Middle 
Byzantine Painting (London, 1938), pi. xii and xm, fig. 79. 
S. Der Nersessian, Aght’amar. Church of the Holy Cross (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1965), 23, figs. 17—19. 
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ion. The rather sketchy treatment of the faces and 
draperies of the men in the boat, the very short pro¬ 
portions of the king and the inhabitants of Nine¬ 
veh—figures so different in style and quality from 
those of the two compositions considered previ¬ 
ously—show that we have here the work of an assist¬ 
ant. Only Jonah seated under the gourd, much larger 
than the other figures, has the qualities of the mas¬ 
ter’s paintings. 

The miniatures considered thus far represented 
the major events in the life of Christ and a few Old 
Testament scenes; I have referred, only in passing, to 
the narrative scenes of the Walters and Freer manu¬ 
scripts, in many respects the most original composi¬ 
tions devised by Roslin. One may be surprised at the 
sudden appearance, in 1262, of this detailed cycle, 
even though we have evidence that Cilician Gospels 
of the twelfth century had at times been extensively 
illustrated, as they had been earlier still in Armenia 
proper, for instance, in the Gospels of King Gagik. 66 
But Roslin’s manuscripts themselves show that the 
Walters Gospels was not his first attempt at narrative 
illustration. 

Eight miniatures of Erevan, Mat. 10450, his earliest 
dated work, are combined with the initial or painted 
in the margin. 67 Simple as they are they show specific 
traits of Roslin’s approach to the Gospel text, already 
noted in some of the major scenes. On fol. 21 iv, the 
figure of Jesus, open scroll in hand and a dove 
perched on his head, delineates the initial of Luke 
4:14: “And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee” (Fig. 172). This verse had been literally 
interpreted in a marginal miniature of Venice, Mek- 
hitharist Library 1635: a dove bears on his wings the 
medallion portrait of Christ. 68 Roslin, on the con¬ 
trary, has wished to convey the real meaning of the 
entire passage. For Luke relates that Jesus, having en¬ 
tered the synagogue of Nazareth on the sabbath, read 
an excerpt of the prophet Isaiah that began with the 
words: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me” (4:18). 
Then, closing the book, he said: “This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears” (4:21). It is this ful¬ 
fillment that Roslin has evoked by representing Jesus, 
with the dove perched on his head, and holding a 
scroll inscribed with the very words of Isaiah s proph¬ 
ecy. 

On fol. 66v, Peter, holding a key and a scroll, is 
seen in bust inside a ciborium figuring a church (Fig. 
237). This composition illustrates Peter’s confession 

66 Der Nersessian, “Jerusalem, no. 2556,” 85-107, figs. 1- 
16. 

67 See above pp. 51—52. 

68 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, pi. xxxii, fig. 57. 


of Jesus Christ with special reference to Christ’s 
words: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church . . . and I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 16:18-19). It may 
seem strange that in the very small number of mar¬ 
ginal miniatures of this Gospel book Roslin should 
have included one related to a passage that has rarely 
been illustrated, and, furthermore, that he should 
have singled out this passage in two other instances. 
In the Walters Gospels Jesus, seated on a mound in 
front of a ciborium, questions the apostles and Peter 
answers him, pointing to the Hand of God emerging 
from the sky painted in the margin (Fig. 238). In the 
Freer Gospels, Christ is standing, the ciborium- 
church is erected on a rocky mound behind the 
apostles, Peter again points to the Hand of God in the 
upper margin and his words, “Thou art the Son of 
God,” are written next to him (Fig. 23g). 69 

These miniatures are to be connected with the con¬ 
temporary discussions between the papacy and the 
Armenian Church. The Armenians refuted the claim 
that only the see of Rome had authority on earth to 
bind and to release, and that all the churches owed 
her obedience. They insisted on the equality of the 
twelve apostles in dignity and, consequently, on the 
equality of all the churches which, like the Armenian 
Church, claimed an apostolic origin. Referring to 
Christ’s words “Thou art Peter ...” they explained 
that the rock on which the church was founded is not 
Peter alone, but all the other apostles and the proph¬ 
ets as well. 70 

The other marginal miniatures of this manuscript 
call for few remarks. Christ carrying a tall cross, 
which takes up the entire height of the page, illus¬ 
trates the opening verse of the pericope: “And he 
bearing his cross went forth into a place called ... in 
the Hebrew, Golgotha” (John 19:17, Fig. 240). Christ 
wears the crown of thorns, the purple robe men¬ 
tioned in verse 5, and a blue mantle decorated with 
gold dots. The Annunciation, on fol. 197V, where 
Mary forms the initial, while the angel stands in the 
outer margin is, together with the miniature on fol. 
2iiv, mentioned above (Fig. 172), one of the earliest 
examples of an anthropomorphic letter other than 
the initial of Matthew formed by the angel, the sym¬ 
bol of the evangelist. On fol. 204, the Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple (Luke 2:22-24) is evoked by a 
ciborium-temple, an altar with the book and two pairs 
of birds, that is, the turtledoves or young pigeons that 
were to be offered according to the law of the Lord. 

6 9 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, 25; idem. Freer 
Manuscripts, 50—51. 

70 See M. Ormanian, The Church of Armenia, trans. G. 
Marcar Gregory (London, 1912), 110—13. 
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Roslin repeated this type of literal interpretation a 
few years later in the Walters Gospels, but as verses 
22 and 24 are not on the same page in this manu¬ 
script, he painted the ciborium-temple on folio 210 
next to verse 22 and the turtledoves and pigeons on 
the verso, next to verse 24. 71 

Each one of these simple miniatures shows a 
slightly different approach, and this diversity sug¬ 
gests prior experiments. The marginal miniatures of 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251, illustrated in 1260, pro¬ 
duce the same impression. In fact the attitudes of 
some of the single figures suggest that they have been 
detached from compositions of two or more persons. 
Thus, next to the pericope of Christ’s temptation 
(Matt. 4:1-11) Satan is seen walking to the right, but 
head turned back (Fig. 241). His attitude becomes 
meaningful when this miniature is compared with 
the corresponding scene in the Freer Gospels where 
Satan, fleeing, turns around to look at Jesus adored 
by the angels (Fig. 242). To illustrate the Sermon on 
the Mount Roslin has figured Christ, seated on a 
rock, facing left, but head turned and right hand ex¬ 
tended to the right as if he were addressing someone 
(Fig. 243). Once again the Freer Gospels shows the 
full composition, with the disciples listening to 
Christ’s words. 72 

Obviously not all the simple miniatures are re¬ 
duced copies of fuller compositions. When painted 
next to the opening words of the pericope they rep¬ 
resent the principal person or persons who are men¬ 
tioned, for instance, the two blind men (fol. 36V, 
Matt. 9:27) or the angel appearing to Joseph (Matt. 
2:13, Fig. 244). Occasionally, however, Roslin has se¬ 
lected another verse and, closely following the text, 
has created a new image. Two miniatures accompany 
the third chapter of Matthew, which relates John’s 
prediction and Christ’s baptism. Next to verse 1: “In 
those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness,” John is standing full face, right hand 
raised and the left holding an open scroll (fol. 20). 
The words written on the scroll are not taken from 
Matthew, but from John’s gospel: “He that sent me to 
baptize with water, the same said unto me” (1:33), re¬ 
ferring directly to Christ; and on fol. 2iv Christ, fully 
clothed, stands frontally holding the book and bless¬ 
ing; rays emanating from the Hand of God and the 
Dove of the Holy Spirit descend on his head (fig. 
245). This miniature is a direct illustration of Matt. 
3:16: “And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up 
straightway out of the water; and lo, the heavens were 
opened unto him and he saw the Spirit of God de- 

71 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, figs. 113—14. 

72 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 62. 


scending like a dove, and lighting upon him.” The 
Baptism is thus evoked first, through the quotation 
from the Gospel of John inscribed on John the Bap¬ 
tist’s scroll, next by the final act when, in conformity 
with the text, the dove descended on Jesus when he 
had gone out of the water, and not when he stood in 
the Jordan, as usually represented. These simple 
miniatures show two characteristic aspects of Roslin’s 
approach to the Gospel text: first, his close observ¬ 
ance of the passage to be illustrated; second, his use 
of inscriptions which are not necessarily taken from 
the accompanying text, but are chosen so as to stress 
the particular meaning of the passage. The illustra¬ 
tions of Matthew’s second chapter are also character¬ 
istic examples of Roslin’s approach to the Gospel nar¬ 
rative. The first miniature is a banal image of the 
Magi’s arrival in Jerusalem. But for the second scene 
instead of representing, as customary in detailed 
cycles, the Three Kings before Herod or Herod ques¬ 
tioning the priests and scribes, he has chosen verse 3: 
“when Herod the king had heard these things he was 
troubled.” Herod, in deep thought, is seated on the 
floor in a familiar attitude, head lowered on his arm 
resting on his bent knee (Fig. 246). 

In illustrating the prediction of the Coming of the 
Son of Man Roslin has followed the text almost word 
for word (Matt. 24:28-30, Fig. 247), representing in 
the margin the eagles gathered together, the dark¬ 
ened sun, the moon that did not give her light, and a 
fallen star, and he has placed the double cross at the 
very top, as a crowning motif. Roslin was to give spe¬ 
cial prominence, two years later, to the sign of the Son 
of Man as well as to the other themes related to the 
Second Coming (Figs. 219, 220—21); such a develop¬ 
ment would have been out of keeping with the sim¬ 
pler character of the Jerusalem manuscript; it is all 
the more significant that he should have included, 
among the small number of miniatures, a theme he 
was to develop shortly thereafter with particular 
sumptuousness. 

Except for the Annunciation on fol. 163V—164, the 
figurative miniatures of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251 ac¬ 
company only Matthew’s text, painted for the most 
part next to the relevant passages rather than at the 
beginning of the pericope; we cannot tell, therefore, 
whether or not Roslin had intended to illustrate the 
other three Gospels as well, adding the marginal min¬ 
iatures once the copy of the text had been completed. 
I think, however, that it would be a mistake to look 
for a logical plan in the choice and number of the 
marginal miniatures. 

It is somewhat surprising that Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 2660, written on the occasion of the marriage of 
the crown prince Levon with Keran and adorned 
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with the portrait of the young couple, to be consid¬ 
ered later (Fig. 640), should not have been more ex¬ 
tensively illustrated. Several of the marginal minia¬ 
tures are nonfigurative, recalling an event rather 
than representing it, for instance on fol. 80 a fish in 
a platter and three loaves of bread suggest the prep¬ 
aration of the passover (Matt. 26:19). The figurative 
miniatures comprise only the persons mentioned in 
the accompanying verse. Thus on fol. 55, next to 
Matthew 17:18, Roslin has represented only the lu¬ 
natic, with the demon coming out of his mouth, in¬ 
stead of the entire scene with Jesus and the lunatic’s 
father kneeling at his feet as he was to do later in the 
Freer Gospels. 73 On fol. 260V, the children carrying 
palm branches recall the Entry into Jerusalem. In 
some of these simple compositions, for instance on 
fol. 79, the stately figures of the chief priests and el¬ 
ders show the fine qualities of Roslin’s mature style 
(Fig. 248). Judas leading the Jews is the first example 
of a scene he was to repeat, with slight variations, in 
the Walters and Freer Gospels (Figs. 249-51). 

Roslin’s imaginative powers appear at their best in 
the extensive narrative cycles of these two manu¬ 
scripts. His desire for diversity may be seen, first of 
all, in the general setup of the pages. The miniatures, 
usually placed close to the relevant passages, are in¬ 
troduced into the text column, figured on the side 
margin, or developed across the lower one. Many are 
painted against the neutral, vellum background, oth¬ 
ers against a gold or blue one. In the latter case, the 
miniature is usually framed by a narrow fillet, or a 
band which, at times, bears an inscription. The fig¬ 
ures or the architectural setting often project slightly 
beyond the colored background. The miniatures vary 
in size. Those introduced into the text column are 
perforce smaller than those of the lower margin, 
where they usually occupy the entire width of the 
page; the miniatures in the text column also project 
at times beyond its limits. 

Most of the marginal miniatures consist of single 
figures. Occasionally the text is slightly indented in 
order to provide more space, a clear indication, 
among many others, that the illustration had been 
envisaged at the time of the copy. The ancestor por¬ 
traits of the Gospel of Matthew in the Freer manu¬ 
script, where the medallion figures are next to the 
relevant verses, and the representation of the An¬ 
cient of Days and the three patriarchs, to illustrate 
Matt. 22:32, are the only instances where the minia¬ 
tures occupy the median space between the text col¬ 
umns. 74 Thanks to these variations in size, place, 

73 Ibid., fig. 84. 

74 Ibid., figs. 54-56, 94. 


presence or absence of a frame or colored back¬ 
ground, a monotonous setup has been avoided. This 
diversity is further enhanced by the varied types of 
pericope initials and marginal ornaments. 

Roslin renewed the traditional iconographic 
schemes and he animated the pictorial narrative pri¬ 
marily by closely adhering to the Gospel text. At 
times he gives special prominence to minor episodes. 
For instance, in the Walters manuscript, instead of 
representing the Betrayal told by Mark in 14:43—50, 
he has turned his attention to verses 51—52: “and 
there followed him a certain young man, having a 
linen cloth cast about his naked body, and the young 
men laid hold on him; and he left the linen cloth, and 
fled from them naked” (Fig. 252). Roslin has added 
the young man fleeing, with the accompanying in¬ 
scription “I wish to flee,” to the scene of the Betrayal 
in the Gospel of Matthew, although he is not men¬ 
tioned there; 75 he has represented him also in the 
Freer Gospels where the Betrayal is combined with 
Jesus’ appearance before the high priest (Fig. 253). 
In this last miniature the young man is figured twice: 
first clothed; next half-naked as one of the soldiers 
pulls the linen cloth cast around his body. Judas re¬ 
ceiving the thirty pieces of silver, and the elders giv¬ 
ing “large money unto the soldiers, saying, say ye, His 
disciples came by night, and stole him away while we 
slept” (Matt. 28:12-13), are represented in almost 
identical manner in the Freer and Walters Gospels: in 
the former the elders are seated on the ground, 
weighing the money in their scales, like old mer¬ 
chants at a bazaar, while Judas, or the soldiers, hold 
out the end of their mantle, or tunic, in order to re¬ 
ceive the coins (Fig. 254). 76 In the Walters manuscript 
the elders are seated in a pensive pose, listening to 
the report of the soldiers, and the money is placed in 
a bowl on the ground (Fig. 255). 

In these miniatures painted on the margin, or in¬ 
troduced into the text column, the exiguity of the 
space did not always enable the painter to develop the 
scene. Thus the sick and possessed are grouped in 
similar, but not identical, compositions in the Walters 
and Freer manuscripts and Christ is omitted each 
time. 77 The two blind men of Jericho are alone in the 
margin of the Walters Gospels, while the correspond¬ 
ing miniature of the Freer Gospels, placed in the text 
column, includes Christ. 78 The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes, above the text column in the Freer Gospels 

7 *>Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 81. 

7 6 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 97. 

77 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 66; idem, Freer 
Manuscripts, fig. 64. 

7 8 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 78; idem, Freer 
Manuscripts, fig. 90. 
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(Fig. 256), is a simplified version of the lively scene 
painted by Roslin a few years earlier on the lower 
margin of the Walters manuscript (Fig. 257). Here 
Christ, seated at the prow of the ship, addresses the 
people gathered on the shore and, at the same time, 
turns around commanding the men to let down the 
nets. The composition exactly corresponds to Luke’s 
account (5:3—10). Four men, leaning over, strain at 
the heavy net filled with fishes, another man beckons 
to the fishermen in the second boat asking them to 
come to their aid; Peter has fallen at Jesus’ feet while 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, standing be¬ 
hind him, look on with awe and respect. 

These abbreviated scenes result sometimes in orig¬ 
inal interpretations. In illustrating Matthew’s account 
of the healing of the two blind men (9:27—30), Roslin 
has focused his attention on the first verse: “And 
when Jesus departed thence, two blind men followed 
him, crying and saying, Thou Son of David, have 
mercy on us” (Fig. 258). The two men walk tapping 
their canes, head raised in the characteristic attitude 
of the blind; Jesus is absent, but we are aware that he 
has just departed, because women and men, gathered 
at the city gate, look into the distance. Elsewhere in 
the Freer Gospels, where Roslin had already repre¬ 
sented Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem to illustrate Mat¬ 
thew’s text (Fig. 180), he has interpreted Luke’s ac¬ 
count in an entirely novel manner. Christ has almost 
entered the city, only the hind legs of the ass are seen 
under the gate; the emphasis is on the joy of the 
people, carrying palm branches (Fig. 259). 

Secondary episodes, added to the main event in 
separate miniatures or figured in its place, enliven 
the narrative. For instance, the disciples bringing the 
colt and the ass precede the Entry into Jerusalem 
(Figs. 260, 180), while the search for a room for the 
Passover is substituted for the Last Supper (Mark 
14:13—16). Two apostles hail a man bearing a pitcher 
of water; the latter stops abruptly and, looking back 
at the apostles, he points to an elderly man seen 
partly inside a house, above a flight of steps (Fig. 
261). The question the apostles were instructed to ad¬ 
dress, “where is the guest-chamber for the Passover” 
(14:14), is written on the upper band of the minia¬ 
ture; the elderly man is “the good man of the house” 
who was to show them the “large upper room fur¬ 
nished and prepared”; the flight of steps suggest that 
the “good man” is seated in this upper room. 

Inscriptions, such as the one on the upper band of 
this miniature, often transcribe the words of the Gos¬ 
pel, but they are occasionally added by the painter as 
a kind of commentary, for instance in the scene of 
Christ among the Doctors (Luke 2:46—50), repre¬ 
sented in similar fashion in the Walters and Freer 


Gospels. 79 The wide space of the lower margin in the 
first of these two manuscripts enabled Roslin to give 
a monumental aspect to his composition (Fig. 262). 
The youthful Jesus is enthroned in front of a cibor- 
ium symbolizing the temple; he turns partly toward 
his parents approaching from the right and points to 
two priests seated on the left. Luke states that Jesus 
was “sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions” (v. 46) without 
specifying what these questions and answers were. 
But Roslin, bearing in mind Christ’s words: “wist ye 
not that I must be in my Father’s house” (v. 49), which 
he has written on the upper band of the miniature, 
has transcribed on the scrolls held by the doctors, ex¬ 
cerpts from Deuteronomy and Exodus referring to 
God. 80 

Other miniatures also show this type of pictorial 
commentary. In his account of the healing of the man 
born blind, John specifies that “it was the sabbath day 
when Jesus made the clay, and opened his eyes” 
(9:14), and he also mentions the indignation of some 
of the Pharisees, who said “This man is not of God, 
because he keepeth not the sabbath day” (9:16). This 
indignation is recalled in the Freer Gospels, for one 
of the Pharisees, who questions the young man, holds 
a scroll inscribed with the words: “Remember the sab¬ 
bath day to keep it holy.” 81 In the scene of the man 
with dropsy, who was also healed on the sabbath day, 
one of the attendants holds a scroll inscribed with the 
words, “It is the Sabbath, says God.” 82 The same pro¬ 
test is recalled in the healing of the paralytic, al¬ 
though it is not specified in the Gospel text that this 
miracle took place on the sabbath. The miniature 
painted immediately under Matthew 9:7: “and he 
arose, and departed to his house,” shows the young 
man, who, carrying his bed on his back, stops and 
turns to look at a Jew half-hidden inside a towerlike 
structure; the words of the latter “it is the Sabbath” 

79 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 135. 

80 The Armenian version, “in my Father’s house,” is a 
more correct translation of the Greek text than the King 
James version, which has “about my Father’s business.” The 
inscriptions on the scrolls are as follows: “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart” (Deut. 6:4-5); “I am the Lord 
thy God” (Exod. 20:2); “Remember the sabbath day to keep 
it holy. Six days shalt thou labour” (Exod. 20:8—9). For the 
iconographic study of this theme see Der Nersessian, Freer 
Manuscripts, 23—24. To the examples of asymmetrical com¬ 
positions mentioned there add Paris, Copte 13, fol. 147V 
(Leroy, Les manuscrits coptes, pi. 64), and Athens, National 
Library 211, fol. 226 (A. Grabar, “Un manuscrit des Hom- 
elies de Saint Jean Chrysostome a la Bibliotheque Nationale 
d’Athenes (Atheniensis 211),” Uart de la fin de I’Antiquite et 
du Moyen Age [Paris, 1968], 813 and 837—39, pi. 194a). 

81 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 172. 

82 Ibid., fig. 147. 
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are written on the building. 83 Through this type of 
“pictorial commentary,” already noted in connection 
with Christ’s appearance to the disciples and the 
Mocking of Christ, 84 Roslin has not only renewed the 
traditional iconographical schemes, but he has given 
more meaning and life to the Gospel narrative. 

This liveliness can be observed in the small com¬ 
positions introduced in the text columns, as well as in 
the larger ones deployed on the lower margins. The 
figures advance in rapid motion, and movement is 
also suggested when a figure stops suddenly and 
turns around. For instance, in the scene of the 
woman with an issue of blood (Fig. 263) the sudden¬ 
ness of the movement is conveyed by means of the 
floating end of Christ’s mantle, blown by a gust of 
wind, as well as by the contours of the hem of the 
tunic. Vivid gestures animate such compositions as 
the Feeding of the Multitude, and Roslin’s ability to 
convey different shades of expression comes to the 
fore when the miniature of the Freer Gospels is com¬ 
pared with the corresponding scene in the Wal¬ 
ters Gospels painted by one of the assistants (Figs. 
264-65). 

Occasionally the gestures are literal interpretations 
of the text. For instance, in the Judgment of Pilate 
the Jews touch their head in accordance with their 
words: “His blood be on us” (Matt. 27:25) and these 
words are written on the small arches of Pilate’s pal¬ 
ace (Fig. 266). The beautiful figure of Christ, the left 
veiled hand raised to his face and looking at Pilate 
with a saddened expression, corresponds to verses 
12—14, according to which he answered never a word 
when Pilate questioned him; Pilate’s astonishment is 
also clearly indicated in that, while washing his 
hands, he looks intently at Jesus. Inscriptions con¬ 
nected with these two moments of the narrative are 
written on the arch of the palace: on the left, “Jesus 
stood and gave no (answer)”; on the right, “Pilate 
took water and washed (his hands).” 

Many of the larger miniatures, usually painted in 
the lower margin, represent a single episode. Consec¬ 
utive moments are rather rare, and they are not al¬ 
ways clearly separated from each other. Thus in the 
Walters Gospels the group formed by Christ, seated 
at Jacob’s well (Fig. 175) and conversing with the 
woman from Samaria (John 4:5-26), is immediately 
followed by the representation of the two apostles 
who express their astonishment with the characteris¬ 
tic gesture of the fingers touching the lips (v. 27); we 
next see the woman who, having gone to the city, re¬ 
turns with the other Samaritans (v. 29-30). 

83 Ibid., fig. 69. 

84 See above p. 64, Figs. 228, 268. 


The Marriage at Cana in the Freer Gospels is an¬ 
other example of the juxtaposition of two separate 
episodes and one in which Roslin’s original approach 
to the text again comes to the fore (Fig. 267). The 
miracle itself (John 2:4-9) is not figured, for Christ 
remains seated at the table; only the attitude of the 
master of the house who, holding a cup, turns toward 
Jesus with an astonished expression, suggests that 
what he has tasted is wine and not water. The main 
emphasis is on the group formed by Mary speaking 
to Christ, who is seated at the center of the table and 
is slightly taller than the other figures, and on the 
bridal couple at their sides. The wedding guests are 
relegated to the background, and only one of them, 
holding a cup, can be seen next to the bridegroom. 

At times, the juxtaposition of two distinct scenes, 
each one painted under the relevant passage, pro¬ 
duces the impression of a continuous narrative: for 
instance, on fol. 516 of the Freer Gospels, where 
Peter’s denial is under Luke 22:60, and the Mocking 
of Jesus under Luke 22:64 (Fig. 268). In fact Roslin 
clearly wished to connect these two separate episodes, 
for the men who strike Jesus are closer to the first 
scene and the one who appears to be their leader 
turns around to look at Peter. This lively representa¬ 
tion of the Mocking, unparalleled in other illustra¬ 
tions of this event, is another example of Roslin’s 
close adherence to the text, for in conformity with the 
Armenian version, which reads “they covered his 
face” and not “they blindfolded him,” a large white 
veil covers the face of Jesus; the words “they covered 
his face” are written on the upper band of the frame. 
As mentioned previously, in connection with the rep¬ 
resentation of Christ’s appearance to the apostles, a 
nimbed figure, half-hidden by the gold background, 
holds a scroll with the inscription “I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting.” This verse from Isa. 50:6 
is not quoted in the Gospel, but it has always been 
considered as one of the prophecies of the Passion. 

Two separate episodes are joined in the large min¬ 
iature illustrating the corresponding passage of Mark 
(15:15—23, Fig. 269). Jesus wears a purple mantle and 
a crown of thorns is put on his head. Soldiers, stand¬ 
ing on the left, smite him with their reeds; one of 
them spits on him, while, on the right, others bow in 
derision. According to verse 21 the Jews compelled 
Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross but instead of the 
actual bearing, which Roslin had represented earlier 
in Erevan, Mat. 10450 (Fig. 240), we see here the rais¬ 
ing of the cross, not mentioned by Mark. Several men 
assist Simon in erecting the large cross on Golgotha, 
“the place of a skull.” The events preceding the Cru¬ 
cifixion are further suggested by the man who stands 
in the midst of the Jews mocking Christ, but as spec- 
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ified by Mark, Christ ignores him, for “he received it 
not” (v. 23). In the miniature accompanying Luke’s 
account (23:26-31, Fig. 270) Simon of Cyrene carries 
the large cross, bowed under its weight; Christ turns 
toward the women who followed him in the charac¬ 
teristic attitude of arrested movement observed in 
many other compositions. His gesture, right hand 
raised, palm outward, illustrates his words: “weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your chil¬ 
dren” (v. 28). 

Separate episodes are sometimes joined, because 
each one refers to the passage immediately preceding 
it in the text column. Thus in the Walters manuscript 
Herod’s banquet and the burial of John the Baptist 
are artificially joined and, because of the exigencies 
of space, Salome, holding the severed head of John, 
seems to form part of the burial scene (Fig. 271). The 
banquet is not a festive scene; Roslin, paying partic¬ 
ular attention to the words “And the King was sorry” 
(Matt. 14:9) or rather “was saddened” as in the Ar¬ 
menian version, has represented Herod in deep 
thought, as he had done earlier when illustrating the 
arrival of the Magi (Fig. 246). The participants also 
look at Herod with troubled expressions, instead of 
eating and drinking. A few years later, when he illus¬ 
trated the Freer Gospels, Roslin introduced details 
inspired by contemporary life: two men stand behind 
the guests, one playing the tambourine, the other 
blowing on a reed pipe (Fig. 272). Salome dances to 
the tune of the music, attired like the elegant Cilician 
ladies. The servant carrying the head of John is 
painted in the margin. 

As an additional example of the juxtaposition of 
two different episodes we may mention two minia¬ 
tures of the Freer Gospels: Peter’s repentance, drawn 
in the first column under Matt. 26:75, and Jesus led 
to Pilate in the second column under 27:2 (Fig. 273). 
This second scene partly cuts off Peter’s figure, and 
is, moreover, painted in a different style. The sensi¬ 
tive portrayal of Peter weeping, the delicate modeling 
of his drapery in light tonalities, contrasts with the 
coarser design of the figures with bulging eyes, one 
of them disproportionately short, and painted in 
darker colors. These stylistic traits are even more 
marked in the miniature illustrating Mark’s account 
of Jesus brought before Pilate (Fig. 274). These two 
miniatures are obviously by the hand of an assistant, 
perhaps the same person who had painted Mark’s 
portrait in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2660, where we see 
a similar facial type with protruding eyes, and a sim¬ 
ilar dark scale of colors (Fig. 194). 

Roslin has occasionally given pictorial form to 
Christ’s words, representing, for instance, in the Wal¬ 
ters Gospels, the woes predicted by Christ for his fol¬ 


lowers (Matt. 10:16—20, Fig. 275). An apostle is 
brought to judgment before an idolatrous king who 
is clad in a rich tunic embroidered with sirens in 
pearled roundels. A demon whispering in the king’s 
ear emphasizes the contrast between the latter and 
the apostle, who is inspired by a dove, in conformity 
with Christ’s words: “it is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you” (v. 20). 
A soldier flays an apostle hanging head down from a 
tree. Other soldiers pursue, with drawn swords, men 
and women, some of whom have fallen on the 
ground. Rays of light descend on the latter from 
Christ appearing in the sky. The inscription on his 
scroll quotes in part the words he addressed to the 
apostles when he sent them on their mission: “who¬ 
soever shall confess me before men” (10:32) and, in 
part, his message of comfort before his passion, “Be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world” (John 
16:33). The torments of the Christians are further 
developed in the lower register: serpents attack a 
man and lions a woman; an executioner screws the 
racks around the ankles of a prisoner who is seated 
naked with hands bound; a soldier cuts the tongue of 
a monk. 

Roslin’s original approach appears at its best in 
these scenes unparalleled in other Armenian or in 
Byzantine manuscripts. The corresponding minia¬ 
ture of the Gospels of Florence, Plut. VI.23, is a banal 
composition in which Christ, speaking to his dis¬ 
ciples, points to a crowned and nimbed man seated 
in front of a small building. 85 In Paris, gr. 74, Christ 
seated between the apostles is followed by the repre¬ 
sentation of the apostles preaching to different na¬ 
tions, but nothing recalls the prediction of their tor¬ 
ments. 86 

As in other medieval miniatures the action takes 
place on a single plane. The houses are conventional 
designs, barely larger than the inhabitants, for in¬ 
stance, Peter’s house in the Freer and Walters Gospels 
(Figs. 177, 179); in the latter the mattress on which 
his mother-in-law is lying even extends beyond the 
walls of the house. At times the buildings are seen at 
an angle, but the walls are represented like the half¬ 
open panels of a screen (Figs. 191, 204, 271). In the 
Judgment of Pilate there is a slight attempt to indi¬ 
cate the interior of the palace by drawing the arches 
of the rear under the large frontal one but, on the 
left, we see again the screenlike walls (Fig. 266). Roofs 

8 5 Velmans, Le Tetraevangile de la Laurentienne, fig. 35. 

86 Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines, pis. 19—20. 
Christ’s prediction is repeated in the Gospel of Mark, 13:9— 
13, and the accompanying miniature represents an apostle 
being scourged in the presence of a king and a group of 
Jews: ibid., pi. 80.1. 
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of houses seen above the walls suggest the town (Figs. 
175—76, 206, 236). Again, as in other contemporary 
manuscripts, the landscape setting is purely conven¬ 
tional. The mountains often limit the scene and do 
not carry the eye beyond the front plane; in rare in¬ 
stances some of the secondary figures appear behind 
the mountains or the buildings (Figs. 176, 200). The 
event that is recalled is entirely conveyed through the 
attitudes and expressions of the participants. 

Two miniatures—one in the Freer, the other in the 
Walters—are wash drawings. This technique, seen in 
several Byzantine manuscripts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and earlier still in the Joshua 
Roll, 87 was also occasionally used in Cilicia, for in¬ 
stance in the thirteenth-century Gospels of Vienna, 
Mekhitharist Library 278, where all the miniatures 
are tinted drawings. 88 The miniature of the Freer 
Gospels illustrates Matt. 27:19: “when he (Pilate) was 
set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto 
him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with that just 
man: for I have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of him” (Fig. 276). Instead of repre¬ 
senting the messenger speaking to Pilate, or Pilate’s 
wife behind him, as in several Cappadocian 
churches, 89 Roslin has turned his attention to the last 
words of verse 19. Pilate’s wife, just awakened from 
her sleep, speaks with vehemence to the messenger 
who runs in all haste to deliver her message, and this 
message, “have nothing to do with that just man,” is 
written between Pilate’s wife and the messenger. This 
episode is differently interpreted in a few Western 
manuscripts. In the Hortus Deliciarum by Herrade 
de Landsberg, Pilate’s wife lies fast asleep while Satan 
is shown flying toward her. In the second scene she 
walks to the right preceded by a servant. 90 The con¬ 
versation between Pilate’s wife and her servant is also 
omitted in the delicate drawing of Queen Mary’s Psal- 

87 K. Weitzmann, “Constantinopolitan Book Illumination 
of the Period of the Latin Conquest,” GBA 25, ser. 6 (April, 
1944), 193-214, repr. in Studies in Classical and Byzantine 
Manuscript Illumination, ed. H. L. Kessler (Chicago, 1971), 
314-34; idem, “A Fourteenth-Century Greek Gospel Book 
with Washdrawings GBA 62, ser. 6 (July-August, 1963), 
g 1—108; idem, The Joshua Roll. A Work of the Macedonian Ren¬ 
aissance (Princeton, 1948). 

88 See below, p. 103. 

89 Thierry and Thierry, Nouvelles eglises rupestres de Cap- 
padoce, 124-25, fig. 124 and p. 148, pi. 68. G. de Jerphan- 
ion, Une nouvelle province de Vart byzantin. Les eglises rupestres 
de Cappadoce (Paris, 1925), I, 223, 281, 445, pis. 50, 66, 121. 
For other examples see Millet, Iconographie de VEvangile, 
621—22. 

90 A. Straub and G. Keller, Hortus Deliciarum (Strasbourg, 
1879—99), pf xxxvii, fol. 143. The accompanying inscrip¬ 
tion is a commentary: “Uxor Pilati patitur per visum somp- 
nii diabolicam fantasiam, qua diabolus voluit dissuadere 
per earn passionem Christi, timens divinitatem ejus.” 


ter, a fourteenth-century English manuscript. Satan 
is again included in the first scene where Pilate’s wife, 
wide awake in bed, raises her left hand as if protest¬ 
ing; the second scene shows Pilate’s wife speaking to 
her husband and Pilate washing his hands. 91 Roslin’s 
miniature is independent from these Western ones; it 
is closer to the Gospel text and shows a more sensitive 
interpretation. The style itself does not differ from 
that of the miniatures painted in full color: the atti¬ 
tude of the messenger, walking to the right and head 
turned back, is a typical one used in a number of min¬ 
iatures to indicate rapid motion; the costume of Pi¬ 
late’s wife reflects that of Cilician ladies of the thir¬ 
teenth century, as does, for instance, the bride of 
Cana or the servant of the high priest (Figs. 267—68). 

The wash drawing of the Walters Gospels repre¬ 
senting the Mocking of Christ is, on the other hand, 
stylistically related in part to Western miniatures (Fig. 
277). The central figure of Christ recalls his image in 
the corresponding scene of the Freer Gospels (Fig. 
269), except that he is seated instead of standing as 
in the majority of East Christian representations; the 
soldiers in the background also recall those of the 
Freer miniature, but the three mocking figures of 
the foreground introduce an alien note. Their 
hunched-back attitudes and unstable stances, in par¬ 
ticular that of the bearded man on the left, find their 
closest parallels in Western manuscripts, in a figure 
such as Joseph of Arimathea in the thirteenth- 
century “Musterbuch” of Wolfenbuttel, or the elderly 
man in the scene of Zacharias in the Temple in the 
contemporary German Goslar Gospels. 92 There is ob¬ 
viously no direct connection between the Armenian 
and the German miniatures, but the resemblance is 
marked enough to leave no doubt about the ultimate. 
Western source of this wash drawing. Several discrep¬ 
ancies in this representation should also be noted: the 
throne on which Jesus is supposed to be seated has 
not been drawn; the soldier on the extreme left seems 
to be walking away from the scene, and he is attired 
differently from all the other soldiers represented in 
the Walters or the Freer Gospels; the elderly man on 
the right is on a smaller scale than the other figures; 
and only the busts of the soldiers apparently standing 
behind him have been drawn. The general impres¬ 
sion is that of an artificial assembly of individual fig- 

91 G. Warner, Queen Mary’s Psalter (London, 1912), pi. 
253 - 

92 H. R. Hahnloser, Das Musterbuch von Wolfenbuttel, mit ei- 
nem Fragment aus dem Nachlasse Fritz Ruckers, Sonderabdruck 
aus den Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur Vervielfaltigende 
Kunst, ed. H. R. Hahnloser (Vienna, 1929), figs. 11 and 2. 
H. Buchthal, The “ Musterbuch” of Wolfenbuttel and its Position 
in the Art of the Thirteenth Century, ByzVindo 12 (Vienna, 
i979b 27, figs. 17 and 21. 
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ures such as may be found in a model book. We know 
that there existed Armenian model books and one of 
these, of relatively late date, has survived. 93 Some of 
the drawings included in it are related to Byzantine 
paintings, 94 and one can envisage the possibility that 
there may have been other model books with figures 
derived from Western paintings, or even perhaps a 
Western model book from which the wash drawings 
of the Walters Gospels may have been copied. 

Acquaintance with a Western manuscript may have 
suggested the grouping, on single pages, of the me¬ 
dallion portraits of Christ’s ancestors, as in the Wal¬ 
ters Gospels, 95 instead of painting them in the mar¬ 
gins next to the relevant verses in the Freer Gospels. 96 
In the Bohemian “Coronation Gospel book” of 
Prague, University Library XIV, A 13, dating in the 
eleventh century, the bust figures are in roundels 
joined by floral motifs on the first page; on the next 
three pages the frames are lozenge-shaped, or the 
lozenges alternate with roundels. 97 The general de¬ 
sign of the full-page miniature of the Psalter of Paris, 
lat. 8846, a work of the thirteenth century, depicting 
the Tree of Jesse is even closer to that of the Walters 
manuscript. 98 But apart from the composition of the 
page there is hardly any relation between these West¬ 
ern miniatures and those of the Walters manuscript. 
The portrait types of the latter, in particular those of 
the Gospel of Luke painted by Roslin himself—while 
the miniature of the Gospel of Matthew is probably 
by one of his assistants—are similar to the corre¬ 
sponding ones in the Freer manuscript. 

The Crucifixion in Erevan, Mat. 10675 ls a 
interesting example of the way in which an artist may 
borrow a detail from a foreign source and integrate 

93 S. Der Nersessian, “Le carnet de modeles d’un minia- 
turiste armenien,” in Armeniaca (1969), 175-83; repr. in 
Etudes hyz. et arm., 665—72. 

94 S. Der Nersessian, “Copies de peintures byzantines 
dans un carnet armenien de ‘modeles’,” CahArch 28 (1968), 
111-20; repr. in Etudes byz. et arm., 673-81. 

95 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts , fig. 57 and 116, 
pp. 25-27. A statement on page 26 should be corrected. I 
had written that similar bust portraits were painted on fols. 
163—164V of the New Julfa Gospels 57; in reality provision 
had been made for them by leaving one text column empty, 
but the portraits were not executed. Neither one of the two 
miniatures of the Walters Gospels gives the full list of the 
ancestors. These single folios mounted on stubs are added 
to the quires, and we cannot tell whether or not there was 
each time a second full-page miniature. 

96 Der Nersessian, , Freer Manuscripts, figs. 54—56 and 138. 

97 F. J. Lehner, Ceska skola malirskd XI. veku (Prague, 
1902), pis. in-iv. H. Swarzenski and J. Kvet, Czechoslovakia: 
Romanesque and Gothic Illuminated Manuscripts (New York, 
1959 ). pl- n - 

98 H. Omont, Psautier illustre, XIIIe siecle. Reproduction des 
loy miniatures du manuscrit latin 8846 de la Bibliotheque Ra¬ 
tionale (Paris, n.d.), pl. 8. 


it into his composition marking it with the stamp of 
his personal style (Fig. 207). In 1262, when he illus¬ 
trated the Walters Gospels, Roslin had followed the 
Byzantine iconographic type (Fig. 205): Ecclesia, 
wearing the maphorion and accompanied by an angel, 
receives in a cup the blood flowing from Christ’s 
wound, while, on the right, another angel drives away 
the Synagogue, also clad in a maphorion ." But in Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 10675 Ecclesia is crowned and attired in a 
tunic and a mantle attached on the right shoulder, 
and she stands on a towerlike structure carrying in 
her right hand a banner marked with a cross and, in 
her left, a reliquary in the shape of a church contain¬ 
ing a chalice. She is preceded by an angel who re¬ 
ceives Christ’s blood in a cup; on the opposite side 
Synagogue, clad in an ample tunic and mantle, also 
stands on a high structure. The broken staff of her 
banner is leaning against her shoulder, the book 
of the law falls from her hand, and an angel, swoop¬ 
ing down, uses a rod to cast the crown from her 
head. 

There can be no doubt about the Western origin of 
these allegorical figures. In some of the earliest ex¬ 
amples, for instance, the carvings of the Carolingian 
ivories or the miniature of the Sacramentary of 
Drogo, Ecclesia crowned or carrying a banner re¬ 
ceives the blood in a chalice, but Synagogue, proudly 
standing, does not yet have the attributes figured in 
the Armenian miniature. 100 These attributes appear 
in the twelfth century and they continue to be re¬ 
peated in all media from then on. This transforma¬ 
tion of the image of Synagogue has been connected 
with the changes in the status of the Jewish people in 
Western Europe and the new attitude of the Chris¬ 
tians toward them, an attitude intensified at the time 
of the Crusades. 101 T’oros Roslin must have seen a 
Latin composition of the late twelfth century from 
which he borrowed the figures of the Ecclesia and 
Synagogue, but he combined them with the Byzan- 

99 One of the earliest Byzantine examples may be seen in 
the 1 ith-century Gospels of Paris, gr. 74: Omont, Evangiles 
avec peintures byzantines, pl. 51. 

100 A. Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der Ka- 
rolingischen und sachsischen Kaiser (Berlin, 1914), figs. 41, 78, 
83, 85—87, 114. L. Weber, Einbanddecken, Elfenbeintafeln, 
Miniaturen, Schriftproben aus Metzer liturgischen Handschriften, 
I, Jetzige Pariser Handschriften (Metz, 1912), pl. xxn. 5. 

101 B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chretiens dans le monde occiden¬ 
tal (The Hague, i960), 380-89; idem, “Un vitrail ou bas- 
relief histone de l’Abbaye de Colombe,” RSR 29 (1955), 
239, 249; idem, “Synagogue, mutations d’un theme de l’i- 
conographie medievale,” Studi storici del Istituto storico per il 
medioevo (Rome, 1967). [See also A. W. Epstein, “Frescoes 
of the Mavriotissa Monastery near Kastoria: Evidence of 
Millenarianism,” Gesta 21.1 (1982), 21—29, and G. Kiihnel, 
Wall Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Berlin, 1988), 
170-71, 175-76.] 
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tine type through the addition of the angels; 102 the 
angel on the left exceptionally receives the blood 
from Christ’s wound, instead of Ecclesia, but the re¬ 
liquary carried by the latter has a close parallel in a 
thirteenth-century Western painting, a miniature of 
the Sacramentary and Gradual of the Bibliotheque, 
Ste. Genevieve, no. 102. 103 

These few examples show that Roslin and his as¬ 
sistants had been interested in artistic creations other 
than those of Byzantium with which the Armenians 
had long been familiar, but these Western composi¬ 
tions did not exercise any notable influence. The 
means by which Roslin renewed and revitalized the 
traditional iconographic schemes were all his own. In 
the major Gospel scenes there are, perforce, few in¬ 
novations, but even there a composition such as the 
Harrowing of Hell in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956 
(Fig. 216) shows his independence and his interest in 
expressing the different shades of feeling. This in¬ 
dependence finds its fullest expression in the narra¬ 
tive scenes, those which are interpreted in the light of 
everyday life or even those conforming to the more 
traditional schemes; what may seem at times to be a 
secondary detail can transform the whole tenor of the 
scene. To the examples already discussed we may add 
two more that show, in particular, that the secondary 
figures occasionally participate in the action and 
thereby animate the scene. In his account of Jesus 
anointed by a woman at the house of Simon the leper, 
Matthew reports that the apostles were indignant, 
considering this act a waste of money (26:6-13). In 
the miniature of the Freer Gospels illustrating this 
passage, Judas rises in protest and the words “don’t 
don’t” written next to him reinforce his gesture; 
moreover, the host, Simon, is clearly shown as a leper 
who stands outside the room. 104 In the corresponding 
passage of John in the Walters Gospels (12:1—8), Ju¬ 
das again protests, though with less vehemence, but 
the painter has added a significant detail, namely the 
large bag in his lap. 105 For John reports that Judas 
protested “not that he cared for the poor, but because 
he was a thief, and had the bag and bore what was 

102 The contamination of the Byzantine with the Western 
type may be seen earlier in the Syriac Evangelistary of the 
British Museum, Add. 7170, ilustrated ca. 1220. Ecclesia, 
led by an angel, is crowned; the crown falls off from the 
head of Synagogue driven by an angel, and her staff is bro¬ 
ken: Leroy, Les manuscrits syriaques I, 308; II, pi. 90.2. The 
possible influence of a Western model has been noted by G. 
de Jerphanion, Les miniatures du manuscrit syriaque no. 559 de 
la Bibliotheque Vaticane (Citta del Vaticano, 1940), 41 and 
10 3 - 

103 Bulletin de la Societe franqaise de reproductions de manus¬ 
crits a peintures 5 (1921), 60 and pi. xvi, 3. 

104 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 96. 

105 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 129. 


put therein” (12:6). In the Freer Gospels the host, Si¬ 
mon, had clearly been figured as a leper; similarly, in 
the Walters manuscript Roslin has wished to specify 
that Christ’s anointment by Mary took place at the 
house of Lazarus “whom he raised from the dead” 
and that “Lazarus was one of them that sat at the 
table with him” (12:1-2). Effectively Lazarus is seated 
with the apostles, and the veil covering his head re¬ 
calls his appearance in the scene of his raising. 

One could easily multiply the examples of imagi¬ 
native compositions animated by the gestures and at¬ 
titudes of the participants, or those in which Roslin 
was able to express deep pathos without undue em¬ 
phasis, or again the miniatures in which the elegance 
of his line adds to the beauty of the composition. I 
shall limit myself to one last example: Christ’s Agony 
in the Garden (Fig. 278). Christ has just “fallen on the 
ground,” as specified by Luke (22:41); his face is 
marked by his anguish and, entirely absorbed in 
prayer, he does not raise his glance toward the angel 
flying down in a graceful movement. The curved out¬ 
line of his back echoes, in reverse, that of the angel. 
This simple scene shows fully the fundamental qual¬ 
ities of Roslin’s art: color harmonies, elegance of line, 
and expressive intensity. 

The ornamental compositions of the manuscripts 
illustrated by T’oros Roslin do not show as much 
originality as the narrative scenes; they follow, with 
variations in detail, the schemes used ever since the 
twelfth century. One of the principal innovations is, 
as already mentioned, the addition of bust portraits 
of the prophets in the Canon tables (Figs. 230—33). 
In Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2660, where the series of 
portraits begins on the first pages with the Letter of 
Eusebius, Eusebius and Carpianus are unusually rep¬ 
resented as full figures standing in the outer margins 
next to the columns (Figs. 279-80). 

Fabulous creatures are also added to the earlier 
repertory, which already included sphinxes and si¬ 
rens; dog-headed or goat-headed men, carrying 
branches of flowers, sometimes stand at the sides of 
the Canon tables or above the headpieces in animated 
stances, or they are engaged in action, like the “dro- 
leries” of Western manuscripts (Figs. 230-31, 289). 
Different quadrupeds and birds, as well as winged 
sphinxes and sirens, appear among the foliage and 
enliven the floral scrolls (Figs. 279—80). In the Ritual 
of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2027 an arch is inscribed in 
the rectangle, as in the “Narek” of Erevan of the year 
1173. In Erevan, Mat. 10675 the bust figures of 
Christ and the Virgin are drawn under the inscribed 
arch (Figs. 281-82). In the Gospels of Baltimore, 
Walters 539 and Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956, the 
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large medallion filled with floral motifs, and flanked 
by scrolls or other foliate elements (Figs. 283-84), is 
an elaboration of the type used by Kirakos in Dublin, 
Chester Beatty Library 558 (Fig. 165) and by Sargis 
in Erevan, Mat. 3033 (Fig. 164), and it closely re¬ 
sembles the ornaments of the Canon table on fol. 7V 
of the latter manuscript (Fig. 161). The lamb holding 
the cross, drawn above the headpiece of the Gospel 
of John, in several manuscripts of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and which Roslin painted in the 
same place in Erevan, Mat. 10450 (Fig. 288 ), crowns 
the second page of the dedicatory inscription in Bal¬ 
timore, Walters 539 (Fig. 283). The sexpartite divi¬ 
sions of the first dedicatory page in Erevan, Mat. 
10450 and Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251 also recall the 
types seen previously (Fig. 285). There is a particu¬ 
larly close analogy between the decorations of the sec¬ 
ond dedicatory page of Erevan, Mat. 10450 and those 
of the corresponding page painted by Kirakos in An- 
tilias 8, for in both manuscripts an eagle and other 
animals fill the roundels framing the central lunette. 
In Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251, while following the 
same basic design, Roslin represented the bust figure 
of Christ Emmanuel in the lunette, with the busts of 
John the Baptist, the Virgin, and angels in the side 
roundels, and, in the central one, the nimbed dove of 
the Holy Ghost (Fig. 286). On the first page the bust 
figure of David appears in the lunette (Fig. 285); he 
is turned toward Christ on the opposite page and he 
carries a scroll with the inscription “The Lord said 
unto my Lord sit” (thou at my right hand) (Ps. 110:1). 

The unusual form of the Deesis represented here, 
with the youthful instead of the mature Christ, had 
been used by Roslin in the headpiece of the Gospel 
of Mark in Erevan, Mat. 10450 dated 1256 (Fig. 287). 
We also have a variant of the Deesis later, in 1268, 
above the dedicatory pages of Erevan, Mat. 10675, 
with only the figures of the mature Christ and the 
Virgin (Figs. 281—82). 

Thus interesting innovations occur, primarily 
when figural representations are introduced in the 
ornamental compositions, for instance, the Deesis or 
the portraits of the prophets. The designs of the 
headpieces, like those of the Canon tables, follow the 
types used in the other thirteenth-century manu¬ 
scripts of Hromkla, but the initials of the first three 
Gospels are always formed by the symbol of the evan¬ 
gelist, and the eagle is usually perched above the ver¬ 
tical shaft of the letter. Exceptionally, in Erevan, Mat. 


10675, Mark’s initial is a variant of the form used in 
Erevan, Mat. 311 and of the Lwow Gospels: Christ 
stands on the lion’s back holding its two wings, but it 
is the mature and not the youthful Christ that has 
been represented here. 

There is little variety in the form of the floral let¬ 
ters used on the first page of each Gospel and at the 
beginning of the pericopes; a few zoomorphic letters 
are formed by peacocks, occasionally a small bird is 
perched on the vertical shaft of a letter, but in Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 10450, we have the first Cilician examples 
of anthropomorphic letters other than the symbol 
initials. On fol. 197V, the Virgin, with her mantle ex¬ 
tending to the right, forms the initial of the pericope; 
on fol. 2iiv the same letter b is formed by Christ, 
the end of his mantle again drawing the horizontal 
shaft (Fig. 172). 

The marginal ornaments are on the whole simpler 
than those of the late twelfth-century manuscripts, 
but they are executed with the same precision and 
elegance. The first page of the Gospel of John, in Je¬ 
rusalem, Arm. Patr. 251, presents an interesting var¬ 
iant of the type of ornament used a few years earlier 
by the scribe Hohannes, where human and animal 
ornaments were substituted for the floral elements 
(Fig. 290). The substitution is so skillfully carried out 
that at first glance the marginal ornament does not 
seem to be any different from those formed by foliate 
motifs. In a few smaller marginal motifs as well hu¬ 
man and animal heads take the place of the leaves. 

The last signed work of T’oros Roslin, Erevan, Mat. 
10675, * s dated 1268; Washington, Freer 32.18 may 
be slightly later, but we have no specific information 
about Roslin after 1268. With the death of Catholicos 
Kostandin in 1267, and perhaps the death or depar¬ 
ture of T’oros Roslin, the activity of the scriptorium 
of Hromkla seems to have come to an abrupt end. No 
illustrated manuscript written at Hromkla between 
1268 and the capture and destruction of the patriar¬ 
chal see by the Egyptian armies in 1292 is known; 
some of these may have been destroyed when the 
monastery was sacked and burned, but it would seem 
that the successors of Catholicos Kostandin did not 
show the same interest in the production of luxury 
manuscripts. Deprived of the patronage of the Cath¬ 
olicos, and perhaps of the leadership of Roslin as 
well, the scribes and painters sought work in other 
scriptoria where manuscripts continued to be copied 
and illustrated. 



CHAPTER III 


The Thirteenth Century: The Scriptorium of Grner 
and Related Manuscripts 


The second half of the thirteenth century is the 
most brilliant period of Cilician miniature painting, 
one of intense activity despite adverse circumstances. 
The alliance contracted with the Mongols had been 
beneficial at first, but as Mongol power weakened in 
Syria, Cilicia lay exposed to the powerful Egyptian 
armies which, in 1266, sacked Sis, Mamistra, Adana, 
Ayas, and Tarsus. During the early period of the 
reign of Levon III (1269-88), Baybars’ campaigns in 
Syria provided a few years’ respite, but in 1275 the 
Egyptian armies once again invaded Cilicia. The ten- 
year truce signed in 1285 was broken in 1292, when 
the Egyptians occupied Hromkla; only by ceding the 
fortresses on the eastern borders of Cilicia were the 
Armenians able to prevent the enemy armies from 
marching on Sis. 

Nevertheless, intellectual as well as artistic activities 
flourished thanks to the remarkable resilience of the 
people and to the patronage of the royal family, 
members of the nobility, and the dignitaries of the 
Church to whom Catholicos Kostandin I had set a 
high example. No less important was the part played 
by the abbots of the monasteries, in particular those 
which, being situated in the northern, mountainous 
districts, were relatively safe from the incursions of 
the enemy. 

Such was the case of the monastery of Grner, to the 
east of the Cilician gates, close to the fortresses of 
Molevon and Bardzrberd. 1 It appears to have been an 
early foundation, for Levon I is reported to have 
given to it the village of Tiroj. 2 Grner is mentioned in 
1248 by Bishop Step’annos, who willed that the man¬ 
uscript he had commissioned (Antilias 8) be given to 
Grner after his death, in memory of himself, his par¬ 
ents, and his other relatives, many of whom were bur¬ 

1 Alishan, Sissouan, 144. 

2 Erevan, Mat. 5525, Gospels of 1284—86, formerly at 

Varag. See E. Lalayan, Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts 

of Vaspurakan (in Armenian) (Tiflis, 1915), col. 107. See also 

Matevosian, Colophons, 592. 


ied there. 3 But the monastery came into prominence 
only in the second half of the thirteenth century dur¬ 
ing the abbacy of Bishop John (Hohannes), the 
younger, nonuterine brother of Het’um I. In 1259, 
shortly after the feast of Pentecost, John, called Bald¬ 
win by his baptismal name, was ordained bishop “of 
the regions of the fortress of Molevon, protected by 
God, and of part of Bardzrberd.” 4 We have no infor¬ 
mation concerning his episcopal activities; his main 
interest lay in the work pursued in the scriptoria over 
which he presided. There is a most revealing passage 
in the Gospels he offered to Kostandnots, founded by 
his father, Kostandin; he wrote that while his father 
ruled at Bardzrberd, he himself was the director of 
Grner where he found refuge as in a peaceful har¬ 
bor. 5 

John’s contemporaries refer to him as a most 
learned man, but only a few of his works have sur¬ 
vived: a fairly long poem dedicated to his brother, 
King Het’um, written on the occasion of the latter’s 
visit to the Mongol court in 1254-56; a hymn in 
praise of the Virgin; and a short canticle. 6 John was 
in close touch with the principal monastic founda¬ 
tions of Cilicia, and he encouraged the work of other 
scholars. At his request Georg of Skevra composed a 
commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, and he also 
wrote a panegyric of John the Evangelist for whom 
he had a special veneration. 7 His main concern was to 
establish a rich monastic library, and he spared no ef¬ 
forts to this end, seeking everywhere the works he 
lacked and which he and his assistants copied. He 
thus obtained from Hromkla the Eulogy of Mesrop 
the Translator, 8 and in 1271, from Catholicos Hakob, 

3 Tanielian, Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts, 92. 

4 Alishan, Sissouan, 144. 

5 Erevan, Mat. 10773, Gospels of 1280: Matevosian, Col¬ 
ophons, 511. 

6 Alishan, Sissouan, 144-46. 

? Ibid., 103—4. 

8 Erevan, Mat. 1315, Miscellany, fol. 20: Matevosian, Col¬ 
ophons, 648. 
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the writings of Dionysius, bishop of Athens. 9 He was 
overjoyed when, after a long search, he found a copy 
of Nerses of Lambron’s Commentary on the Death of 
John the Evangelist. 10 He was particularly anxious to 
obtain reliable texts, and he took great pains in com¬ 
paring the different copies at his disposal in order to 
establish the correct readings. Time and again he re¬ 
fers to this type of work in the colophons he added to 
the manuscripts copied under his direction. He re¬ 
lates, for instance, the difficulties he encountered in 
connection with Daniel the Syrian’s Commentary on 
the Psalms, which had been corrupted by ignorant 
scribes. He compared three different manuscripts, 
corrected one of them, and gave it as a model to one 
of his pupils. 11 The manuscripts copied under his su¬ 
pervision were held in great esteem, and the scribes 
of later date record with pride that they are using a 
choice and accurate model written by Bishop John, 
brother of the king. 12 

We lack specific information concerning the orga¬ 
nization of the Armenian scriptoria, but from the 
scant references available it would seem that those 
which were under Bishop John’s jurisdiction differed 
from the scriptorium of Hromkla. 13 First of all, there 
were several workshops. The principal one appears 
to have been at Grner, but manuscripts were copied 
in less important foundations, for instance, at Li- 
sonka and Tiroj, in the vicinity of Grner, and John 
not only directed the work but also collaborated, as 
he did for the ones copied at Grner. 14 The names of 
nearly a dozen scribes are recorded in the colophons 
and occasionally two or even three worked together 
in copying a manuscript, but no single scribe or 
painter seems to have held a position comparable to 
that of T’oros Roslin at Hromkla. It is indicative of 

sAlishan, Hayapatum, 486. See also Matevosian, Colo¬ 
phons, 410—11. 

1 “Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 458: Bogharian, Grand Catalogue 
(1967), II, 437. 

“Bzommar (Lebanon), no. 120/363: M. Keschischian, 
Katalog der armenischen Handschriften in der Bibliothek des Klos- 
ters Bzommar (in Armenian with German title) (Vienna, 
1964), 242. 

12 See for instance Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth cen¬ 
tury, nos. 251 and 165, pp. 200 and 210; manuscripts of 
1235 and 1238. 

■3 See my book review of A. Matevosian, Colophons des 
manuscrits armeniens, XIIIe s. (Erevan, Matenadaran, 1983), 
in RE Arm, n.s. 20 (1986-87), pp. 548-50. 

14 See the list of manuscripts in Der Nersessian, Freer 
Manuscripts, 59—62. No. 20, the single leaf in the Feron- 
Stoclet Collection, should be deleted from this list, but an¬ 
other manuscript should be added: a Lectionary and Acts 
of the Apostles in the Kurdian Collection, no. 38. No date 
or place is indicated but Bishop John’s name, as the owner, 
occurs in the rhymed colophon and on fol. 275. Kurdian, 
“Kurdian Collection at Wichita, Kansas,” BMat 11 (1973), 
4 1 5 - 


John’s primary interest that he usually gives the 
names of the scribes but hardly ever those of the 
painters; the latter are mentioned in only two manu¬ 
scripts. 15 However, like the other members of the 
royal family, he desired to have fine, illustrated man¬ 
uscripts for his personal use, or to be given as pres¬ 
ents to his relatives. 

Washington, Freer 56.11, dated 1263, is the first of 
these luxury codices; it also happens to be the oldest 
extant manuscript copied at Grner. 16 It is adorned 
with the full-page miniatures of the Baptism (Fig. 
302), Transfiguration, Entry into Jerusalem (Fig. 
30/), Harrowing of Hell, Ascension, Stoning of Ste¬ 
phen Protomartyr (Fig. 297), and Death of John the 
Evangelist (Fig. 298), grouped now at the beginning, 
but which originally were within the body of the man¬ 
uscript, close to the relevant passages. 17 The portrait 
of each evangelist precedes his gospel, that of the 
sponsor, Bishop John, ordaining deacons (Fig. 646), 
is at the end of the manuscript, as seems to have been 
the practice for portraits of the sponsors who were 
members of the royal family. There are also fifty-five 
marginal miniatures. 

In the colophon, after mentioning the scribe, the 
priest T’oros, Bishop John adds, “it was illustrated by 
different scribes on whom may the Lord have mercy,” 
but he does not record their names. However, one of 
these painters, Kostandin, has signed the portraits of 
Mark, Luke, and John (Figs. 291—292, 294). These 
three miniatures, as well as Matthew’s portrait which, 
though not signed, is obviously by the same hand as 
the others (Fig. 296), are painted in a style markedly 
different from that of T’oros Roslin or the painters 
of the older generation. The heads are small in rela¬ 
tion to the bodies, and this disproportion is empha¬ 
sized by the voluminous draperies. The mantle, held 
by the left hand, at the same time as the book, falls in 
wide folds, broadening even more the contours of the 
figures. Sargis of Hromkla had also tended to inflate 
the draperies, but Kostandin uses a more fluid line, a 
more subtle modeling, and he prefers the lighter 

15 Erevan, Mat. 196, Acts of the Apostles and Catholic 
Epistles. No date. A note on fol. 86v reads: “Remember . . . 
the holy Archbishop Hohannes . . . also his pupils Step’an- 
nos Vahkatsi and Grigor, surnamed Pidsak, the painter of 
this holy book . . . and the writer of this Kostandin Aveztsi.” 
The “paintings” consist of a few simple headpieces and 
marginal ornaments. The manuscript has been listed with 
those of 1286 by Matevosian {Colophons, 591—92) but it was 
written before 1274, for Step’annos Vahkatsi and Kostan¬ 
din Aveztsi had already left the scriptorium of Bishop John 
and were at Sis in 1274. See my book review of Matevosian 
in REArm, n.s. 20 (1986-87), 548. The other example oc¬ 
curs in the Freer Gospel 56.11, to be discussed. 

* 6 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 55-72 and 109-11, 
pis. 64-79. 

17 Ibid., 62. 
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tonalities such as rose, a warm gray, or a grayish blue. 
Luke’s portrait introduces an iconographic type that 
does not appear in the Gospel book illustrated at 
Hromkla or in older Armenian manuscripts (Fig. 
292): Theophilus, to whom Luke dedicated his Gos¬ 
pel and the Acts of the Apostles, faces the evangelist 
and he holds with him the half-opened book. He is 
attired in a tunic adorned with gold bands and a chla- 
mys with two gold, bejeweled tavlions . The Byzantine 
painters had already used this iconographic type in 
the twelfth century; 18 the miniature of the Freer 
manuscript is the earliest known Armenian example. 
It appears again slightly later in several manuscripts 
belonging to the circle of Bishop John. 19 

The stylistic traits characteristic of these evangelist 
portraits appear earlier in the miniatures of Erevan, 
Mat. 7700, illustrated in 1237 at Sis for Bishop John’s 
father, Baron Kostandin (Figs. 113-114). 20 Matthew 
is seated in the same attitude in both manuscripts, the 
facial types are identical, and there is a similar scale 
of light tonalities and gradual modeling. The volu¬ 
minous folds are further exaggerated in the later 
painting, consequently the disproportion between 
the small head and the large body is more marked, 
but these are differences in degree and not in kind. 
John’s facial type, a long, narrow oval, is also the same 
in both manuscripts; the treatment of the tunic and 
the mantle of Prochoros is comparable to that of 
John’s garment. It is tempting to think that the 
painter of Erevan, Mat. 7700 was Kostandin who, 
after the death of his patron, had sought work in the 
atelier of the latter’s son. It is true that twenty-six 
years separate these two manuscripts, but that is not 
too long a period in a painter’s career. 

In the Freer Gospels, Kostandin’s hand can also be 
recognized in some of the marginal miniatures, and 
in three of the full-page compositions: the portrait of 
John ordaining deacons, to be considered later, 21 and 
two representations that do not form part of the 
usual Gospel cycle, namely the Stoning of Stephen 
Protomartyr, and the Death of John the Evangelist. 
No Armenian example of the Stoning of Stephen, 

18 In the 12th-century Byzantine New Testament of Ox¬ 
ford, Bodleian Auct.T.infra 1 .10, the portraits of Luke writ¬ 
ing, and of Theophilus standing in front of him, serve as a 
frontispiece to the Acts of the Apostles: O. Kurz, “Three 
Armenian Miniatures in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam¬ 
bridge,” in Melanges Eugene Tisserant, II, ST 232 (1964), 274 
and fig. 3. In another Oxford manuscript, Christ Church, 
gr. 12, the miniature serves as a frontispiece to Luke’s Gos¬ 
pel, and here both the evangelist and Theophilus are stand¬ 
ing: ibid., fig. 4. 

19 See for instance Fig. 321 and Fig. 555 in the present 
volume. 

20 See above, pp. 38—39. 

21 See below, p. 158, Fig. 644. 


prior to the present one, has as yet come to light, and 
the reasons for adding this scene, which belongs to 
the Acts of the Apostles, remain obscure (Fig. 297). 
In its main features the composition conforms to the 
Byzantine type as seen, for instance, in the Menolo- 
gium of Basil II with, however, interesting varia¬ 
tions. 22 The rays descending on Stephen issue from 
Christ, enthroned in a mandorla, and not from the 
Hand of God; three angels approach Christ with 
veiled hands as they do in other martyrdom scenes 
where, however, they carry the soul of the martyr in 
the shape of a newborn child. 23 The painter has at¬ 
tempted to suggest spatial depth by placing the fig¬ 
ures—Stephen, the men casting stones, and Paul 
seated on a hillock—on a diagonal. 

Bishop John’s special devotion to his patron saint 
explains the presence of the miniature representing 
the Death of John the Evangelist (Fig. 298). This 
composition is an interpretation rather than an illus¬ 
tration of the account of John’s death, a text with 
which Bishop John was familiar and which he added 
at the end of two biblical manuscripts copied for, and 
partly by, him: Erevan, Mat. 5525 (1284-86), and the 
New Testament and selected books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Erevan, Mat. 195, written two years later. 24 In 
the miniature of the Freer Gospels the action is trans¬ 
ferred, partly, into the heavenly realm: two bishops 
officiate, standing next to the sarcophagus where 
John’s body has been laid; mourning angels stand at 
the foot of the sarcophagus, while two others fly 
down in order to receive John’s soul. The eleven men 
grouped at the head of the sarcophagus are not his 
companions or attendants mentioned in the text, but 
the apostles. 25 

In discussing Roslin’s work in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, I purposely omitted the miniature representing 
the Death of John the Evangelist, included in the Rit- 

22 // Menologio di Basilio II, 275. 

2 3 In the two Syriac manuscripts of the early 13th century, 
closely related to one another, Vatican, syr. 559 and Lon¬ 
don, British Museum, Add. 7170, the three-quarter figure 
of Christ, blessing, is represented in a mandorla, but there 
are neither angels nor a ray of light descending on Ste¬ 
phen: Leroy, Les manuscrits syriaques, pi. 78, figs. 1-2. 

24 The name of the scribe, Kostandin, occurs in the colo¬ 
phon on fol. 195V and in a brief note on fol. 273V (Mate- 
vosian. Colophons , 563—64), but there is no relation whatso¬ 
ever between the simple, tinted drawings of the headpieces 
and the miniatures of the Freer Gospels. This Kostandin is 
merely a namesake. 

2 & Iconographically, the composition is reminiscent of the 
Dormition and Burial of the Virgin, as seen in some of the 
monumental paintings of the Balkans, for instance those of 
Studenica, Staro Nagoricino, and Gracanica: L. Wratislaw- 
Mitrovic and N. Okunev, “La Dormition de la Sainte Vierge 
dans la peinture medievale orthodoxe,” BSl 3 (1931), pis. 
vi-viii. 
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ual of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2027, in order to con¬ 
sider it together with the composition of the Gospels 
of Bishop John, and a third example, also in a Gospel 
manuscript belonging to Bishop John, namely, Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 197. According to the apocryphal account, 
John asked one of his disciples, Varus, to follow him 
together with men carrying shovels and baskets. 
When they all arrived at a place outside the gates of 
Ephesus, John bade these men to dig a deep trench, 
which they did, although they did not understand the 
purpose of John's request. Then, after reciting a long 
prayer, John laid himself down in the trench where 
he had strewn his garments, and “having said unto 
us: Peace be with you, brethren, he gave up his spirit 
rejoicing.” Roslin’s composition closely follows this ac¬ 
count (Fig. 299): John lies in a deep trench outside 
the city of Ephesus, suggested by the church painted 
in the background, while his disciples stand behind 
the trench. The surprised expressions of two men 
carrying shovels, and the inscription, “we do not 
know,” written next to them, faithfully render the 
words of the account; only the bishop standing at the 
head of the trench, and the nimbed old man bending 
over the trench are the painter’s additions to the text. 
In the third example, the miniature of Erevan, Mat. 
197 written in the late eighties, 26 two scenes are 
grouped on the same page (Fig. 300): in the lower 
register John lies in a sarcophagus placed in front of 
a sepulcher cut into the rock, two men lower the lid 
of the sarcophagus while others, with an elderly 
bishop in their midst, stand on the right; in the upper 
register two men gaze with amazement at the empty 
sarcophagus. The painter has followed here the 
longer version of the Vita , according to which after 
John’s death some of his disciples came and opened 
the sarcophagus, but found only John’s sandals and 
not his body, for “God has translated him.” 

These three compositions differ from each other, 
as well as from the rare examples of Byzantine art. 27 
Having to represent a relatively new theme, or at 
least one which was not burdened with the weight of 
a long pictorial tradition, each painter interpreted it 
according to his own temperament. In the Freer 

26 See below, pp. 96-97. 

27 Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Paris, gr. 510 
(Omont, Anciens manuscrits, pi. xxn); the Menologium of 
Basil II (II Menologio di Basilio II, p. 68); and a Menaion at 
the Greek Patriarchate in Jerusalem, 2 aj 3 a 208 (A. Baum- 
stark, “Em illustriertes griechisches Menaion des Komne- 
nenzeitalters,” OC, ser. 3, 2 [1927], 72). The Death of John 
the Evangelist also appeared on the bronze doors made in 
Constantinople in 1070 and given to the church of St. Paul- 
outside-the-Walls in Rome by a member of the Pantaleone 
family of Amalfi (N. M. Nicolai, Della basilica di S. Paolo 
[Rome, 1812], pi. xiii). 


manuscript, the scene is partly transferred into the 
celestial realm; Roslin follows the text closely, laying 
greater emphasis on the emotional reactions of the 
participants; in the last example the composition, 
while adhering to the text, imitates, in part, the mon¬ 
ographic type of Christ’s burial and the visit of the 
apostles to the sepulcher. 

The full-page Gospel scenes of the Freer manu¬ 
script were painted for the most part by the assist¬ 
ants. 28 Kostandin’s hand can, however, be recognized 
in the Entry into Jerusalem where Christ, seated 
frontally, turns slightly to speak to the apostles who 
follow him (Fig. 301). The town of Jerusalem, with 
domed buildings and turrets rising above the encir¬ 
cling walls, is one of the first examples of complex 
architectural forms that attempt to create the illusion 
of three-dimensional space. Iconographic connec¬ 
tions with earlier compositions can be discerned in 
the work of the assistants. For instance, in the Bap¬ 
tism, Christ’s attitude and the diagonal line of the left 
bank of the river Jordan recall Roslin’s composition 
in the Ritual of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2027 (Figs. 302, 
216 ); but the style itself, with the harsh contour lines, 
the unstable positions of John the Baptist and of the 
angels, is in marked contrast with Roslin’s paintings. 
One is all the more surprised by the elegant female 
figure who turns to look at Jesus, an allegory of the 
sea that does not appear in Roslin’s miniatures. In 
other compositions as well iconographic convergen- 
cies and stylistic differences are evident. In the Trans¬ 
figuration Christ turns slightly toward Moses (who 
here is bearded) but looks around at Elijah. 29 In the 
Harrowing of Hell, where Christ advances slowly to 
take Adam’s hand, 30 the design of his mantle, flying 
up as if blown by a sudden gust of wind, can only be 
understood by reference to a model similar to Roslin’s 
miniature in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1956, where 
Christ descends swiftly through the air (Fig. 216). If 
one were allowed to generalize on the basis of these 
few examples, it would seem that the assistants con¬ 
formed by and large to the iconographic types cur¬ 
rent at Hromkla, while Kostandin followed a differ¬ 
ent tradition, as evidenced by the representation of 
the Death of John the Evangelist and by the portrait 
of Luke with Theophilus (Figs. 298, 292). 

Marginal miniatures, some painted by Kostandin, 
others by his assistants, illustrate the text of the first 
three Gospels. 31 The narrow side margins did not 
provide sufficient space for developing the narrative 
scenes, and the painters did not avail themselves of 

a8 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, figs. 188—92. 

*9 Ibid., fig. 189. 

3 ° Ibid., fig. 191. 

3 ‘ Ibid., figs. 204-56. 
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the opportunity provided by the lower margin where 
consecutive episodes might have been represented. 
Consequently, in the rare instances where the scenes 
necessitated the presence of several persons, these 
are placed one under the other: for instance, Christ, 
commanding two disciples to prepare the Passover, is 
painted next to the opening verse of the pericope, 
and lower down we see a youth carrying a pitcher 
(Fig. 303). The compositions rarely comprise more 
than two or three persons, eliminating even those 
who are specifically mentioned in the text. Thus, in 
illustrating Mark 14:3-4, the painter has omitted Si¬ 
mon the leper and the table around which he and the 
others were gathered: Christ is seated alone, Mary 
Magdalene embraces his feet, behind her stands Pe¬ 
ter protesting, while the costly phial of anointment is 
incongruously figured above the group (Fig. 304). 
However, the compositions, though reduced, give 
vivid images of the Gospel narrative and even include 
occasionally figures merely alluded to, such as Jonah, 
or the Queen of Sheba and Solomon. 32 

There are hardly any points of convergence be¬ 
tween these marginal miniatures and those painted 
by T’oros Roslin and his assistants, for the painters 
enjoyed greater freedom in the narrative episodes 
than they did in the time-honored, major scenes of 
the life of Christ; moreover, as we have seen in the 
preceding chapter, Roslin himself never liked to re¬ 
peat exactly the same composition. A few points of 
contact may nevertheless be mentioned, for instance, 
the medallion figures of the ancestors of Christ 
drawn in the margin, with, however, a minor differ¬ 
ence in that they are not seen full face, as in Roslin’s 
manuscripts, but in three-quarter view, holding an 
open scroll. 33 Prophets are also represented when 
their prophecies are recalled, 34 but these marginal 
compositions differ considerably from Roslin’s mini¬ 
atures. 

The initial quire with the Canon tables is lost, but 
the incipit pages of the four Gospels show the great 
variety and delicacy of the ornamental designs. In the 
headpiece of Matthew’s Gospel (fol. 14), a blue po¬ 
lygonal interlace painted against the gold ground de¬ 
termines a series of eight-pointed stars, and pink ro¬ 
settes are lodged in these stars. Foliate scrolls and 
interlacing floral elements adorn the other head- 
pieces (fols. 96, 148, 243). On fol. 148, the pointed 
inscribed arch is formed by cusps alternately turned 
in opposite directions (Fig. 293). The most interest¬ 
ing design is the type of scroll in which human and 

33 Ibid., p. 6g and figs. 226, 228. 

33 Ibid., fig. 204. 

3 4 lbid., figs. 213, 230. 


animal heads are substituted for the leaves. In the 
marginal ornament of fol. 243 (Fig. 295) a lion mask, 
a human head, a frontal siren, and a second lion 
mask are drawn along the central axis; the interlace, 
which forms a succession of heart-shaped motifs 
around these figures, or develops into scrolls, con¬ 
sists of birds whose outlines imitate a half-palmette, 
or of human heads wearing tall pointed helmets. We 
have here, adapted to the usual form of the marginal 
design, a variant of the “animal scroll” noted in Wash¬ 
ington, Freer 44.17 illustrated at Hromkla (Fig. 
169). 35 

The Gospel of Bishop John also offers a great va¬ 
riety of zoomorphic initials. Although such letters 
had occasionally been painted in the manuscripts of 
the twelfth century, T’oros Roslin and his school used 
them rarely. Many of these initials are formed by fish, 
foxes, lions, serpents, and dragons, as well as by birds 
and sirens, used alone or combined with other ani¬ 
mals or human beings. 36 These anthropomorphic let¬ 
ters differ from the two examples painted by T’oros 
Roslin in Erevan, Mat. 10450, where they were part 
of the illustration of the text (Fig. 172); the figures 
now have a secular character, and they represent 
scenes which have no connection with the Gospel 
story. For instance, a man tries to kill a serpent coiled 
around him; another holds a bird in his raised hand, 
and his movement suggests that he is about to throw 
it on the ground. 37 The initial of John’s Gospel is like¬ 
wise an elaboration of the anthropomorphic letters 
extensively used in this manuscript and combined to 
create genre scenes (Fig. 295). The vertical shaft is 
formed by a man who supports another one; the lat¬ 
ter carries a small child on his left arm and, with his 
raised right hand, he holds the book on which the 
eagle is perched; the loop of the letter is also formed 
by a man. Except for the eagle, John’s symbol, the 
component figures have a purely ornamental char¬ 
acter. 38 

33 See above, pp. 49-50. 

3 ®Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts , figs. 215, 229, 234, 
241, 244, and figs. 186, 252. 

37 Ibid., figs. 187, 184. 

38 The same interest in zoomorphic or anthropomorphic 
initials may be seen in other manuscripts written in the 
scriptoria of Bishop John, where the form of the first letter 
of each Gospel is also modified. In the Gospels of Erevan, 
Mat. 7648 and 7644, to be considered below, several ani¬ 
mals are combined for the initial of the Gospel of John. In 
Erevan, Mat. 7648 the first three animals, beginning from 
the top, are the eagle, the ox, and the lion (for the loop), 
and this suggests the use of the symbols of all four evange¬ 
lists, a type of which we have other examples, but in the 
lowest part of the vertical shaft there is another bird, in¬ 
stead of the angel of Matthew (Fig. 331). In Erevan, Mat. 
7644, two birds bite the central one, which has the book in 
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The small codex of the Books of Solomon and Job, 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 376, copied by Bishop 
John with the assistance of several scribes whose 
names are not recorded, is a product of the same 
workshop. 39 John offered it to his niece Fimi, the wife 
of Julian count of Sidon, in order to comfort her in 
her misfortune. This misfortune, alluded to in veiled 
terms on fol. 19tv, is the loss of Sidon, in 1263, fol¬ 
lowing which Fimi sought refuge at her father’s 
court, together with her two sons and her daughter. 
The manuscript is not dated. In the dedicatory poem 
on fol. 72 John speaks of King Het’um in the past 
tense, “who was the anointed King of the Armenians,” 
leading one to suppose that the manuscript was writ¬ 
ten after 1270, the date of King Het’um’s death. But 
a brief note on fol. 127, at the end of the Song of 
Songs, reads “Remember in our Lord Jesus Christ the 
owner of this, Ter Hohannes rabun, the brother of the 
King of the Armenians.” The manuscript must there¬ 
fore have been copied prior to 1270 and offered to 
Fimi after that date, 40 and the words in the colophon 
on fol. 191 v, “Receive ... oh Fimi, born in the 
purple, what thou didst desire,” might mean that 
Fimi desired this very manuscript which John had 
written for his own use and which he presented to 
her, just as, shortly before, Fimi’s brother, the crown 
prince Levon, had given to her Erevan, Mat. 7690, 
dated 1249. 41 

Two full-page miniatures serve as frontispieces to 
Proverbs and the Song of Songs. In the first (Fig. 
305), Solomon is seated on an ornate, high-backed 
throne, in front of the gate of a walled city; the 
domed building suggests, no doubt, the temple of Je¬ 
rusalem. He wears a blue tunic with gold bands and 
a purple chlamys, one end of which is draped over 
his knees. He holds open with both hands a scroll 
bearing the first words of the Proverbs: “To know wis¬ 
dom.” An attendant, wearing a green tunic and high, 
red boots, stands on guard on the left, while on the 
right an elderly, nimbed man in classical garb bends 
his head slightly in a sign of respect. This man is 
probably the prophet Nathan who, together with the 


its beak and which alone represents the symbol of the evan¬ 
gelist (Fig. 330). 

39 Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue, I, cols. 161—66. Bazmavep 
(1935), nos. 9-12, 341, 344, 406, figs. 23-24. Azarian, Cil- 
ician Miniature Painting, 79. 

40 Probably after the year 1274, because the words of the 
versified colophon wtiwtiy pwq[iti wjti piuqAwybui|_ 
. . . hnp i(ibuujj(itj fcf ^mputjybuJL (desirous of the 
crown which lasts forever . . . /she had wed a new spouse) 
refer to Fimi’s entry into a convent after her husband’s 
death in 1274. 

41 Fol. 362V. See Matevosian, Colophons, 320. 


priest Zadok, had anointed Solomon king. 42 The sec¬ 
ond miniature is painted against a blue ground in¬ 
stead a gold one (Fig. 306). Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba stand under an ornate double arch, turned 
slightly toward each other. Both are nimbed and clad 
in royal robes: Solomon wears a tunic of imperial 
purple decorated with gold bands and a green chla¬ 
mys; the Queen of Sheba’s tunic is red with gold 
bands. Written in uncials above her head is “the 
bride”; only faint traces of Solomon’s name remain. 
This miniature is less well preserved than the preced¬ 
ing one. The faces, in particular Solomon’s, have 
been redrawn. The composition is patterned on the 
portraits of royal couples, such as that of Prince Le¬ 
von and Princess Keran in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2660 (Fig. 640), eliminating naturally all the “Chris¬ 
tian” details. But there is another significant differ¬ 
ence. Solomon and the Queen stand in three-quarter 
view, hands extended as if they were conversing. This 
attitude agrees with the text, as it is transcribed in the 
manuscript, for the words “the bridegroom says,” 
“the bride says” precede the relevant verses. In the 
Freer Gospels, on the other hand, where the mar¬ 
ginal miniature was painted next to the verse “for she 
came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon” (Matt. 12:42), the Queen of 
Sheba was represented standing in front of the en¬ 
throned king, listening to his words. 43 

During these same years, Bishop John commis¬ 
sioned two other manuscripts. The first, Erevan, Mat. 
4243, is a collection of selected books of the Old and 
New Testaments, copied by the scribe Step’annos 
Vahkatsi in a monastery near Bardzrberd, the name 
of which is not recorded. It was begun in 1263 and 
completed in 1266. 44 The second manuscript, Ere- 

42 The portrait of Solomon, author of the Proverbs, is an 
original creation, different from the rare examples in Byz¬ 
antine art and in the manuscripts of the Latin Orient, such 
as the Arsenal Bible: Buchthal, Miniature Painting, 63-64 
and pis. 77-79. 

43 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 228. Both figures 
are attired in Byzantine imperial vestments and the painter 
has even taken pains to show the perpendulia hanging from 
the crown of the queen, a crown in the shape of a stemma, 
like that of Solomon. 

44 Rhodes, An Annotated List, no. 892. G. Hovsep’ian, Al¬ 
bum of Armenian Palaeography (in Armenian) (Vagharshapat, 
1913) p. 41, no. 104, pi. 67. Matevosian, Colophons, 341-44. 
Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 77-79, figs. 22-27. The 
miniatures are as follows: fol. 15, John, evangelist, blessing 
Bishop John, kneeling (Fig. 307). Under the miniature, in 
red letters: “This is Saint John the theologian, the evange¬ 
list. This is Bishop John, brother of the King, owner of this 
manuscript.” Fol. 46, James; fol. 50, Peter (Fig. 309); fol. 
6ov, Jude; fol. 130, Isaiah; fol. 157, Isaiah; fol. 157V, Dan¬ 
iel; fol. i8ov, Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace; fol. 
ig3v, Hosea; fol. 198, Amos; fol. 201V, Micah; fol. 203V, 
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van, Mat. 345, is a complete Bible copied by the scribe 
Barsegh. 45 On fol. 145 Bishop John has recorded the 
death of King Het’um, which occurred that year; the 
manuscript, or at least the beginning of the copy, can 
therefore be dated in 1270. The scriptorium is not 
mentioned but it can be identified thanks to the Gos¬ 
pel Erevan, Mat. 4515, dated 1270, copied by the 
scribe Barsegh at the monastery of Lisonka near 
Bardzrberd, and completed at the hermitage of Dzi- 
dzernaboyn. 46 As a model Barsegh used a manuscript 
put at his disposal by the priest Hohannes Gom- 
rdzkertsi (fol. 326V). The script of this manuscript is 
identical with that of the Erevan Bible 345; moreover, 
on fol. 324V, Barsegh also asks the readers to remem¬ 
ber in the Lord “the holy priest Hohannes who pro¬ 
vided the model .” We can therefore conclude that the 
Bible was also copied at Lisonka. The sponsor of Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 4515, Hohannes (John), the “last among 
the sons of the church,’’ should not be confused with 
his namesake, Bishop John (Hohannes) “brother of 
the King,” for in recalling the names of the members 
of the royal family he has not mentioned his relation¬ 
ship with them, as Bishop John invariably does. But 
Lisonka was one of the scriptoria under his jurisdic¬ 
tion; it was there that he labored long in order to es¬ 
tablish the correct text of the Commentary on the 
Psalms by Daniel the Syrian, as mentioned above. 


Joel (Fig. 315); fol. 2o6v, Obadiah; fol. 207, Jonah; fol. 208, 
Nahum; fol. 209V, Habakkuk; fol. 2iov, Zephaniah; fol. 
212, Haggai (Fig. 317); fol. 213, Zechariah; fol. 2i8v, Mal- 
achi; fol. 223V, Solomon; fol. 246, Solomon and Queen of 
Sheba (Fig. 312); fol. 260, Job. 

45 Matevosian, Colophons , 386—90. See also Rhodes, An 
Annotated List, no. 66g. A. S. Uvarov, Sbornik melkich trudov 
(Moscow, 1910), I, 197—98, no. 12, figs. 15—16. N. Akinian, 
“The Monastery Akants or of Akner” (in Armenian), Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der armenischen Literatur (Vienna, 
1953), V, 165—66. Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 79— 
81, figs. 3o-3ia. 

The miniatures are as follows: fol. 6, Moses; fol. 145, 
Joshua; fol. 33 iv, Esther; fol. 339, Judith; fol. 348V, Tobit; 
fol. 404V, David; fol. 439V, Solomon; fol. 487, Job and the 
Three Kings; fol. 50 iv, Isaiah; fol. 532V, Hosea; fol. 538V, 
Amos; fol. 541 v, Micah; fol. 544, Joel; fol. 545, Jonah; fol. 
547, Nahum; fol. 548, Habakkuk; fol. 549, Zephaniah (Fig. 
316); fol. 551, Zechariah; fol. 556, Malachi; fol. 557V, Dan¬ 
iel (Fig. 313); fol. 647V, Matthew (Fig. 310); fol. 668, Mark; 
fol. 68 i, Luke; fol. 699V, John (Fig. 311); fol. 718, Luke; 
fol. 737V, James; fol. 740, Peter; fol. 743V, John; fol. 746V, 
Jude; fol. 755, Paul; fol. 802V, John. 

* 6 Matevosian, Colophons, 395-97. Gospels formerly in 
the collection of Archie H. Dickranian at Beverly Hills in 
California, no. 2. See B. L. Tchugaszian, “Armenian Man¬ 
uscripts in the United States of America” (in Armenian), 
BMat 12 (1977), 220—22. This manuscript is the same as the 
Gospels mentioned by Oskian, The Monasteries of Cilicia, 
207. I owe the photographs of this manuscript to the cour¬ 
tesy of Archie Dickranian. 


That Erevan, Mat. 4515 was written in the entourage 
of Bishop John is further indicated by the fact that 
John’s sister, Hrip’sime, provided the funds for the 
binding. 47 It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
scribe Barsegh should have worked for the sponsor 
of the Matenadaran Gospels as well as for Bishop 
John. The study of the miniatures shows that the 
monastery near Bardzrberd, where Erevan, Mat. 
4243 was illustrated, is also Lisonka. The dedicatory 
miniature of this manuscript, with Bishop John 
kneeling at the feet of his patron saint, the evangelist 
John, is clearly by the same hand as the portrait of 
John dictating to Prochoros in Erevan, Mat. 4515 
(Figs. 307, 308). Except for the fact that in the latter 
John turns around his head to look at the blessing 
Hand of God, represented in the upper left of the 
miniature, instead of being on the right, the two por¬ 
traits of the evangelist are almost identical in design 
as well as in color harmonies, a blue tunic and a rose 
mantle. In the full-page miniature of Erevan, Mat. 
45 1 5, where more space was available, the end of 
John’s mantle falls in sinuous folds, but in the part 
draped over the body almost every pleat is repeated 
in Erevan, Mat. 4243, as it is also in the portrait of 
Peter painted in the text column of the same manu¬ 
script (Fig. 309). 

The hand of this painter can also be recognized in 
Erevan, Mat. 345, in the portraits of John and Mat¬ 
thew (Figs. 311, 310) painted on blue ground, and in 
several marginal figures as well. Matthew’s facial type 
recalls that of his portrait in the Freer Gospels (Figs. 
310, 296), but the correct proportions of the figures 
and the delicate modeling of the draperies reveal the 
work of a more competent artist. The complex archi¬ 
tectural setting, with several buildings seen from an 
angle, shows a further step in the attempt to create 
the illusion of three-dimensional space suggested by 
the representation of Jerusalem in the Freer Gospels 
(Fig. 301). 

With rare exceptions the marginal miniatures of 
Erevan, Mat. 345 and 4243 are single figures: por¬ 
traits of the prophets, the evangelists, and the au¬ 
thors of the Epistles. The only composition deserving 

47 Matevosian, Colophons, 397. Her name is recalled by 
Bishop John in the colophon of Erevan, Mat. 4243, fol. 
222V. Seven lines of the colophon, in the second column on 
fol. 324, have been erased and a later owner, T’oros, has 
written in his own name and those of his relatives. The 
principal colophon, on fol. 323V, after giving the date of 
the copy, 719 (= 1270), mentions King Het’um and Prince 
Levon, son of King Het’um. But in a colophon on fol. 25 iv, 
at the end of the Gospel of Luke, the scribe begs the readers 
to “remember in the Lord, the King of the Armenians Le¬ 
von and his pious queen Keran.” This note must have been 
added after the death of Het’um, that is after May 1270. 
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attention is the one figuring Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba in Erevan, Mat. 4243, a reverse image of the 
full-page miniature of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
376 (Figs. 312, 306). Once again the dialogue be¬ 
tween the two is suggested through their gestures: 
more timid in the case of the “bride,” bolder in that 
of the “bridegroom.” 

Several marginal figures in Erevan, Mat. 345 are 
wash drawings by a less able assistant who, occasion¬ 
ally, has used a different model. For instance, Daniel 
is attired in the typical Phrygian costume, whereas in 
Erevan, Mat. 4243 he wears a long tunic and chlamys 
(Figs. 313—14). The attitude is, however, the same in 
both miniatures: the right hand raised in the gesture 
of speech, the left one holding an open scroll, an at¬ 
titude repeated in several other portraits. The most 
interesting figures are those where the prophet holds 
the open scroll with both hands, the left one raised 
higher than the right, if the miniature is on the recto, 
the reverse position if it is painted on the verso (Figs. 
315-16). Similar types had already been represented 
by T’oros Roslin in the small bust figures of the lu¬ 
nettes of the Canon tables (Figs. 230-33); Roslin had 
also occasionally painted full-length figures but these 
occur more frequently in the manuscripts illustrated 
in the scriptoria directed by Bishop John. 

Prophets carrying open scrolls are well-known 
types in Byzantine art from the Early Christian pe¬ 
riod onward; they may be seen in mosaics and wall 
paintings, as well as manuscripts. Those figured in 
the Menologium of Basil II offer some of the closest 
parallels to the Armenian miniatures: for instance, 
the portraits of Zephaniah, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
and in particular that of Haggai, 48 for this icono- 
graphic type, where the unrolled end of the scroll is 
thrown over one arm, occurs more rarely, and the re¬ 
verse image is used for the same prophet in Erevan, 
Mat. 4243 (Fig. 317.) 

The Armenian miniatures can in no way be consid¬ 
ered direct copies; these iconographic types may have 
been transmitted through model books such as the 
one mentioned in the preceding chapter. I should 
like to consider it again in a somewhat different con¬ 
text. This manuscript, Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
1434, consists of two parts of different dates. A num¬ 
ber of drawings of the second part represent scenes 
that are well known in Byzantine art but rarely, if 
ever, used by Armenian painters. 49 The drawings of 
the first part, which may be termed a motif book 
rather than a model book, comprise ornaments, 

48 II Menologio di Basilio II, pp. 222, 382, 293, and 248. 

49 S. Der Nersessian, “Copies de peintures byzantines 
dans un carnet armenien de modeles,” in Etudes byz. et arm., 
673-81, figs. 435-43. 


single figures, and compositions that can be traced 
back to specific Armenian miniatures of different 
dates and different regions. 50 Several of these figures 
are of interest here, for they are undoubtedly copies 
of the miniatures of the Bible Erevan, Mat. 4243. For 
instance, on fol. 50 there is a replica of the image of 
Peter (Fig. 309), 51 an unusual iconographic type for 
this apostle; on the same page Daniel, holding an 
open scroll, is attired in a long tunic and a mantle as 
in Erevan, Mat. 4243 and not in the Phrygian cos¬ 
tume that he wears in the related manuscript of Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 345 (Figs. 313-14). On fol. 25V James holds 
an open scroll, 52 as in Erevan, Mat. 4243 (fol. 46), an 
iconographic type which, like that of Peter, is unusual 
for this apostle. The most telling example is the im¬ 
age of a bishop kneeling in front of a saint and 
blessed by him, drawn on this same page, for even if 
the prophets and apostles might have been copied 
from a manuscript related to Erevan, Mat. 4243, only 
in this Bible would the copyist have found the por¬ 
trait of Bishop John blessed by the evangelist John 
(Fig. 307). For, of all the portraits of John preserved 
in his manuscripts, this one alone shows this specific 
iconography, and there is no similar example of a do¬ 
nor portrait. 

Two other illustrated Gospel books written for 
Bishop John are known. The first, Cod. Arm. 1 of the 
Koniglichen Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Munich, 
was written in large part by Bishop John himself. It is 
decorated with fairly simple but delicately painted 
headpieces, incipit initials formed by the symbols of 
the evangelists, and the usual large marginal orna¬ 
ments. 53 The evangelist portraits seem to me to be 
later additions, in particular those of John and Pro- 
choros, which recall the paintings of some thirteenth- 
century manuscripts based on earlier Cilician minia¬ 
tures. The second Gospels, Erevan, Mat. 197, will be 
considered in the next chapter together with manu¬ 
scripts that are stylistically related. 

After John’s death in 1289 the activity in the scrip¬ 
toria he had directed virtually ceased. Only three 
manuscripts copied at Grner are known: the Gospels 
of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1864 and 2612, dated re¬ 
spectively 1292 and 1293, and the Bible of Erevan, 
Mat. 182 of 1303—4. Neither one of these codices is 

50 S. Der Nersessian, “Le carnet de modeles d’un minia- 
turiste armenien,” in Etudes byz. et arm., pp. 665—72, figs. 
418-34. 

51 Ibid., fig. 426. 

52 Ibid., fig. 423. 

53 Kalemkiar, Handschriften in der Koniglichen Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek, VI, 7—8; Miniaturen aus Handschriften in der 
Koniglichen Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen, ed. G. Lei- 
dinger, fasc. IV; E. Gratzl, Drei armenische Miniaturen - 
Handschriften (Munich, n.d.), pp. 7-15, pis. 1—18. 
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illustrated. No later manuscript written at Lisonka 
has thus far come to light. The scribes who had 
worked for Bishop John probably sought work else¬ 
where; Kostandin Aveztsi and Step’annos Vahkatsi 
were already at Sis in 1274, 54 and, as we shall see, the 
painter of Erevan, Mat. 4515, 345, and 4243 left Li¬ 
sonka about the same time. 

The beautiful Gospel book of the Topkapi Museum 
of Istanbul, 122, commissioned in 1273 by Ter Si¬ 
meon, the abbot of the monastery of Skevra, is 
adorned with the richly decorated leaves of the Letter 
of Eusebius and the Canon tables (fols. 7V-8; Fig. 
318), followed by two pages with the dedicatory in¬ 
scription written in gold uncials on blue ground (fols. 
gv-io; Fig. 319). Ornate headpieces are painted as 
usual on the incipit pages of the four Gospels (fols. 
13, 117, 182, 297; Figs. 320-22). In addition to the 
evangelist portraits (fols. 12, n6v, 181 v, 296V; Figs. 
320—22, 327), full-page miniatures of the Nativity 
and Baptism (fols. nv, 115V; Figs. 323-24) precede, 
respectively, the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. It is 
most probable that, originally, there were also full- 
page miniatures before the other two Gospels. The 
long colophon provides interesting information 
about contemporary events, some of which have not 
been recorded by the historians, and it recalls the ma¬ 
jor role played by the abbot Simeon during the early 
years of the rule of Levon II. The manuscript was 
copied by Step’annos, one of the leading scribes of 
Skevra, and illustrated by the painter Hovasap’. 55 
This name appears here for the first and, to my 
knowledge, the only time, but the man himself is no 
stranger for the study of the miniatures shows that 
he is the illustrator of the Gospels Erevan, Mat. 4515, 
the Bible Erevan, Mat. 4243, and the major part of 
the Bible Erevan, Mat. 345. Given the close relations 
between Bishop John and the monks of Skevra it is 
not surprising that when the abbot Simeon wished to 
own a handsome Gospels he should have invited one 
of the leading painters of Bishop John’s scriptorium. 

Matthew’s portraits in Erevan, Mat. 345 and in the 
Topkapi Gospels are undoubtedly the work of the 
same person, Hovasap’, so close is the resemblance in 
attitude, facial type, and figure style (Figs. 320 and 
310). This painter’s hand can also be recognized in 
Erevan, Mat. 4243, in the portrait of John with Pro- 
choros, in the representation of the evangelist bless¬ 
ing Bishop John, and, better still, in the miniature of 
Erevan, Mat. 4515 (Figs. 322, 307, 308). Three years 

54 See above, note 15. 

55 S. Der Nersessian, “Un evangile cilicien du Xllle sie- 
cle,” REArm, n.s. 4 (1967), 103—ig; repr. in Etudes byz. et 
arm., 563-75, figs. 318-51. See also Der Nersessian, Arme¬ 
nian Art, 143-44, figs. 101, 103. 


later when he illustrated the Topkapi Gospels, Hova¬ 
sap’ corrected the position of John’s head and, since 
this manuscript is slightly larger (23.7 x 16.5 cm ver¬ 
sus 17.8 X 12.8 cm), he extended the end of Procho- 
ros’ mantle in order to fill the space between the two 
figures. Otherwise the two miniatures are identical, 
even in the choice of colors: a bluish green tunic and 
a rose mantle for John, a purple tunic and a bluish 
green mantle for Prochoros. 

There are no corresponding miniatures for Mark 
and Luke: Erevan, Mat. 4243 begins with Revelation 
followed by the Epistles; in Erevan, Mat. 345, Mark 
and Luke are marginal, standing figures (fols. 668 
and 681), and in Erevan, Mat. 4515, the portraits of 
these evangelists are later additions. The icono- 
graphic type of Mark, sharpening his pen, appears 
here for the first time, and I shall consider it later 
with other, similar examples. Among the manuscripts 
discussed in the present chapter a comparable mini¬ 
ature for Luke exists only in Washington, Freer 
56.11. In both manuscripts Theophilus and the evan¬ 
gelist jointly hold the Gospel book (Figs. 321, 292). 
Except for minor details, we have the same icono- 
graphic type but the stylistic differences are quite 
marked; the figure painted by Hovasap’ is better pro¬ 
portioned and superior in artistic quality. 

In the twelfth-century Gospels of Venice, Mekhi- 
tharist Library 1635, the full-page miniatures of the 
Baptism and Crucifixion had been substituted for the 
evangelist portraits; here the Nativity and Baptism 56 
precede, respectively, the portraits of Matthew and 
Mark. The choice of subject thus conforms to Byz¬ 
antine usage. 57 In the Nativity (Fig. 323) the figures 
are small in relation to the picture space, for they oc¬ 
cupy only two-thirds of the height of the page instead 
of the entire surface as is usually the case in contem¬ 
porary manuscripts, for instance, Erevan, Mat. 10675 
illustrated by Roslin (Fig. 213). The painter has 
stressed the vertical accent: the central axis is formed 
by two angels, hands raised toward the star shining in 
the sky; the Virgin and the Christ child in the man¬ 
ger; and the bath of the Child. The lateral figures 
balance each other, avoiding, however, exact repeti¬ 
tion: one angel speaks to the Magi on the left, a sec¬ 
ond to the young shepherd on the right. Lower down 
Joseph and two shepherds are on either side of the 
central group of the midwives and Child. The Virgin 
usually faces the Magi, while here, head turned in the 
opposite direction, she seems to be speaking to the 
young shepherd. In some of the earliest Armenian 

s 6 Color reproductions in Andreassian, “Gospels,” pis. 

2 “ 3 - . . 

57 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 80 and note 2. 
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examples that include the Magi, Mary, head turned 
to the right, looks at the midwives and the Christ 
child, but these miniatures show the approach of the 
Kings and not their homage. 58 In the present instance 
Mary’s attitude is to be explained by the fact that a 
horizontal composition, such as that of the New Julfa 
Gospels 57/161, to be considered later (Fig. 345), has 
been changed into a vertical one. Consequently, the 
bath of the Christ child, instead of being close to 
Mary, has been moved to the center of the picture, 
separated from the Virgin by the high cliffs of the 
foreground. 

Rich colors enliven the composition: the bright red 
of the Virgin’s couch is echoed by the dress of the 
midwife’s young assistant, the mantles of two of the 
angels, and the youngest of the three kings. Blue, 
rose, purple, and a warm gray alternate in the other 
figures; the rocky surrounding is also painted in 
warm colors. 

The composition is remarkably close to that of the 
Byzantine miniature in the so-called Phocas Lection¬ 
ary of the Skevophylakion at Lavra. 59 There also the 
Virgin turns toward the young shepherd instead of 
watching the bath of the Christ child or receiving the 
homage of the Three Kings. Only minor differences 
exist between these two compositions, but the icono- 
graphic similarities bring even more to the fore the 
stylistic differences, such as the loss of the plastic feel¬ 
ing in the Armenian miniature, the tendency toward 
a more symmetrical composition as evidenced, for in¬ 
stance, by the position of the angels. 

The Baptism, which contains fewer figures, is a 
more spacious composition (Fig. 324). The river runs 
in a gorge between two high cliffs on the right before 
it widens, the diagonal brushstrokes suggesting a 
rapid flow; Christ, walking to the left, seems to be 
following the current. The Jordan River flowing 
from behind the cliffs had been suggested in Wash¬ 
ington, Freer 56.11 (Fig. 302), and by T’oros Roslin 
in the Ritual of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2027 (Fig. 198), 
but not in as clear or convincing a manner, for no 
cliffs had been painted on the right bank before the 
waters reached the rocky promontory where John 
stood. The allegory of the sea, an elegant female fig¬ 
ure pouring the water from an urn, represented in 
both the Freer and the Topkapi Gospels, is one of the 
very rare examples in Armenian manuscripts. 

58 For instance in the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 3784 (a.d. 
1057), and of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 3624 (a.d. 1041). 
Izmailova, “L’iconographie du cycle des fetes,” 131—35, figs. 
4 - 5 * 

59 \Veitzmann, “Das Evangelion im Skevophylakion zu 
Lawra83. 


The ornamental compositions of the Canon tables 
and the dedicatory pages of the Topkapi Gospels con¬ 
form, by and large, to the system already adopted in 
the Cilician manuscripts of the twelfth century (Figs, 
318—19). Varied and elegant ornaments, painted on 
gold ground, almost entirely cover the rectangles. 
Preference is given to the animal figures painted in 
the scrolls and in the lunettes of the arches: sirens are 
seen in profile, and two birds joined by a crowned 
human head are lodged in the spandrels. One also 
sees other fabulous creatures such as winged griffins 
or dragons with long knotted tails. New motifs ap¬ 
pear, for instance, double ogive-shaped arches (Fig. 
318) or triangles formed by upturned foils that pro¬ 
ject sharply at their point of intersection (Fig. 319). 
The heads of the peacocks, with interlocked necks, 
extend beyond the upper band of the frame and de¬ 
lineate the central motif between the confronted 
foxes. The capitals are formed by three heads 
arranged in a triangle and joined by the strings of 
their caps. This unusual shape is related to the 
“animal scrolls” of which we have an example in 
the headpiece of the first page of Luke’s Gospel 
(Fig. 321). 60 

A fifth manuscript can be attributed to the painter 
Hovasap’: the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 7644, copied 
for Smbat the Constable, the eldest brother of King 
Het’um and Bishop John. The colophon is lost but 
brief notes written by Smbat himself on folios 124, 
189, and 298V prove his ownership; 61 his death in 
1276 gives us the terminus ante quern for the copy of 
the manuscript. 62 Smbat, constable of the realm, the 
most important person after the king, was a man of 
great erudition. He is the author of a chronicle, the 
latter part of which is particularly important for it 
deals with events he himself witnessed and in which 
he often played an important role. 63 He translated 
from the French parts of the Assizes of Antioch and, 
as the original text is lost, Smbat’s translation is the 
only source for the study of this medieval code. He 
also adapted to the usages of his own time the Law 
Book composed by Mkhit’ar Gosh in 1184 in order to 

60 See Der Nersessian, Armenian Art, 144. 

61 Matevosian, Colophons, 457—58. 

62 Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 83—85, figs, ill, 32— 
37; Der Nersessian, “Un evangile cilicien du XHIe siecle,” 
in Etudes byz. et arm., 568, fig. 338; idem, Armenian Art, 143- 
44, fig. 102. 

63 See RHC, DocArm, I, 610-80. See also S. Akelian, The 
Chronicle of the Constable Smbat (in Armenian) (Venice-San 
Lazzaro, 1956). S. Der Nersessian, “The Armenian Chron¬ 
icle of the Constable Smpad or of the Royal Historian,” 
DOP 13 (1959), 143-68; repr. in Etudes byz. etarm., 353-77. 
Dedeyan, Smbat. 
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make it more useful for his contemporaries. He 
added versified colophons to some of the manu¬ 
scripts copied for him. 64 A letter written in French to 
his brother-in-law, Henry I of Cyprus, while he was 
on his way to the Mongol court, has been preserved 
by William of Nangis in his “Vie de Saint Louis” 65 
The manuscripts he owned—for instance, the Cate¬ 
gories of Aristotle, the Treatise on the Nature of Man at¬ 
tributed to Gregory of Nyssa, and the Scholia of Cyril 
of Alexandria—show his interest in Greek and Byz¬ 
antine philosophy and theology. We also learn from a 
brief note written by him that he had summarized (or 
written a commentary on) the Dialectica of John Dam¬ 
ascene. 66 Such was the man for whom Erevan, Mat. 
7644 was copied and illustrated. 

The manuscript is decorated with the usual set of 
ornate arcades for the Letter of Eusebius and the 
Canon tables (fols. iv-10), the portraits of the four 
evangelists, and the incipit pages of their Gospels 
(fols. liv—12, 124V—125, i8gv— igo, 302V—303; Figs. 
325—26, 328, 329—30). 67 There are, in addition, eight 
full-page miniatures of Gospel scenes. 68 But these, on 
single leaves of a different quality of vellum, attached 
by means of stubs to the other folios of the quire and 
painted in a style which differs fundamentally not 
only from the evangelist portraits but also from all 
other Cilician miniatures, do not belong to the origi¬ 
nal manuscript. Constable Smbat’s Gospels had been 
taken to Crimea, like many other Cilician manu¬ 
scripts. 69 It was already there in 1420 when the 
painter Kristosatur copied the Canon tables and the 
evangelist portraits in the manuscript of Erevan, Mat. 
7686 but, significantly, not the Gospel scenes. 70 The 
latter are, however, present in the codex of Vienna, 
Mekhitharist Library 543, illustrated by the same 
Kristosatur in 1432. 71 The Gospel scenes in Smbat’s 
manuscript must therefore have been added in Cri¬ 
mea between 1420 and 1432, probably by the painter 

64 Der Nersessian, “Constable Smpad,” in Etudes byz. et 
arm., 377. 

& 5 RHC, xx, 361-63. 

66 Der Nersessian, “Constable Smpad,” in Etudes byz. et 
arm., 377. 

67 Color reproductions in Dournovo, Min. arm., 98—99. 
Dournovo and Drampian, Miniatures, fig. 31 .La miniature 
armenienne , nos. 105—9. 

68 Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 84. Color repro¬ 
ductions in Dournovo, Min. Arm , 97, 100—101. Dournovo 
and Drampian, Miniatures, figs. 32-33. La miniature armen¬ 
ienne, nos. 161-62. 

69 E. Korkhmazian, Armianskaia Miniatiura Krima, XIV- 
XVII vv. (in Armenian with Russian title) (Erevan, 1978), 
24. 

70 Ibid., 61-62, figs. 37—40. 

71 Buschhausen and Buschhausen, Armenische Handschrif- 
ten, 138-43, pi. 32. 


Avetik who has written his name in the Crucifixion 
scene. 72 

The Canon tables and evangelist portraits belong 
undoubtedly to the original manuscript. The deco¬ 
rations of the former repeat those of the Topkapi 
Gospels with minor differences. For instance, the lat¬ 
eral motifs are slightly simpler as are occasionally the 
crowning motifs; the inscribed arches of Canons 9— 
10 are round instead of pointed as in the Topkapi 
Gospels. Such differences are but natural in the work 
of a painter who did not wish to repeat the same 
schemes; what is important is the identity in the style 
and quality of the miniatures of both manuscripts, 
the precision of the design, and the harmony of the 
colors. 

The same hand can also be recognized in the evan¬ 
gelist portraits of these two manuscripts as well as in 
the portrait of Matthew in Erevan, Mat. 345. In all 
three Gospels we have the same facial type of Mat¬ 
thew, and the same attitude of the evangelist writing 
on the recto page of the book leaning against his left 
knee (Figs. 325, 320, 310). Almost every fold of drap¬ 
ery is repeated in the three miniatures, but a fish- 
based lectern supports the open book in Smbat’s Gos¬ 
pels, whereas in the other two manuscripts an open 
scroll is thrown over a simple lectern; the desk itself, 
however, with the two phials, is similar to the one in 
Erevan, Mat. 345. The architectural setting also var¬ 
ies from one manuscript to the other. In Smbat’s Gos¬ 
pels, as well as in the Topkapi manuscript, Mark, 
slightly bent forward, is sharpening his pen (Figs. 
326-27). The rare use of this iconographic type in 
Armenian manuscripts makes one even more keenly 
aware of the close connection of these two Gospels. 
The resemblance between the two miniatures ex¬ 
tends, in this instance, to the accessories: the shapes 
of the chair, desk, lectern, and the column, with drap¬ 
ery flung over it, raised above the wall behind the 
desk. Only the buildings massed against the evange¬ 
list differ in these two manuscripts. 

Iconographic but not stylistic differences appear in 
the next two portraits. Luke, writing on the book 
leaning against his knee instead of being represented 
with Theophilus, repeats the type used for Matthew 
(Fig. 328). The most interesting miniature is, how¬ 
ever, John’s portrait (Fig. 329): the evangelist, seated 
frontally, has laid down the open book on the desk 
and, head turned around, one finger touching his 
lips, he looks up with awe and amazement at the 
blessing Hand of God issuing from the sky. Build¬ 
ings, some of them seen in perspective, occupy the 

72 Ibid., 141 .La miniature armenienne, 31. 
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background as they also do in the portraits of the 
other evangelists. Delicate pastel shades have been 
used for the draperies as in the other miniatures. 
John’s facial type and the position of his head recall 
his portrait in the Topkapi Gospels. 

Evangelists seated in frontal view and writing on 
the vellum sheet lying on their lap occur in Armenian 
manuscripts of the eleventh century, 73 as they did ear¬ 
lier in Byzantine art. During the Palaeologan period 
these types were revived, and in some instances, John 
in three-quarter view, head turned around, looks at 
the rays of light descending from heaven. 74 But the 
miniature painted by Hovasap’ differs from these 
Byzantine examples: the stately figures of even such 
outstanding Byzantine examples as the portraits of 
John in codex M351 in the Walters Art Gallery in Bal¬ 
timore or that of Matthew in the Gospel book for¬ 
merly in the Phillips Gallery [and now codex Ludwig 
II 5 in the J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu] 75 lack the 
intensity of feeling expressed in the portrait of the 
divinely inspired evangelist of the Armenian minia¬ 
ture. 

The comparisons made above show that we have in 
this Gospel book a fifth manuscript illustrated by 
Hovasap’. The Canon tables could be compared only 
with the Topkapi manuscript for they have been 
either replaced, as in Erevan, Mat. 4515, or have been 
omitted as in the other two Erevan manuscripts. For 
Mark and Luke also we have corresponding minia¬ 
tures only in the Topkapi manuscript, but Matthew’s 
portrait is related to his image in both the Topkapi 
Gospels and Erevan, Mat. 345. I am inclined to think 
that this Gospel book was illustrated in one of Bishop 
John’s scriptoria, possibly at Lisonka rather than at 
Skevra, for two reasons. First, it seems more probable 
that Smbat would have commissioned his manuscript 
to his younger brother, Bishop John, rather than to a 
scribe at Skevra. Second, given the special devotion 
of Bishop John for the evangelist John, the miniature 
of the divinely inspired figure could have been cre¬ 
ated under his guidance, even though in Erevan, 
Mat. 4515 we have the traditional composition with 
the scribe Prochoros. If my hypothesis is well 
founded, Erevan, Mat. 7644 was illustrated shortly 
before 1273. But whatever the exact date may be, the 

73 This type had been used for Mark in the Gospels of 
Mughni (Erevan, Mat. 7736) and in the related Gospels of 
a.d. 1053 and a.d. 1060 (Erevan, Mat. 3793 and 10099). 
See T. A. Izmailova, Miniature armenienne. Hohannes San- 
doughkavanetsi (in Armenian, Russian, and French) (Erevan, 
1986), figs. 22, 12, 3. 

74 Buchthal, “A Byzantine Miniature,” 132. 

75 Ibid., 131, fig. 6; idem, “An Unknown Byzantine Man¬ 
uscript of the Thirteenth Century,” The Connoisseur 155 
(April 1964), 218, color pi. 1. 


attribution of Hovasap’ is not to be questioned and 
his name can now be added to those of the prominent 
Cilician painters of the third quarter of the thirteenth 
century. 

An equally gifted painter illustrated the Gospels of 
Erevan, Mat. 7648, which unfortunately has lost 
many of its miniatured leaves together with its colo¬ 
phon. 76 The following ornate pages are preserved: 
fol. 1, Canon table no. 2; fols. 2, 83, 136, and 228, 
incipit pages of the four Gospels (Fig. 331); fol. 83V, 
portrait of Mark (Fig. 332). The decorations of the 
Canon table and incipit pages repeat, with slight var¬ 
iations, those of the Topkapi Gospels and, as in the 
latter, the text is written in zoomorphic letters (Fig. 
331). In Mark’s portrait, the setting, with the building 
seen in perspective, the column partly covered with a 
red drapery, the low desk, the fish-based lectern, the 
name of the evangelist written in uncials on the up¬ 
per band of the frame, are all characteristic features 
of the manuscripts seen above. The iconographic 
type of Mark, writing on the open page of the book 
leaning against his knee, is comparable to that of Mat¬ 
thew in the Topkapi Gospels and in Erevan, Mat. 
7644 (Figs. 332, 320, 325), but the style is quite dif¬ 
ferent. The evangelist, clad in a warm yellow tunic 
and a bluish gray mantle, is seated in a more relaxed 
pose as he bends forward to write on the open page 
of his book. His mantle is bunched as usual at the 
waist, but the folds no longer form a separate band, 
they pass gradually into the curvilinear ones of the 
heavy thigh, framed by the notches of the outer fold. 
The loose end of the mantle, held by the left hand at 
the same time as the book, falls close to the leg. The 
relatively simple design of the draperies, the more 
solid, three-dimensional form recall the late manner 
of T’oros Roslin as seen, for instance, in the evange¬ 
list portrait of Erevan, Mat. 10675 an d> better still, in 
the stately figure of Christ enthroned in the Last 
Judgment scene of the same manuscript (Figs. 189, 
223). We have thus an example of the convergence of 
two slightly different artistic trends, one exemplified 
by the paintings of T’oros Roslin, the other by those 
of Hovasap’. 

There was constant intercourse between the differ¬ 
ent monasteries and, occasionally, the miniatures re¬ 
peat the types figured in manuscripts illustrated in a 
scriptorium other than the one in which the painter 
was working. Such is the case of the evangelist por¬ 
traits of the small Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 600, which Kostandin Hrip’simetsi copied in 

?6 Der Nersessian, “Un Evangile cilicien du Xllle siecle,” 
574, figs. 344 — 45 - Color reproductions in La miniature ar¬ 
menienne, nos. 110—11. 
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1269 for his personal use at the church of St. Hrip’- 
sime at Sis. 77 Matthew, writing on the open pages of 
his book, and Mark, sharpening his pen (Figs. 333— 
34), repeat the types used by Hovasap’ in the Gospels 
of Topkapi and Erevan, Mat. 7644 (Figs. 320, 325- 
26, 27). Luke and John, with Prochoros (Figs. 336— 
37), are figured as in Erevan, Mat. 7644; Topkapi 
122; and Erevan, Mat. 4515 (Figs. 328, 322, 308). 
The architectural or landscape settings are also re¬ 
lated to those in the Gospels illustrated by Hovasap’. 
But the Venice manuscript, written on paper, is a 
more modest work, and the miniatures in wash draw¬ 
ing cannot compare in artistic quality with those con¬ 
sidered above. Kostandin Hrip’simetsi shows greater 
ability in the ornamental design of the headpieces, 
especially in that of the Gospel of Mark with the rep¬ 
resentation of a centaur and fighting animals (Fig. 
335 )- 

The Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 3628, a much 
finer work, shows on the contrary definite connec¬ 
tions with the scriptorium of Hromkla. It was copied 
in 1275 by the deacon Astuatsatur Gaznuk for the 
priests Barsegh and Step’annos, under the aegis of 
the church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus at Mamistra. 78 
This Gospel book and that of Galata-Istanbul 35, 
dated 1223, are among the few extant manuscripts 
illustrated at Mamistra, the second important town of 
Cilicia. Prince Levon was knighted there in 1256; his 
father, Het’um I, had invited a noble company on 
that occasion, among others his son-in-law Bohe- 
mond, prince of Antioch and count of Tripolis, and 
Julian, lord of Sidon. 79 After the disastrous Egyptian 
raids of 1266 Mamistra became the seat of govern¬ 
ment for a while, and it was there that Hakob, the 
successor of Kostandin I, was elected catholicos in 
February 1268, at the church of St. Sergius, 80 prob¬ 
ably the same church under the aegis of which the 
present manuscript was copied. 

77 Sarghissian, Catalogue, I, cols. 653-58. Rhodes, An An¬ 
notated List , no. 336. Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 64— 
66, fig. 368. The portraits of the evangelists are on single 
leaves, mounted on stubs, but they always formed part of 
the manuscript for the inscriptions on the lower margin 
bear the name of the scribe Kostandin, and they are in the 
same handwriting as the rest of the manuscript. The scribe 
Kostandin Hrip’simetsi of the Venice Gospels should not be 
confused with the Kostandin who signed the portraits of 
the Freer Gospels, for his handwriting is not only much less 
elegant but it also shows marked differences in the shapes 
of the letters. 

78 Hovsep’ian, “Kostandin I,” 37—38. Sotheby, Catalogue 
of March 14, 1967, Lot 3, pp. 12-13; portrait of Matthew, 
back cover of silver gilt binding. The manuscript, previ¬ 
ously at Sivri Hisar, was brought to Jerusalem after World 
War I. 

7 9 Dedeyan, Smhat, 100. 

80 Ibid., 122. 


The ornamental compositions of the Canon tables, 
dedicatory inscription, and headpieces conform to 
the types used at Hromkla, 81 even though the text of 
the dedication, in which only the scribe’s name is re¬ 
corded and not those of the sponsors, differs from 
the one customarily used by Roslin, and is written in 
small, angular uncials. The three evangelist portraits 
(that of Luke is lost), with their simple architectural 
settings (Figs. 338-40), are also closer to those 
painted by Roslin than they are to the corresponding 
miniatures of the manuscripts illustrated in the scrip¬ 
toria under the jurisdiction of Bishop John, but the 
figures are more slender and the lines more fluid. As¬ 
tuatsatur favors more delicate tonalities, such as light 
blue, with off-white highlights, and a salmon pink 
used alternately for tunic and mantle; only Prochoros 
wears a dark green tunic and a violet mantle. Mark’s 
pensive attitude (Fig. 339) may be seen occasionally 
in Roslin’s manuscripts, for instance in Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 2 51, 82 but more often in the manuscripts 
of the last quarter of the thirteenth century, to be 
considered in the next chapter. It is also in this later 
group that John stands frequently on the right, al¬ 
though we have an earlier example in Washington, 
Freer 56.11 (Figs. 340, 294). However, the strange 
“dancing” attitude may be due to the fact that the 
model has been reversed, a model similar to the min¬ 
iature of Queen Keran’s Gospels where John stands 
on the left with the right foot forward (Fig. 407). Fi¬ 
nally, it is again in this later group of manuscripts that 
Prochoros is occasionally seated on a low mound, as 
he is here. Thus, in some respects, this manuscript 
stands on the threshold of the new trends of Cilician 
painting: in figure style and technique it is allied with 
the miniatures of T’oros Roslin, while certain icono- 
graphic details have their counterparts in the works 
of the last quarter of the century, where they will be 
further developed. 

Among the manuscripts considered in the present 
chapter, only the Gospels of Washington, Freer 56.11 
had a narrative illustration. A more extensive cycle 
had been envisaged for Gospels 57/161 of the Mon¬ 
astery of the Holy Savior in New Julfa. 83 Since the 

81 The order of these pages is disturbed: fols. 2—3, Letter 
to Eusebius; fols. 6—7, Canons 1-2; fol. 10, Canon 3; fol. 
11, Canons 7—8; fols. 14—15, Canons 9—10; fols. 18—19, 
Dedicatory inscription; fol. 22, Canons 5-6; fol. 23, Canons 
4—5. The sponsors are not mentioned in the dedicatory in¬ 
scription, but only the scribe Astuatsatur; this shows that he 
illustrated as well as copied the manuscript. 

82 See Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, fig. 49. 

83 Ter Avetissian, Katalog Neu-Djoulfa, I, 213—14. Der 
Nersessian, “Un Evangile cilicien du Xllle siecle,” 569—70, 
fig. 341. A. Mekhitarian, “Un bel Evangile armenien du 
XIHe siecle,” in Miscellanea in honorem Josephi Vergote, OLP 
6—7 (1975-76), 389—95, pis. xiv-xv. For a full description 
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colophon is lost, neither the date nor the scriptorium 
is known. The dedicatory inscription on fols. 3V and 
13, however, provides us with the names of the spon¬ 
sor, Kostandin, lord of Kopitar, and his sons, Het’um, 
Levon, Halkam, and Grigor. A brief note on fol. 172 
begs the readers to remember in the Lord the pious 
prince of princes Kostandin, lord of Kopitar, to¬ 
gether with his sons, as well as the scribe Ruben. 
None of the persons named in these colophons is 
known through historical or other sources. A Kostan¬ 
din, lord of Kopitar, was present at the coronation of 
King Levon in 1198, but the style of the miniatures 
and ornaments precludes such an early date. The 
next lord of Kopitar mentioned by the historians was 
Oshin, one of the members of the Council of Sis in 
1307. 84 The palaeography and the style of the illus¬ 
trations are our only guides for ascribing the manu¬ 
script to the second half and, more probably, to the 
last quarter of the thirteenth century. 

The text is exceptionally written in a single column. 
The miniatures precede the pericope that they illus¬ 
trate and occupy a space equal to three or four text 
lines, except for the Transfiguration (fol. 57V) and 
the Entry into Jerusalem (fol. 67V), which cover the 
greater part of the page. The miniatures on fols. 17V, 
i8v, and 20V (Joseph and Mary, Nativity, Baptism) 
are also somewhat larger than the others because 
they have been extended into the lower or upper 
margin of the page. On folios 15V-17, the medallion 
figures of Christ’s ancestors are painted in the mar¬ 
gins. A very detailed cycle had been envisaged, but 
ornamental designs, probably added later, occupy a 
number of spaces in the Gospel of Matthew, 85 and all 
those of the Gospels of Mark and Luke. The minia¬ 
tures of the Gospel of John date in the sixteenth to 
seventeenth centuries, judging from their style. 

The rich decorations of the Canon tables and ded¬ 
icatory inscription, written in uncials on gold ground, 
are closely allied to those of the Topkapi Gospels and 
Erevan, Mat. 7644. 86 Matthew’s portrait is also icono- 
graphically related to the corresponding figure in 
these two manuscripts (Figs. 341, 320, 325): he is 
seated in exactly the same attitude, in front of a sim¬ 
ilar architectural complex. In order to make room for 


of the manuscript, see Der Nersessian and Mekhitarian, 
Miniatures armeniennes d’Ispahan, 36-37, 197-99, 6g s - 11_ 
2 9 - 

8 4Der Nersessian, “Un Evangile cilicien du XUIe siecle ” 
in Etudes byz. et arm., p. 570 and note 28. 

Eight spaces on the folios between 57V and 67V and 
eight other spaces between fols. 70V and 83V were not used 
and were covered with simple ornaments. 

86 See Der Nersessian and Mekhitarian, Miniatures armen¬ 
iennes dlspahan, figs. 12 and 28. 


the donor—a middle-aged man kneeling before the 
evangelist—the desk has been eliminated and the 
fish-based lectern incongruously placed on a horizon¬ 
tal band, which elsewhere is the upper part of the 
wall. The style differs from that of the painter Hova- 
sap\ Matthew’s facial type is less idealized; his figure 
is heavier, more muscular, and the complex folds of 
his blue mantle, edged with a gold band, are treated 
in a more linear manner. 

The illustration of the text begins with the medal¬ 
lion portraits of the ancestors of Christ, and since 
Abraham is mentioned in verse 1, he has been rep¬ 
resented under the marginal ornament on fol. 15 
(Fig. 342). The decoration of this page is again com¬ 
parable to the composition of the Topkapi manu¬ 
script; the ornaments of the headpiece repeat, with 
but slight variation, those of Luke’s headpiece, and in 
both manuscripts the text is written in zoomorphic 
letters. The series of ancestor portraits continues on 
fols. 15V-17 and ends with the larger medallion por¬ 
trait of the youthful Christ, next to verse 16 (Fig. 
343). But as the beginning of verse 17, “so all the gen¬ 
erations from Abraham to David,” is written on this 
page, the painter has added David’s portrait under 
that of Christ. All these figures are in three-quarter 
view, hand raised in the gesture of speech, or holding 
an open scroll. 

These medallion figures, and the three narrative 
scenes which follow, are by the painter of Matthew’s 
portrait. The order of events has been reversed in the 
first miniature (Fig. 344), the angel appearing to Jo¬ 
seph in his sleep illustrates Matthew 1:20-23, while 
the second scene refers to verses 18—19; “when . . . 
Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came to¬ 
gether, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost. 
Then Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not 
willing to make her a public example, was minded to 
put her away privily.” In a discreet but perfectly dear 
manner, through the modeling of the tunic and the 
way in which Mary draws back her mantle with her 
left hand, revealing her form, the painter has indi¬ 
cated that Mary is pregnant. 87 His realistic approach 
also appears in the troubled expression of both Jo¬ 
seph and Mary, and in the latter’s facial type, so dif- 

87 Scenes inspired by the apocryphal gospels are some¬ 
times included in Byzantine narrative cycles; among these, 
Joseph taking leave of the Virgin before the Annunciation 
is represented by Mary and Joseph sitting together in their 
house, very much like the Armenian miniature: J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Iconography of the Cycle of the Life 
of the Virgin,” The Kariye Djami, ed. Paul Underwood 
(Princeton, 1975), IV, 185; see especially fig. 26. In the 
scene usually designated as Joseph reproaching the Virgin, 
which textually is a development of Matt. 1:19, Joseph and 
Mary are shown standing; ibid., pp. 190—91. 
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ferent from the tender and elegant maiden painted 
by Roslin. 

The next two miniatures, the Nativity and the Bap¬ 
tism, also show iconographic convergencies with and 
stylistic differences from the compositions of the Top- 
kapi Gospels. In the Nativity (Figs. 345,323) the bath 
of the Child is correctly placed slightly to the right, 
where it can be seen by Mary. There are but minor 
differences in the attitudes of Joseph and the mid¬ 
wives; a young shepherd playing the flute has been 
added to the scene: he is seated on a high rock in the 
upper right corner, his back turned to the angel an¬ 
nouncing the good tidings. The bright reds used for 
one of the angels, the young king, the couch of the 
Virgin, and the midwife seated with the Child on her 
knee again enliven the scene. The differences are pri¬ 
marily stylistic: the facial types with snub noses do not 
have the distinction and nobility of the figures by 
Hovasap’ and, for lack of adequate space, the large 
expanse of the upper half of the miniature has been 
suppressed. 

In the Baptism (Figs. 346, 324) the river again 
gushes forth from the upper right of the miniatures, 
but the rocky hills on the left have been omitted. Je¬ 
sus, wearing a loin cloth, is a heavy muscular youth, 
and a male figure with overturned pitcher personi¬ 
fying the Jordan has been substituted for the elegant 
allegory of the sea. The dove descending on Jesus, in 
conformity with the Gospel text, has been eliminated 
and replaced by an angel. 

From fol. 22v to 69 the miniatures, varying in 
height from three to six text lines, are painted in 
lighter tonalities and in an entirely different style. 
Those from 22V to 35V comprise consecutive episodes 
without a clear separation between them, and figures 
extraneous to the text have occasionally been added. 
For instance on fol. 29V (Fig. 347), the first scene 
shows Christ speaking to two men clad in rich robes, 
neither one of whom is mentioned in the pericope 
that follows (Matt. 7:1-8:17). The next scenes illus¬ 
trate Matt. 8:2-17: Christ heals the leper; addresses 
the centurion of Capernaum; heals Peter’s mother-in- 
law; and finally heals the sick, the latter being figured 
on a smaller scale. 

Beginning with fol. 36, the miniatures are, for the 
most part, by the hand of a more skilled painter, and 
the successive episodes are more clearly separated 
from each other. On fol. 52, illustrating Matt. 14:22- 
36 (Fig. 348), we see Christ, who had gone “into the 
mountain apart to pray”; next we see him in the boat 
with the apostles, stretching his hand to Peter walking 
on the water; and finally speaking to the people in 
the land of Gennesaret. At other times a single mo¬ 
ment has been chosen. For instance, in the miniature 


illustrating Matt. 15:21-28 (Fig. 349), the painter has 
not shown the woman of Canaan following Christ, 
nor his conversation with her; instead he has chosen 
the moment when the “disciples came and besought 
him, saying, Send her away; for she crieth after us” 
(v. 23). We see the apostles who surround Jesus and 
speak vehemently, while the woman stands still await¬ 
ing Christ’s answer. The architectural or landscape 
setting is often given greater prominence than war¬ 
ranted by the text. Thus on fol. 40 (Fig. 350) John, 
sending one of his disciples to Jesus, is seated before 
the gate of a building representing his prison (Matt. 
11.2), but there is no textual basis for the sumptuous 
hall in which Jesus receives John’s messengers, nor 
for the mountainous landscape in the midst of which 
Christ is seated, hands raised toward the blessing 
Hand of God (fol. 42, Fig. 351). This miniature 
is painted after the reproaches to the impenitent 
cities: Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, and 
the painter has imagined that the ardent prayer 
to the Father which immediately follows (Matt. 
11:25-30) could only have been uttered in absolute 
solitude. 

Salome’s dance is painted in a different vein, as be¬ 
fits the subject (fol. 50V, Fig. 352, Matt. 14:3-12). 
Roslin had represented Herod “and them which sat 
with him” around a table, while Salome dancing, or 
holding the head of John the Baptist, was relegated 
to the background (Figs. 271, 272). Here the banquet 
hall of the palace is suggested by the ornate veil hang¬ 
ing below the crenellated wall that joins two domed 
structures; the table has been omitted in order to 
make room for the principal figure, Salome, who 
dances watched by Herod and a court dignitary. A 
further important difference is revealed in Salome’s 
costume. In Roslin’s miniature she was attired like the 
elegant ladies of the Cilician nobility; here she wears 
a tight bodice and trousers, the costume of profes¬ 
sional dancers as seen in contemporary Muslim art. 
The next two scenes, John’s beheading and his head 
brought on a salver, are reversed, in order to place 
the soldier carrying John’s severed head close to Sa¬ 
lome. 

I cannot examine all the miniatures of this narra¬ 
tive cycle, some of which are by a less skilled hand. I 
shall consider only the large miniatures of the Trans¬ 
figuration and the Entry into Jerusalem. In the 
Transfiguration (fol. 57V, Fig. 353, Matt. 16:28 ff), 
Christ, in white garments, with delicate pink lines in¬ 
dicating the folds, stands against the starlit blue au¬ 
reole, turned slightly toward Moses but head turned 
toward Elijah, a movement emphasized by the float¬ 
ing end of his mantle. Moses and Elijah, slightly bent 
forward, extend their hands as though in conversa- 
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tion with Christ. The upper half of the miniature has 
a gold background, but the hills, at the foot of which 
the apostles are kneeling, prostrate, or seated, have 
not been colored and only a few dark lines suggest 
the jagged contours. The composition, and in partic¬ 
ular Christ’s attitude, recalls the corresponding scene 
of Washington, Freer 56.11 88 and even more Roslin’s 
painting in Erevan, Mat. 10675 (Fig- 203). A similar 
group had been represented earlier in Byzantine art, 
on an iconostasis beam at Mount Sinai. In discussing 
this scene Kurt Weitzmann called attention to the fact 
that “Christ, usually rendered in strong axiality, turns 
slightly toward Moses as if talking to him, a motion 
that finds response in the highly agitated pose of 
Moses who raises his hand in a gesture of speech.” 89 
The Byzantine painting is a work of superior artistic 
quality, but the interaction between the three figures 
is better expressed in the Armenian miniature, for 
not only is Christ turned more toward Moses, but 
there is also a countermovement as he looks around 
at Elijah. 

The Entry into Jerusalem (fol. 67V, Fig. 354, Matt. 
21:8-11), though stylistically related to the Transfig¬ 
uration, is a less interesting composition. In each one 
of the two groups—the apostles who follow Jesus, the 
Jews who welcome him—there is the same monoto¬ 
nous repetition of almost identical figures. The dark 
tree, on which a boy stands in precarious equilibrium, 
looks like a large inkspot on the gold ground. In this 
miniature, as well as in those beginning with fol. 62V, 
the features have not been drawn; this is also the case 
for the portraits of Eusebius and Carpianus on fols. 
2V and 12. It seems strange that for such small faces 
where the features would have been indicated by a 
few lines, as they are in all the miniatures beginning 
with fol. 22v, the artist who painted the figures 
should have left the faces blank, presumably to be 
completed later on by another artist. 

Several spaces preceding or following the Entry 
into Jerusalem are filled with ornamental designs, 
and when the narrative illustration is resumed on fol. 
84V, the miniatures are painted in an entirely differ¬ 
ent style. These, and the portraits of Mark, Luke, and 
John, will be considered in the next chapter, together 

88 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 189. 

89 Weitzmann, “Byzantium and the West,” 62, fig. 23. See 
above, p. 58 and note 34. 


with the paintings with which they are stylistically al¬ 
lied. 90 

The festival scenes showed iconographic connec¬ 
tions with the paintings of other Cilician manuscripts, 
but the narrative cycle differs as much from the mar¬ 
ginal miniatures of Washington, Freer 56.11 as it 
does from those in Roslin’s manuscripts. It is clear 
that in the minor episodes of the life of Christ the 
artist enjoyed greater freedom; consequently, when¬ 
ever a connection can be noted in these it acquires 
greater significance. 

I have left to the end the single leaf of the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum in Cambridge (McClean 201) with the 
portraits of Luke and Theophilus 91 painted in a bold 
style that differs as much from that of the miniatures 
considered thus far as it does from those to be dis¬ 
cussed below (Fig. 355). The iconographic type itself, 
absent from the works of Hromkla, shows but slight 
variations from that of the miniatures of the Freer 
and Topkapi Gospels (Figs. 292 and 321); a youth has 
been added, and Theophilus, instead of holding a 
book jointly with Luke, presents one bearing the in¬ 
scription “and behold Jesus commanded.” He wears a 
red mantle that covers both arms, not a chlamys. 
These variants, namely the book presented by Theo¬ 
philus, his costume, and also his facial type, recur in 
Queen Keran’s Gospels, Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2563, 
to be considered later (fig. 405). But I have thought 
it preferable to include the McClean miniature in the 
present chapter because of the absence of gold hatch¬ 
ings on the draperies of the evangelist, a technique 
characteristic of Queen Keran’s Gospels and related 
manuscripts. Moreover, minor details recall the min¬ 
iatures considered above, for instance, the shape of 
the stool studded with precious stones, viewed 
slightly in perspective, and the way in which the loose 
end of the mantle falls in billowing folds. But the 
plastic treatment of the light green mantle, modeled 
with free brushstrokes, as well as that of the expres¬ 
sive face are markedly different. As already noted by 
Otto Kurz, who first published it, “this remarkable 
miniature remains isolated.” 92 

90 See below, pp. 138, 141, 152, Figs. 416-18, 477-81. 

91 Rhodes, An Annotated List, no. 69. Der Nersessian, Ches¬ 
ter Beatty Library, 61, note 7; idem, Freer Manuscripts, p. 64. 
Kurz, “Three Armenian Miniatures,” 272—75, fig. 1. 

9 * Kurz, “Three Armenian Miniatures,” 275. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Thirteenth Century: The Royal and 
Princely Manuscripts 


Throughout the twelfth and during the greater 
part of the thirteenth century, the principal scriptoria 
were those of the patriarchal see and the important 
monasteries such as Drazark, Skevra, and Grner and 
its dependencies. The patrons of the luxury manu¬ 
scripts had been the catholicos, the abbots, the high 
dignitaries of the Church, and only occasionally lay¬ 
men, for example, the princes of the house of Lam- 
bron. After the accession to the throne of Het’um, a 
scion of the same noble family, princely patronage 
gained steadily in importance and superseded that of 
the Church. With but rare exceptions, the illustrated 
manuscripts of the last thirty years of the century 
were royal or princely commissions. 

King Levon, who already as prince had commis¬ 
sioned a Gospel book to T’oros Roslin (Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 2660), became one of the principal art pa¬ 
trons. He ordered for his personal use the Psalter of 
London, British Library, Or. 13804, and the Breviary 
of the same library, Or. 13993; he also sent manu¬ 
scripts as presents to monasteries outside Cilicia, for 
instance to the Armenian establishments in Italy. 1 
Queen Reran vied with her husband: the finest man¬ 
uscript of the period, the Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 2563, was written and illustrated at her com¬ 
mand and she ordered a simpler one for her personal 
use (Erevan, Mat. 6764). Prince Vasak, the sponsor of 
Washington, Freer 32.18, illustrated by Roslin, com¬ 
missioned another painter to illustrate the Gospels 
now in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2568. Het’um, as prince 
and later king, followed his parents’ example; the 
Lectionary of Erevan, Mat. 979, copied while he was 
still a prince, is one of the most extensively illustrated 
manuscripts of the period; the Bible of Erevan, Mat. 
180 of the year 1295 is a simpler work. The relatives 
of the kings followed their example; for instance, 
Marshal Oshin, Queen Keran’s uncle, the sponsor of 

1 In 1279 King Levon sent a Lectionary to the church of 
St. Matthew in Perugia. See Matevosian, Colophons, 489. 


the Gospels of New York, Pierpont Morgan Library 
740, or Kostandin the Coronant who commissioned 
the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 2629, and of course 
Bishop John whose last order, Erevan, Mat. 197, was 
completed shortly before his death. 

Strangely enough, the scribe’s name is rarely re¬ 
corded in these manuscripts, and that of the painter 
never. It is true that sometimes the scribe was also the 
painter, as was T’oros Roslin, but in the present in¬ 
stance we have no definite information that the 
scribes whose names are recorded were also respon¬ 
sible for the paintings. The place of the copy is also 
rarely specified, but in a few instances it can be deter¬ 
mined through internal evidence. The monastery of 
Skevra is mentioned once, in the Gospel book written 
for Queen Keran’s personal use (Erevan, Mat. 6764). 
Het’um’s Lectionary (Erevan, Mat. 979) must also 
have been written there, for in the colophon he is re¬ 
ferred to as “ our pious baron Het’um,” and we know 
that he had been appointed lord of Lambron and had 
resided at Skevra before his father’s death. The cap¬ 
ital, Sis, is recalled twice. In Marshal Oshin’s Gospels 
(New York, Pierpont Morgan Library 740), Kostan¬ 
din Aveztsi specifies that he wrote this manuscript at 
Sis, under the shelter of the Holy Cross and the Holy 
Archangels; while in King Levon’s Psalter (London, 
British Library, Or. 13804) the scribe Hohan only re¬ 
fers to Sis. The name of the capital is not mentioned 
in Queen Keran’s Gospel (Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2563), but the manuscript had been written by the 
scribe Avetis and we know from other sources that 
Avetis usually resided at Sis. 

Thus we lack all specific information as to the 
painters, and the scriptoria are rarely mentioned, yet 
the stylistic and iconographic relations between the 
principal manuscripts of the last quarter of the thir¬ 
teenth century suggest the existence of a center 
where the new style took birth and developed, and 
from which it spread to other cities or monasteries. 
One is tempted to think that this was the capital. 
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where a kind of “palace school” may have existed, but 
no evidence has as yet come to light to corroborate 
this hypothesis. 

Faced with this anonymity, a rare occurrence in Ar¬ 
menian manuscripts, and influenced by the prestige 
of T’oros Roslin, the finest examples of the late thir¬ 
teenth century devoid of a painter’s name had some¬ 
times been attributed to him. 2 Such attributions are 
no longer accepted; it is nevertheless important to 
show the fundamental stylistic differences between 
the paintings of these manuscripts and Roslin’s mini¬ 
atures. I shall therefore compare two miniatures of 
Queen Keran’s Gospels with the corresponding com¬ 
positions of Roslin’s latest dated work, Erevan, Mat. 
10675 °f A D - 1268, before turning to the general 
study of the manuscripts of the late thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

In the Incredulity of Thomas we have the same un¬ 
usual iconography in both manuscripts: Christ stands 
in front of the mountain and the “closed doors” are 
relegated to the side (Figs. 356, 227). Except for the 
fact that in Keran’s Gospels Christ does not carry the 
cross and the apostles are grouped at the side, and 
not in front, of the mountain, we have the same com¬ 
position, but the mood of each painting is entirely 
different. In Keran’s Gospels an emotional tension is 
created through Christ’s expression and his decisive 
gesture as he bares his side and sways when Thomas 
touches the wound. The darker tonalities of some of 
the draperies in Keran’s Gospels—for instance, the 
brown tunic of the first apostle instead of the light 
pink and blue draperies of Thomas and Peter—also 
confer a more dramatic character to the scene. This 
is further enhanced by the use of a deep blue instead 
of gold for the interior of the cavelike mountain. Fi¬ 
nally, gold hatchings cover the draperies, a technique 
common to this and related manuscripts, but never 
used by Roslin. 

The contrast between the tense, dramatic mood of 
the miniatures of Keran’s Gospels and the serene and 
tender one of Roslin’s compositions comes again to 
the fore when one confronts the Deesis group above 
the royal portraits with the one in the Last Judgment 
scene painted by Roslin in 1268 (Figs. 641, 223). 
Where one might have expected a severe judge we 
see the compassionate savior, and where Christ 
blesses the royal couple and their children he has an 
almost frowning expression. Christ is seated in the 
same attitude in both manuscripts and his mantle is 
draped in the same manner, but in Keran’s Gospels 

2 See for instance Dournovo, Min. arm., 106-39. Dour- 
novo and Drampian, Miniatures, pis. 34-49, 51-52, and pp. 
229-31. 


the sinuous circumvolutions of the folds across the 
lap are multiplied, and the angular contours of the 
folds, spreading like a fan between the legs, are em¬ 
phasized. 

These divergencies, which can be corroborated by 
many other examples, could not occur in the course 
of a few years in the style of a mature and experi¬ 
enced artist like T’oros Roslin. They show the work 
of a painter who may have been trained in the same 
milieu, as suggested by the frequent use of almost 
identical iconographic types, but who had a different 
artistic temperament, and thus gave a new direction 
to Cilician miniature painting. In bringing to the 
fore, through these two examples, the dynamic as¬ 
pects of this anonymous painter’s style, one should 
not lose sight of other traits, for instance, the delicacy 
of his line, or the elegance of such figures as the angel 
in the Annunciation, or Christ in the Baptism (Figs. 
384, 362). These will be considered as we examine 
the illustrations of Keran’s Gospels in conjunction 
with those of other manuscripts of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, following a brief description 
of each one of these manuscripts decorated with min¬ 
iatures other than merely evangelist portraits. 

Queen Keran’s Gospels, completed in 1272, was 
probably commissioned on the occasion of her coro¬ 
nation with her consort. King Levon. 3 In the long col¬ 
ophon where all the members of the royal family and 
the ancestors of both the king and queen are men¬ 
tioned, the scribe Avetis writes that when he had com¬ 
pleted the copy of the manuscript, the queen gave it 
to a man skilled and honored in the art of scribes, in 
order to adorn it with the Canon tables, the abundant 
beauty of the flowers (meaning the miniatures), and 
brilliant gold; she then presented it to the monastery 
of Akner. The scribe Avetis had been employed in 
1262 by Levon when the latter was the heir to the 
throne; he copied then the Gospels of Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 2660, which Roslin illustrated at Hromkla. 
The place of the copy is not specified, but as already 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, the Ritual of Jeru¬ 
salem, Arm. Patr. 2027, also illustrated by Roslin in 
1266, was copied at Sis by Avetis. We can be certain, 
therefore, that when the royal couple was residing in 
the capital of the realm and again had recourse to the 
services of Avetis, the work was carried out at Sis. 

Time has dealt kindly with this Gospel book; the 

3 Matevosian, Colophons, 415-19. Azarian, Cilician Minia¬ 
ture Painting, 130 and passim, figs. 107-15. Der Nersessian, 
“Miniatures ciliciennes,” in Etudes byz. et arm., 514, figs. 252— 
53; idem, Armenian Art, 144-50, figs. 104-7. Mekhitarian, 
Treasures, no. 11, figs. 11—1.2. Narkiss, Armenian Art Trea¬ 
sures of Jerusalem, 63—64, figs. 77—78. Velmans, “Manierisme 
et innovations stylistiques,” 418, fig. 3. 
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miniatures have retained their rich colors, which have 
an enamel quality. The brilliant effect is enhanced 
through the profuse use of gold, not only for the 
backgrounds, but also for the figures. The sudden 
changes in color of the draperies, as if the material 
were shot silk, further increase the wide range of col¬ 
ors in each miniature. 

The decorations consist of the Letter of Eusebius, 
Canon tables, and dedicatory inscriptions (fols. 5V- 
16); the portraits of the evangelists and the incipit 
pages of their Gospels (fols. 17V-18, 115V—116, i8ov- 
181, 286V-287; Figs. 402, 398, 405, 407); and the fol¬ 
lowing fourteen full-page compositions. In the Gos¬ 
pel of Matthew: fol. 21, Nativity (Fig. 378); fol. 25, 
Baptism (Fig. 362); fol. 69, Transfiguration (Fig. 
368). In the Gospel of Mark: fol. 166, Last Supper 
(Fig. 387); fol. 176, Holy Women at the Sepulcher 
(Fig. 365). In the Gospel of Luke: fol. 184, Annuncia¬ 
tion (Fig. 384); fol. 191, Presentation (Fig. 357); fol. 
284V, Ascension (Fig. 372). In the Gospel of John: fol. 
333, Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 370); fol. 340V, Washing 
of the Feet (Fig. 388); fol. 349, Descent of the Holy 
Spirit (Fig. 391); fol. 362V, Crucifixion (Fig. 375); fol. 
368, Incredulity of Thomas (Fig. 356); fol. 380, por¬ 
traits of King Levon, Queen Reran, and their chil¬ 
dren (Fig. 641). There are, in addition 97 marginal 
miniatures; except for a few abbreviated composi¬ 
tions, these consist of single figures. 4 

The Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 256s 5 was 
commissioned by Prince Vasak, the same Vasak for 
whom T’oros Roslin had illustrated Washington, 
Freer 32.18. The colophon is lost, but Vasak’s owner¬ 
ship is attested by his portrait, kneeling with his two 
sons before Christ and protected by the Virgin (Fig. 
64 7), and the accompanying inscription: “Baron Va¬ 
sak, brother of the King of the Armenians, owner of 
this Gospels, and his sons Kostandin and Het’um, 
given by God. May Christ God receive them among 
His elect, through the intercession of His holy 
mother. Remember also in Christ the corrector of 
this, his brother Bishop John, and other relatives.” 6 
Vasak and his elder brothers, Bishop John and Likos, 
were born of the second marriage of the baron Kos¬ 
tandin, “father of the King,” and they are not men¬ 
tioned in the inscription engraved on the church of 

4 In view of the large number of marginal miniatures, the 
list is given in Appendix I, below. 

5 Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 137 and passim, 
figs. 98-106. Der Nersessian, “Miniatures ciliciennes,” in 
Etudes byz. etarrn. 514, fig. 225; idem , Armenian Art, 150—53, 
figs. 108—10. Mekhitarian, Treasures, no. 12, figs. 12—1.2. 
Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 64, figs. 79—83. 

6 See Matevosian, Colophons, 648, and S. Der Nersessian, 

“Deux exemples armeniens de la Vierge de Misericorde,” 

REArm, n.s. 7 (1970), 187; repr. in Etudes byz. et arm.., 585. 


the Holy Savior erected by Kostandin in 1236, where 
the names of his sons and daughters born before that 
date are recorded. 7 We do not know when Kostan- 
din’s first wife, Alidz, died, or when he married Bea¬ 
trice. Even if we assume that Kostandin was a wid¬ 
ower in 1236 and married Beatrice soon after, his 
third son Vasak could not have been born before 
1240. In the portrait Vasak looks to be the same age 
as Levon, his uncle, in Queen Keran’s Gospels. In 
1272 Levon was thirty-six years old; assuming that 
Vasak was born in 1240, this would date the copy to 
shortly after 1272. Another clue for determining the 
approximate date is John’s title as bishop. In dated 
manuscripts copied for John, brother of the king, the 
title of archbishop appears first in 1278, but he al¬ 
ready bears that title in Erevan, Mat. 196, which must 
have been written shordy after 1272, for the manu¬ 
script was offered “to the newly built church of the 
Holy Ghost in the village of Tiroj,” a church built in 
1272. 8 

This manuscript has suffered other losses besides 
that of the colophon, namely, the Letter of Eusebius 
and several of the Canon tables. It is probable that 
there were also two dedicatory pages, as in the major¬ 
ity of royal or princely manuscripts. The extant min¬ 
iatures include Canons 1 and 10 (fols. 2v and 3), the 
portraits of the evangelists and the incipit pages of 
their Gospels (fols. 4V-5, 94V-95, 15 iv and 153, 
248V-249; Figs. 415, 429, 413-14, 422), and the fol¬ 
lowing nine full-page miniatures. In the Gospel of 
Matthew: fol. 8v, Nativity (Fig. 380); fol. 12V, Bap¬ 
tism (Fig. 363); fol. 88, Crucifixion (Fig. 376); fol. 
9 iv, Holy Women at the Sepulcher (Fig. 366). In the 
Gospel of Luke: fol. 152V, Annunciation (Fig. 383); 
fol. 159V, Presentation (Fig. 358); fol. 246, Ascension 
(Fig. 373). In the Gospel of John: fol. 295V, Washing 
of the Feet (Fig. 389). At the end of the manuscript, 
on fol. 320, there is a portrait of Vasak and his sons 
(Fig. 64 7). There are also ten marginal miniatures 
close to the relevant passages. In the Gospel of Luke: 
fol. 154, Annunciation (1:28; Fig. 443); fol. 155, Vis¬ 
itation (1:39; fig. 444); fol. 157V, Nativity (2:1; Fig. 
445); fol. 158, Annunciation to the Shepherds (2:8; 
Fig. 449); fol. 160, Simeon with the infant Jesus (2:2; 
Fig. 446); fol. 16 tv, Jesus among the Doctors (2:41; 
Fig. 447); fol. 162, John the Baptist (3:1; Fig. 448); 
fol. 244, Jesus and the disciples on the way to Em- 
maus (24:13; Fig. 451); fol. 246, Apostles presenting 
fish and honey to Christ (24:41 ; Fig. 452). In the Gos¬ 
pel of John: fol. 250, John the Baptist bears witness 

7 Der Nersessian, “La Vierge de Misericorde,” in Etudes 
byz. et arm., 586. 

8 Colophon of the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 5525: Mate¬ 
vosian, Colophons, 592. 
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to Christ (1:18). On the first page of Matthew the rep¬ 
resentation of the Tree of Jesse has been substituted 
for the marginal ornament (Fig. 429). 

These miniatures are very unevenly distributed: 
there are none in the Gospel of Mark, and with two 
exceptions, the marginal ones are all in the Gospel of 
Luke. Miniatures on single folios added to the quire 
could have been lost, as are several Canon tables, but 
not the marginal miniatures, since there are no la¬ 
cunae in the text. There is a textual relation between 
the Gospels of Queen Reran and Prince Vasak. In 
both manuscripts the last pericope of Mark on the 
Resurrection (16:9—20) differs considerably from 
the usual version followed in the printed Gospels; in 
the Gospels illustrated at Hromkla, which I have col¬ 
lated—Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 251 and 1956 —the text 
is the same as in the printed Gospels. In Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 2660, copied by Avetis at Sis, these last 
verses have been omitted. 

Erevan, Mat. 197, the next manuscript in the 
group under consideration, was written for the per¬ 
sonal use of Bishop John, brother of the King, and 
adorned with his portrait (Fig. 645). In three brief 
notices, on fols. 102, 103V, and 348V, Bishop John at¬ 
tests that he himself copied part of this Gospel book. 9 
The principal colophon is now missing. The leaves on 
which it had been written must have been badly dam¬ 
aged, for they were not retained by the deacon Vasil 
who repaired this manuscript in 1590. He wrote then 
on the paper leaves (fols. 349-50) that he added what 
purports to be a copy of this colophon: “This holy 
Gospels was written by the hand of Bishop Hohannes 
[John], during the reign over the Armenians of Het’- 
um, at the holy monastery called Akner where, many 
years before, he had joined the congregation and had 
achieved much there. In the year of the Armenians 
736 [= 1287 a.d.], on the thirteenth of March, during 
the fast of the Quadragesima; may the Lord God 
have mercy on them, and may the dew from the side 
of the Redeemer bedew his bones.” 

On the basis of this copy of the colophon, the man¬ 
uscript has been dated 1287 and assigned to the mon¬ 
astery of Akner. But several anomalies make me 
question both the date and the place of the copy. First 

9 0 . Eganian, A. Zeytunian, and P. Antabian, Catalogue of 
the Armenian Manuscripts of the Matenadaran (in Armenian) 
(Erevan, 1984), I, cols. 846-50. Matevosian, Colophons, 
606—7. Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 137 and passim, 
figs, ix, 116—20. Der Nersessian, “Miniatures ciliciennes,” 
514, fig. 256; idem, Armenian Art, 153-54, figs. 111-12. Vel- 
mans, “Manierisme et innovations stylistiques,” 426-28, 
figs. 8, 10, 12. Color reproductions in Dournovo, Min. arm., 
115, 117, 119, and 121. Dournovo and Drampian, Minia¬ 
tures, pis. 44—46. See also La miniature armenienne, nos. 126- 
3 1 * 


of all the year 1287 does not agree with the mention 
of Het’um as King, for Levon II was then the ruler, 
and his son Het’um acceded to the throne after his 
father’s death on 6 February 1289. Father Alishan 
had already noted that there was a mistake or missing 
word in the latter part of the copy of the colophon; 
he suggested that the word “he died,” referring to 
Bishop John, should be added before the date, not¬ 
ing however that this date, 1287, did not agree with 
that of John’s death, the year 1289, indicated by other 
sources. 10 This disparity disappears if we consider 
that the deacon Vasil misread the original colophon, 
which must have been in such poor condition that he 
discarded that folio in rebinding the manuscript; he 
must have confused the letter q corresponding to 
eight, with the letter q corresponding to six. The 
amended reading, 738 (= 1289 a.d.), accords with the 
date of Bishop John’s death, as well as with the men¬ 
tion, in the earlier part of the colophon, of Het’um as 
the reigning king. 

The sentence according to which the Erevan Gos¬ 
pels was copied at the monastery of Akner—and 
Bishop John was a member of that congregation— 
should also be examined more closely. The year 1289 
can be retained as the date of the copy, for Bishop 
John was still living during the earlier part of that 
year, certainly before February, for King Levon is 
mentioned in the colophon of the Commentaries on 
the Psalms, copied in part and corrected by Bishop 
John in 1289. 11 But it is doubtful that the Erevan Gos¬ 
pels was copied at Akner or that Bishop John had 
been a member of that monastery. Close to twenty 
manuscripts written in part by Bishop John or cor¬ 
rected by him are known and Akner is not mentioned 
in any one; 12 the latest in date, the Commentary on 
the Psalms, was copied at the monastery of Lisonka, 
which, as seen in the last chapter, was one of the 
foundations under his jurisdiction. The word miaba- 
netsav, used in the Erevan Gospels, and which I have 
translated as “had joined this congregation,” does not 
necessarily refer to an active or resident member. It 
is also used at times for laymen as an honorary title. 
The historian Orbelian reports, for instance, that 
King Levon II miabanetsav to the monastery of Tat’ev, 
in the province of Siunik’, to which he had presented 
many gifts. 13 The words “had achieved much there” 
may refer to donations made by John to Akner, just 

10 Alishan, Sissouan, 535, note 154. 

"Bzommar (Lebanon), no. 120/163, fol. 439: Keschi- 
schian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften, 243. 

'“See the list of manuscripts in Der Nersessian, Freer 
Manuscripts, 59—62. 

,3 Step’annos Orbelian, History of the Provinces of Sisakan 
(in Armenian) (Paris, 1859), II, 180-83. 
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as Queen Keran had done, sending to Akner her 
sumptuous manuscript. The royal family was partic¬ 
ularly devoted to this monastery Het’um had sought 
comfort there after the disasters of 1266, and it was 
at Akner that he retired after ceding the throne to his 
son. 14 Prince Vasak, the younger brother of Het’um 
and Bishop John, was buried at Akner. 15 We have no 
record of Bishop John’s burial place, but it may well 
have been Akner, and the garbled copy of the colo¬ 
phon added after his death may refer to this and per¬ 
haps to the donation of this Gospel book as well. I 
have dwelt, at some length, on this colophon because 
we have so little definite information concerning the 
centers where the new style developed, and it was 
necessary to correct a wrong impression and exclude 
the monastery of Akner from among the possible 
centers. 

Erevan, Mat. 197 is decorated, as usual, with the 
Letter of Eusebius and the Canon tables (fols. iv— 10), 
the portraits of the evangelists, the incipit pages of 
their Gospels (fols. 13V-14, 104V-105, 165V-166, 
267V-268; figs. 424-27), and twelve full-page minia¬ 
tures. In the Gospel of Matthew: fol. 15V, Nativity 
(Fig. 379); fol. 20V, Baptism (Fig. 364); fol. 71V, Entry 
into Jerusalem (Fig. 395); fol. 97V, Crucifixion (Fig. 
377). In the Gospel of Mark: fol, 132V, Transfigura¬ 
tion (Fig. 369). In the Gospel of Luke: fol. i6gv, An¬ 
nunciation (Fig. 381); fol. 174V, Presentation (Fig. 
359). In the Gospel of John: fol. 31 iv, Death of John 
the Evangelist (Fig. 300); fol. 314V, Ascension (Fig. 
374); fol. 318V, Descent of the Holy Spirit (Fig. 392); 
fol. 335V, Harrowing of Hell (Fig. 385); fol. 34 iv, 
portrait of Bishop John ordaining priests (Fig. 645). 

All these miniatures are painted on single leaves 
added to the quires, the recto or verso remains blank; 
several were misplaced when the manuscript was re¬ 
bound. The Death of John the Evangelist (fol. 311V) 
faces the end of John, chapter 12, and not the apoc¬ 
ryphal account written on fols. 342—343V; the Ascen¬ 
sion (fol. 314V) accompanies the account of Christ 
speaking with the apostles after washing their feet 
(John 13:16 ff) instead of the last verses of the Gospel 
of Luke. Two different painters were at work in the 
manuscript: one painted the evangelist portraits and 
the representation of John’s death; the other the Gos¬ 
pel scenes. 

The Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 9422 belongs to this 
group of manuscripts. The original colophon is lost, 
but the fine miniatures, and especially the ornamen¬ 
tal compositions, surpassing in variety and fantasy all 
other examples, clearly indicate that this manuscript 

14 Akinian, “The Monastery Akants,” 146. 

15 Ibid., 147-48. 


had been commissioned by a wealthy patron. 16 It was 
repaired and rebound several times, and on one of 
these occasions, probably in 1368, the full-page Gos¬ 
pel scenes, which are painted on one side of the folio, 
were grouped at the beginning of the manuscript, 
contrary to Cilician practice, and the portraits of 
Mark and Luke were interchanged. Probably also at 
that time the pericope numbers of the Canon tables 
were filled in, for the palaeography of the letters des¬ 
ignating these numbers differs from that of the text. 
Again, contrary to Cilician practice of this period, 
these numbers are spread over ten pages instead of 
the usual eight. Originally, two of these ornate pages 
must have been intended for the dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion, as is usually the case for luxury Gospels. 

The present distribution of the miniatured pages 
is as follows. Fols. 3V—12, Canon tables 1 to 10 (Figs. 
508—15); fol. 13V, Washing of the Feet (Fig. 390); fol. 
14, Annunciation (Fig. 382); fol. i4bis v, Presentation 
(Fig. 360); fol. 15, Harrowing of Hell (Fig. 386); fol. 
i6v, Descent of the Holy Spirit (Fig. 393); fol. 17, 
Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 371); fols. 18V-19, Letter of 
Eusebius; fols. 20V-21, portrait of Matthew and in¬ 
cipit page of his Gospel (Figs. 403, 430); fol. 107V, 
portrait of Luke and Theophilus (Fig. 406); fol. 108, 
incipit page of the Gospel of Mark; fol. 162V, portrait 
of Mark (Fig. 400); fol. 163, incipit page of the Gos¬ 
pel of Luke; fols. 248V-249, portrait of John and in¬ 
cipit page of his Gospel (Figs. 408, 436). The Tree of 
Jesse, which replaces the marginal ornament of the 
Gospel of Matthew (Fig. 430), and the marginal com¬ 
position of the first page of the Gospel of John (Fig. 
436), are the only figurative miniatures within the 
text. 

The Lectionary of Erevan, Mat. 979, one of the 
most lavishly illustrated manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century, was written for Prince Het’um in 1286, that 
is, three years before his accession to the throne. The 
long colophon, which contains important historical 
data, does not, unfortunately, include the names of 
the painter and scribe, or the scriptorium. 17 The Ar- 

16 For a full description of this manuscript, see Mnatsa- 
kanian, Armianskoe omamentalnoe iskusstvo, 629—41. See also 
Matevosian, Colophons, 936. Azarian, Cilician Miniature 
Painting, 134 and passim, figs, x-xn, 121-29. Der Nerses- 
sian, “Miniatures ciliciennes,” in Etudes byz et arm., 515, fig. 
258; idem, Armenian Art, 156, fig. 115. Velmans, “Manier- 
isme et innovations stylistiques” 419 and passim, figs. 4-5, 
13. Color reproductions in Dournovo, Min. arm., 123, 125, 
and 127. Dournovo and Drampian, Miniatures, pis. 47-49. 
La miniature armenienne, nos. 132—39. 

17 Matevosian, Colophons, 582—89. Azarian, Cilician Mini¬ 
ature Painting, 145-47, figs, xiii-xvi, 130-34. Der Nerses- 
sian, “Miniatures ciliciennes,” in Etudes byz. et arm., 514—15, 
figs. 257, 261; idem, Armenian Art, 156-60, figs. 114-16. 
Velmans, “Manierisme et innovations stylistiques,” 430-31 
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menian Lectionary is a collection of Old and New 
Testament passages read throughout the liturgical 
year, beginning with the services of the eve of Epiph¬ 
any; the illustration comprises, therefore, scenes of 
the Old and New Testament, as well as portraits of 
saints who are commemorated. Large headpieces 
mark the principal divisions of the text on fols. 7, 10, 
59> 1 35> *3 8 ’ ! 59 . l8 2, 293 > 334 (Figs- 516-17); orig- 
inally full-page miniatures faced these incipit pages. 
Only three of these now remain: fol. 6v, portrait of 
Basil of Caesarea; fol. 58V, Presentation of Christ 
(Fig. 361); fol. 137V, Entry into Jerusalem (Fig. 394). 
There are, in addition, the following large or full- 
page miniatures: fol. 168, Jesus conversing with the 
apostles; fol. 194, Descent from the Cross and Burial 
(Fig. 473); fol. 202, Passage of the Red Sea (Fig. 489); 
fol. 208, The Three Children in the Fiery Furnace 
(Fig. 491); fol. 2iiv, Holy Women at the Sepulcher 
(Fig. 367). One hundred and twenty-nine figural 
miniatures are painted for the most part in the mar¬ 
gins, counting as one those covering the lateral mar¬ 
gins without interruption between them. 18 

In order to define the relations between these man¬ 
uscripts and the stylistic characteristics of each one, I 
shall consider first the full-page miniatures begin¬ 
ning with the Presentation, for this scene is preserved 
in all the manuscripts listed above. The composition 
is the same throughout, but slight variations enable 
one to distinguish subgroups. In Queen Reran’s Gos¬ 
pels (Fig. 357) there is a fine balance between the 
well-proportioned figures standing on either side of 
the altar table and the slender, slightly receding ar¬ 
chitectural elements of the background. The move¬ 
ment of the Christ child, one hand stretched toward 
his mother but head turned back to look at Simeon, 
forms the connecting link between the two groups. 
Gold hatchings cover Joseph’s tunic, painted a light 
green turning to dark green; they also cover Mary’s 
blue mantle, Simeon’s purple one, and Anna’s bluish 
green mantle. The red altar cover, red roof, and 
hanging draperies add a festive note to this composi¬ 
tion. The same elegant but somewhat shorter figures 
and approximately the same color scheme reappear 
in Prince Vasak’s Gospels (Fig. 358). However the 
spiritual unity is lost, for Mary gazes out of the pic¬ 
ture instead of looking at her child and Simeon. The 
slightly more elaborate ciborium and the altar table 
raised high do not recede into the background as 


and passim, figs. 14—17, 20. Color reproductions in Dour- 
novo, Min. arm., 129, 131, 133, 135—37, 1 39 - Dournovo and 
Drampian, Miniatures, pis. 34—43. La miniature armenienne, 
nos. 112—25. 

18 See full list in Appendix II, below. 


they do in Keran’s Gospels. Elements of these two 
earlier compositions are combined in the miniature 
of Erevan, Mat. 197 painted in 1289 (Fig. 359). The 
architectural setting with the high altar table, the Vir¬ 
gin gazing outward, the Christ child almost in his 
mother’s arms are heavier replicas of the composition 
of Vasak’s Gospels. Other details hark back to the 
miniature of Keran’s Gospels, for instance, the pecu¬ 
liar S-shaped pleats of Simeon’s mantle that pass 
under the left arm, then curve to the right ankle; or 
the design of Joseph’s mantle, one flap of which, 
turned back, covers the right leg, below the knee, its 
edge terminating in a point between the two legs. 
The figures are larger in relation to the picture space, 
consequently the two groups facing one another are 
brought close together and Mary embraces her son 
with both arms. 

In Erevan, Mat. 9422 elements common to the 
older two compositions are combined in a different 
manner (figs. 360, 357-58). The simpler architec¬ 
tural setting, and Mary gazing at her child, recall the 
miniature of Keran’s Gospel, while the child’s attitude 
and the manner in which the mantles of Simeon and 
Joseph are draped are comparable to Prince Vasak’s 
miniature. But the figures, especially Simeon, are 
heavier, the modeling less subtle, the facial types less 
refined. The last example, the miniature of the Lec¬ 
tionary, Erevan, Mat. 979, combines elements ulti¬ 
mately derived from both the Reran and Vasak Gos¬ 
pels (Fig. 361). The rich colors and the ornamental 
details give a festive appearance to the scene. A foli¬ 
ate scroll covers the frame and sprouts beyond its 
rigid borders in a succession of spiky leaves and in¬ 
terlaces. Two prophets are figured above the minia¬ 
ture. 

The Presentation of Christ offered but slight op¬ 
portunities for iconographic innovations, but in al¬ 
most all the other scenes as well, the compositions 
usually conform to the iconographic types used in 
contemporary or slightly older Cilician manuscripts. 
The differences are primarily of a stylistic order. For 
instance, the Baptism is basically the same in Keran’s 
Gospels and Roslin’s latest work, Erevan, Mat. 10675 
(Figs. 362, 199 ). In both miniatures Christ, blessing, 
is seen in three-quarter view, but in Keran’s Gospels 
the delicate modeling gives greater solidity to the 
broad-shouldered figure who stands in a more stable 
attitude. The hills rising on both sides, the three an¬ 
gels in line one above the other frame the central area 
where the triple aureole around the dove, with rays 
of light radiating on all sides, shines with special 
splendor. The painter of the Vasak Gospels has fol¬ 
lowed a different iconographic type, which again 
harks back to one of Roslin’s manuscripts, namely the 
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Jerusalem Ritual 2027 (Figs. 363 and 198). Christ’s 
severe expression and thin muscular body, the ema¬ 
ciated form of John the Baptist, and the tense figures 
of the disciples grouped behind him confer a slightly 
more dramatic character to the scene. The personifi¬ 
cation of the Jordan, a menacing dragon rising in the 
stormy waters, also contributes to the tense atmo¬ 
sphere. Through all these traits the miniature of Va- 
sak’s Gospels also differs from the composition of 
Keran’s manuscript. The iconographic relationship 
between Keran’s Gospels and Erevan, Mat. 197, 
noted in the Presentation, appears in the Baptism, 
with, once again, the same stylistic differences; heav¬ 
ier forms, a less delicate modeling, and figures and 
setting too large in relation to the size of the minia¬ 
ture (Fig. 364). Also, as in the preceding example, 
certain details are closer to those of the Vasak Gos¬ 
pels, for instance, the type of the personification of 
the Jordan, the stormy waters, and the color harmon¬ 
ies of the green and rose river banks. 

The Visit of the Holy Women at the Sepulcher, one 
of the finest compositions in Keran’s Gospels, shows 
a more solemn mood as befits the subject (Fig. 365). 
The angel, attired in a light blue tunic and a white 
mantle covered with gold and green lines, dominates 
the scene. The movement of his wings and the ges¬ 
ture of his right hand mark the diagonal direction 
continued by the purple slab, leaning against the 
mottled rose stone, and by the position of the sleep¬ 
ing soldiers. This diagonal is echoed on the opposite 
side by the attitude of the woman at the rear. Her two 
companions in the foreground and the sepulcher 
crowned with a dome provide the vertical lines that 
enclose the scene. Color again plays an important 
role, for the dark blue tunic and purple mantle of the 
first woman correspond to the blue sepulcher and the 
purple columns of the dome, while the light blue 
tunic and white mantle of the second woman match 
the light, off-white shroud. In Vasak’s Gospels (Fig. 
366) the angel, seated on a rectangular block, is on 
the same level as the holy women; moreover, the gen¬ 
eral mood is quite different. The holy women no 
longer stand still, absorbed in their sorrow; they ap¬ 
proach and earnestly question the angel. Even the de¬ 
sign of the shroud, as if suddenly cast away, helps cre¬ 
ate a more agitated atmosphere. The Lectionary 
presents a third variant of the same scene (Fig. 367). 
The angel is seated frontally in the center, wings sym¬ 
metrically outspread; he turns his head slightly to¬ 
ward the three women and points to the right where 
Peter, having entered the sepulcher, bends to look at 
the shroud in the sarcophagus. Two distinct episodes 
are combined: the scene of the holy women, illus¬ 
trated in Matt. 28:3-10, and Peter’s visit to the sep¬ 


ulcher, recounted by Luke 24:12, a visit which took 
place after the departure of the holy women. Peter’s 
visit has rarely been represented, and when it does 
occur it is separated from the visit of the holy 
women. 19 One has the impression that it has been 
added here in order to fill the space to the right of 
the angel. 

The preceding examples from Keran’s Gospels 
show the elegance and delicacy of the figures, the se¬ 
rene atmosphere of the compositions, but one should 
not lose sight of the painter’s ability to express, with 
equal success, the dramatic character of other events. 
In the Transfiguration, the high mountains with 
rocky, twisted crests create a supernatural setting be¬ 
fitting the miraculous apparition (Fig. 368). Christs 
luminous figure appears above the central peak. His 
large aureole is formed by gradually lighter blue 
bands of concentric circles, and beams of light radiate 
in all directions. Elijah and Moses stand on separate 
peaks and their respectful attitudes contrast with the 
agitated poses of the apostles who “fell on their face 
and were sore afraid.” The miniature of Erevan, Mat. 
197 (Fig. 369) follows once again the same model in 
almost every detail—note, for instance, the strange 
pose of Peter’s right hand—but it lacks the dramatic 
intensity of Keran’s miniature. 

In the Raising of Lazarus, nature again seems to 
have been transformed by the miracle (Fig. 370). The 
crests of the mountains have assumed strange shapes 
as if contorted by some supernatural power; a tree 
hangs precariously in the void. Even more perhaps 
than in the Transfiguration the attitudes of the 
apostles and friends of Lazarus, as they watch the 
majestic figure of Christ commanding the dead man 
to rise, stress the supernatural character of the event. 
The friends of Lazarus, pressed dose together be¬ 
hind the tomb, point to Christ and gaze at him with 
amazement, while one of them leans over the edge of 
the rocky hill in order to see if Lazarus has really 
risen from the dead. The agitation increases around 
the tomb. The man undoing the linen bands of the 
shroud, viewed from the back—a rare attitude in 
medieval art—addresses Christ with vehemence; 
men and women strain to remove the heavy slab that 
had covered the opening of the tomb. If Keran’s Gos¬ 
pels and the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 10675 (Fig. 204) 
had not been firmly dated one could hardly have be¬ 
lieved that only four years separate these miniatures, 
so great is the difference between them. The dra¬ 
matic atmosphere is expressed with almost greater in¬ 
tensity in Erevan, Mat. 9422, the only other manu- 

*9 See, for instance, Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 
372 . 
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script in the group under consideration to have 
illustrated this scene (Fig. 371). The figures are 
pressed close together; the diagonals which in the 
preceding miniature separated the two groups— 
Christ and the disciples on one side; Lazarus, his 
friends, and attendants on the other—are not as 
clearly marked, for the friends are now massed be¬ 
tween the two hills. These men express their amaze¬ 
ment more forcefully than did the corresponding fig¬ 
ures in Keran’s Gospels; similarly, the men and 
women in the foreground strain even more as they 
try to remove the heavy stone. Several women are 
seated on the left and two of them encourage those 
who are struggling with the slab. 

Agitated gestures and attitudes also animate the 
Ascension in Keran’s Gospels, but with such exagger¬ 
ation and such distortion that one hesitates to recog¬ 
nize here the hand of the master (Fig. 372). I doubt 
if he would have painted such a figure as that of Paul, 
on the left, where the sudden shift from purple to 
light pink tends to separate the right shoulder and 
the left thigh from the rest of the body. The painters 
of this group of manuscripts often change the colors 
of the materials, as if they were shot silk, but not so 
as to destroy the anatomical unity. Nor would the 
master have drawn such a figure as the apostle on the 
extreme right, seen partly in front and partly in rear 
view. This miniature contrasts with the stately, well- 
ordered composition of Vasak’s Gospel book (Fig. 
373), but its errors are repeated in the Gospels of Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 197 where, moreover, the figures are 
pressed close to one another and a few are drawn 
partly beyond the limits of the frame (Fig. 374). 

These exaggerations and distortions are absent 
from the scene of the Crucifixion in Keran’s Gospels, 
where deep feeling is expressed with noble restraint 
(Fig. 375). One should note the care with which the 
artist has painted Christ’s face, deeply marked by the 
agony of the Passion, the heavy body hanging from 
the cross, so different from the slim youth of the Bap¬ 
tism. As in the scene of the Holy Women at the Sep¬ 
ulcher, those present are absorbed in their sorrow, a 
sorrow shown in the facial expressions and even 
more in the attitudes, in particular that of the Virgin 
who is swooning and has to be supported by her com¬ 
panions. The stylistic differences with the composi¬ 
tion of Vasak’s Gospels are similar to those noted in 
the scene of the Holy Women at the Sepulcher (Fig. 
376). The crucified Christ is almost on the same level 
as the other figures, and he no longer dominates the 
composition; the friends who assist the Virgin do not 
form an emotionally unified group with her, for they 
are turned toward the crucified. John seems to be less 


absorbed in his grief. The miniature of Erevan, Mat. 
197 is again related to these earlier examples (Fig. 
377). The personifications of the Church and the 
Synagogue have been omitted, as they had been in 
Vasak’s Gospels, and the cross is brought lower down 
in the composition, but John’s attitude is the same as 
in Keran’s Gospels. The main difference is one of ar¬ 
tistic quality both in the rendering of the individual 
figures and in the harmony of the composition. The 
group of the centurion and the Jews, brought for¬ 
ward, tends to divert the attention from the principal 
figures. 

In these three miniatures, the Virgin’s attitude— 
swooning, knees bent, the end of her long tunic 
spread on the ground—differs from that of other Ar¬ 
menian paintings, but is a familiar one in contempo¬ 
rary Gothic art. Other details in this group of manu¬ 
scripts, either in iconography or in style, suggest 
acquaintance with European art. To the first category 
belong the kneeling Magi in the Nativity scene of the 
same three manuscripts as the ones considered 
above, an attitude frequently seen in Western paint¬ 
ing but alien to Armenian and Byzantine art (Figs. 
37 8 -79>3<S°)- 

It is not necessary to analyze in detail the harmo¬ 
nious composition of the Nativity in Queen Keran’s 
Gospels, the subtle integration of the individual fig¬ 
ures or groups into a unified scene, or to point out 
the imitation of this composition by the painter of Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 197, a less consummate artist, or to call 
attention to the slight variations on the same basic 
scheme introduced in Prince Vasak’s manuscript, es¬ 
pecially with regard to the attitude of the Virgin. 
These differences or variations are similar to those 
already noted in several compositions. In other 
scenes, such as the Annunciation in Erevan, Mat. 197, 
both iconography and style betray inspiration from a 
foreign model (Fig. 381). The angel advances in 
rapid movement, holding an open scroll, a detail un¬ 
familiar to both Armenian and Byzantine art. An ele¬ 
gant young maiden sits facing him, hands raised in a 
coquettish gesture; her blue mantle partly covers the 
purple tunic, and it is brought forward on her lap. 
The most unusual detail is her headdress: the colors 
have flaked, but the contours are unmistakably those 
of a crown. The crowned Madonna, the Queen of 
Heaven, is a typically Western type, and the shape of 
the crown itself can be seen in numerous examples 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The gesture, 
too, repeats one that was probably fashionable at the 
time, for we find it in secular as well as religious 
scenes, for instance, in the portrait of Blanche of Cas- 
tille in the Moralized Bible of New York, Pierpont 
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Morgan Library 240, painted between 1226 and 
1234. 20 The queen mother is seated opposite the 
young king Louis, her right hand raised in exactly the 
same gesture as that of the Virgin in the Armenian 
manuscript; the shape of her crown is also the same 
as that of the Virgin. These iconographic and stylistic 
similarities are significant, not that there is the slight¬ 
est possibility that the Armenian painter may have 
seen the Moralized Bible, but because they point to a 
model which belonged to the same school of French 
Gothic painting. Two other Annunciation scenes 
show inspiration from Gothic art, though in a lesser 
degree: in Erevan, Mat. 9422 the Virgin raises her 
right hand in the same gesture and stands in a 
slightly hipshot attitude; in the Gospels of Vasak, Je¬ 
rusalem, Arm. Patr. 2568, she stands in the same hip- 
shot stance and holds a book in the left hand, a typi¬ 
cally Western detail (Figs. 382-83). However, in other 
respects, such as the architectural setting, especially 
the imaginary structures crowded in the background 
of Erevan, Mat. 197, the miniatures do not differ 
from the other Armenian compositions. All foreign 
influence is absent from the Annunciation of the 
Reran Gospels (Fig. 384). Mary, seated at her spin¬ 
ning, though represented less frequently in Arme¬ 
nian art than the standing type, does occur in an 
older Cilician manuscript, the Gospels of Galata- 
Istanbul 35 dated 1232 (Fig. 122). 

Acquaintance with foreign examples may also have 
acted as an incentive to modify the composition of the 
Harrowing of Hell. In two identical compositions, 
those of Erevan, Mat. 197 and 9422, Christ, holding 
a tall, double cross, walks to the right on the broken 
gates of hell, pulling with him the aged Adam (Figs. 
385, 386). But contrary to the traditional Byzantine 
or Armenian scheme, a large group of the resur¬ 
rected is massed in the opening of a cave hewn out of 
a rocky promontory. Adam, in the foreground, is a 
very old man with long white locks. Behind him stand 
Eve and two young men; one is certainly Abel, as 
usual, the other probably Seth, the son born after 
Abel had been murdered (Gen. 4:25). John the Bap¬ 
tist, David, and Solomon stand on the next row, and 
in the uppermost area a group of old men, who must 
be the prophets. This unusually large number of the 
righteous, grouped on one side, recalls the represen¬ 
tations in contemporary or slightly older Western 
manuscripts. In one variant, characteristic in partic¬ 
ular of English art, the righteous stand in the gaping 

20 B. da Costa Greene and M. P. Harrsen, The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts held at 
the New York Public Library (New York, 1933-34), pi. 147. 


jaws of a monster. 21 In Italian paintings of the Du- 
gento they are grouped in the opening of a cave, as 
they are in the Armenian miniatures, but Christ usu¬ 
ally walks toward them; the forefathers are some¬ 
times naked and the flames of hell have occasionally 
been added. 22 Christ’s attitude, pulling Adam and 
walking on the broken gates of hell, is in keeping with 
one of the Byzantine variants, followed, for instance, 
in the Gospels of Galata-Istanbul 35 and Venice, Mek- 
hitharist Library 141 (Fig. 74), but the representation 
of the righteous standing in the opening of a cave 
suggests acquaintance with an Italian miniature. The 
Armenian painter, or painters, may have been at¬ 
tracted by such a composition all the more readily as 
T’oros Roslin had already visualized hell as a city in a 
deep gorge (Fig. 216). Armenian texts, such as a 
Homily on the Harrowing of Hell or those on the 
Resurrection of Christ, may also have led the painters 
to add the prophets to the small group of the righ¬ 
teous to give greater prominence to Adam and, in 
general, to confer a more dramatic character to the 
scene. 

The new trend, developed during the last quarter 
of the thirteenth century, began with Keran’s Gospels, 
but there was no real break, at first, with the past. 
While noting the differences in figure style, compo¬ 
sition, and emotional content from the paintings of 
T’oros Roslin and his contemporaries we should not 
lose sight of the continuity. Some of the miniatures of 
Keran’s Gospels, such as the Last Supper or the 
Washing of the Feet, are remarkably close to the cor¬ 
responding scenes in Roslin’s last, dated work, the 
Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 10675 (Figs. 387—88 and 
225, 224). These two sets of miniatures show, once 
again, the delicacy of Roslin’s interpretation, for in¬ 
stance, the tender expression of John, the favorite 
disciple, as he bends toward his master, or the 
troubled expression of Judas gazing at Christ 
while he stretches his hand across the table to seize 
the morsel. 

The Washing of the Feet in Vasak’s Gospels differs 
from the composition in Keran’s Gospels far more 
than do the other miniatures (Fig. 389). The painter 
has given greater prominence to Peter and he has 
emphasized his gesture, touching his head as he leans 
forward. He has also stressed the surprised or 
troubled expressions of the other apostles. The com¬ 
position, where the apostles occupy the entire height 
of the miniature, while two of them are figured in the 

21 See, for instance, Pacht, Dodwell, and Wormald, The St. 
Albans Psalter, pi. 30b. 

22 See Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, ed. E. Kirsch- 
baum (1970), II, col. 328. 
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foreground, the young one untying his sandal, fol¬ 
lows a different iconographic type, one that is re¬ 
peated in Erevan, Mat- 9422 where the attitudes, es¬ 
pecially that of Peter, are further exaggerated (Fig. 
390). Similar differences between Keran’s Gospels 
and later manuscripts appear in the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit. The composition of Keran’s Gospels is 
once again very close to Roslin’s painting in the man¬ 
uscript of Baltimore, Walters 539 (Figs. 391 and 217). 
The apostles occupy barely more than half the height 
of the picture, leaving ample room for the tongues of 
fire descending from the Dove of the Holy Spirit; the 
“tribes and tongues” assembled on that day in Jeru¬ 
salem are grouped under the large arch in the fore¬ 
ground. In Erevan, Mat. 197, the apostles occupy the 
entire surface of the miniature leaving barely a small 
area for the “tribes and tongues”; the throne of the 
Hetoimasia projects beyond the upper band of the 
frame (Fig. 392). In the corresponding scene of Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 9422, which both in style and iconography 
is closest to the paintings of Erevan, Mat. 197, the 
apostles are seated in almost identical attitudes, ex¬ 
cept that Peter is on the left and Paul on the right, 
the reverse order of Keran’s Gospels and Baltimore, 
Walters 539. The composition has been further sim¬ 
plified through the omission of the throne of the He¬ 
toimasia and the group of the “tribes and tongues” 
(Fig- 393 )- 

The miniatures considered thus far are essentially 
two-dimensional. The architectural setting, no matter 
how elaborate, acts as a backdrop; even when some 
of the buildings are shown at a slight angle they do 
not carry the eye to a different plane. The same re¬ 
marks hold true, by and large, for the scenery. In 
compositions such as the Transfiguration, or even the 
Nativity in Keran’s Gospels (Figs. 368 and 378), the 
different parts of the landscape frame the separate 
groups, figured side by side or one above the other 
rather than behind one another. Only the Entry into 
Jerusalem in the Lectionary of Erevan, Mat. 979 
shows a definite attempt to place the figures on dif¬ 
ferent planes and to suggest even a turning move¬ 
ment (Fig. 494). Two apostles, bringing the ass, ap¬ 
proach from a distant town half-hidden behind the 
slope of the hill. In the foreground where the same 
two apostles precede Christ, the painter has at¬ 
tempted to represent a person who, descending from 
the hill, turns around to enter Jerusalem; he does this 
through the movement of the ass and the attitude of 
Christ, the bust turned around to bless the people. 
The older men are massed in front of the city gate in 
the middle ground; two women stand in the right 
foreground and one of them holds out her child so 
that he might be blessed by Christ. Children climb the 


tree, spread their garments under the ass’s feet, or 
are shown in the act of removing them, one of the 
boys appearing thus half-naked. The different colors 
used for the rocky formation and the hills—mauve in 
the foreground, blue in the middle ground, and 
green in the background—also tend to differentiate 
the picture planes. The rich colors of the dresses, in 
particular the bright reds, confer a most festive char¬ 
acter on the scene. The bust figures of the prophets, 
which surround the frame, break the rigidity of its 
linear contours; a rich foliate design adorns this 
frame. 

The two moments—the apostles bringing the ass 
and Christ approaching Jerusalem—have also been 
represented in the contemporary Byzantine Gospels 
of Berlin, Berol. gr. 66, but the composition is not 
conceived in depth as it is in the Armenian Lection¬ 
ary. 23 The painter of Erevan, Mat. 197 also failed to 
create the illusion of space, although the composition 
is obviously derived from that of the Lectionary or 
from a common source (Fig. 395), omitting only the 
two apostles bringing the ass. Although the ass is 
drawn as in the Lectionary, suggesting a turning 
movement, Christ is seated facing left, with head 
turned toward the Jews, an attitude suggesting a de¬ 
parture from Jerusalem rather than an approach to 
the city. Moreover all the figures are on the same pic¬ 
ture plane, and the children spreading their gar¬ 
ments, as well as the two women in the foreground, 
have been omitted. The colors are also less rich and 
varied. 

The evangelist portraits enable us to relate to this 
group of manuscripts several Gospels which, with 
one exception, bear no indication of place or date 
and rarely the name of the sponsor. 

1. The exception is Gospel book 740 of the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in New York commissioned by 
Marshal Oshin, the grandson of Het’um-Heghi, lord 
of Lambron, and the uncle of Queen Keran. 24 The 
manuscript was copied in 1274 at Sis under the shel¬ 
ter of the churches of the Holy Cross and the Holy 
Archangels by Kostandin Aveztsi, one of the scribes 
of the scriptorium of Bishop John who had copied 
Erevan, Mat. 196 for the latter. 25 At the end of the 
colophon (fol. 319V) two lines, partly effaced, and in 
a different handwriting, read as follows: “Step’annos 
Vahkatsi who wrote this and the concordance . . . and 
the ten canons . . . may he be worthy of remem¬ 
brance.” This means that Step’annos Vahkatsi, an¬ 
other scribe of the scriptorium of Bishop John, who 

a 3 Millet, Iconographie de VEvangile, 265 and fig. 244. 

24 For a full description and bibliography, see Sanjian, 
Medieval Armenian MSS in the U.S., 582—96. 

*5 See above, p. 78, note 15. 
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had already collaborated with Kostandin Aveztsi, 
painting the simple headpieces of Erevan, Mat. 196, 
filled in the numbers of the concordances in the 
Canon tables, wrote the concordances in the lower 
margins of the pages, but it does not mean, as has 
been suggested on the basis of a partial reading of the 
sentence quoted above, that he decorated the Canon 
tables. 26 The manuscript has lost some of the minia¬ 
tures leaving only four of the very richly decorated 
Canon tables (fols. iv— 2, 4v—5; Fig. 507), the dedica¬ 
tory pages (fols. 6v— 7; Fig. 504), the incipit pages of 
the four Gospels (fols. 8, 94, 148, 239; Fig. 505), and 
the portrait of John and Prochoros (fol. 238V; Fig. 
412). But as amply demonstrated by Otto Kurz, two 
leaves at the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, 
McClean 201, with the portraits of Matthew and 
Luke (Figs. 410, 411), originally belonged to the New 
York Pierpont Morgan Gospel 740. 27 

2. Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278 was copied by 
the scribe Sion. There is no indication of place or 
date; the priest Karapet, son of Margare, mentioned 
in the brief colophon, does not appear to have been 
the original sponsor, for his name has been written in 
place of another that has been erased. The illustra¬ 
tions are wash drawings in red, blue, and green, or 
line drawings in red. They consist of the Letter of 
Eusebius and Canon tables (fols. 2v— 11; Fig. 506); the 
portrait of Matthew and the incipit page of his Gospel 
with the Nativity in a roundel in the headpiece and 
the Tree of Jesse in the margin (fols. 13V—14; Figs. 
404, 432); the portraits of Mark, Luke, and John dic¬ 
tating to Prochoros and the incipit pages of their Gos¬ 
pels (fols. 102V—103, 158V—159, 248V-249; Figs. 399, 
401, 409). There are, in addition, fifty-three marginal 
miniatures, 28 but the margins having been trimmed, 
probably in the fifteenth century when the manu¬ 
script was rebound, only the parts of the miniatures 
closest to the text now remain. 

3. Erevan, Mat. 2629 was written for the pious 
Prince Kostandin, the coronant, and lord of Sarvan- 
dik’ar; 29 the principal colophon is lost, we have thus 
no indication as to the date or the place of the copy. 
In 1261 Kostandin had succeeded his father as lord 

86 Catholicos Garegin (Hovsep’ian), “Step’annos Vah- 
katsi” (in Armenian), Hask 2 (1949—50), 61—63. Sanjian, 
Medieval Armenian MSS in the U.S., 583-95. See my book 
review of A. Matevosian, Colophons des manuscrits armeniens, 
XIHe s., REArm, n.s. 20 (1986-87), 548-49. 

87 Kurz, “Three Armenian Miniatures,” 271-79. 

88 See full list and description in S. Der Nersessian, “Un 
Evangile cilicien illustre,” in Etudes byz. et arm., 577-83, figs. 
352—65. See also Buschhausen and Buschhausen, Die iUu- 
minierten armenischen Handschriften, 45—55, figs. 70—78; 
idem, Armenische Handschriften, 85-89, figs. 16b, i7a-b, 
20a, c—e. 

39 Matevosian, Colophons, 483. 
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of Sarvandik’ar, a fortress on the south of the 
Amanus gates that dominated the main roads to Cil¬ 
icia from the east; that same year he married Rita, the 
daughter of King Het’um, at Sis. 30 In 1271 he 
settled a dispute with the Teutonic Knights (this 
charter, the only one of its kind that has been pre¬ 
served, is kept in the archives of Venice) 31 and in 1278 
he retired to the hermitage of Hohnants. 32 Neither 
the date of his death nor the name of his successor is 
known. The manuscript is decorated with the Letter 
of Eusebius and Canon tables. The order of the folios 
of this initial quire has been disturbed. The proper 
sequence is as follows: Fols. iv—2, Letter of Eusebius; 
fols. 1 iv— 12, Canons 1 and 2; fols. 3V—4, Canons 3 to 
5; fols. 9V-10, Canons 5-8; fols 5V-6, Canons 9-10. 
The ornate arcades on fols. 7V-8 were probably in¬ 
tended as frames of the dedicatory inscription which, 
however, has not been written. 33 The other illustra¬ 
tions include a portrait of Matthew and incipit page 
of his Gospel with the Tree of Jesse in the margin 
(fols. 73V-74; Figs. 420, 428), and portraits of Mark, 
Luke, and John and incipit pages of their Gospels 
(fols. 92V-93, 139V-140, 221V-222; Figs. 418-19, 
421). 

4. Gospel of New Julfa 57/161. The portrait of Mat¬ 
thew and several narrative scenes of this manuscript 
were considered in the preceding chapter. 34 The il¬ 
lustration of the Gospel book, interrupted for some 
unknown reason, was resumed by another painter 
whose paintings are stylistically related to the illustra¬ 
tions of the manuscripts considered in this chapter. 
The painter added the portraits of Mark, Luke, and 
John on vellum leaves and not on paper as the rest of 
the manuscript (fols. 97V, 151V, 238V; Figs. 416-17, 
423); he removed one layer of the paper leaves of the 
incipit pages of these three Gospels and stuck vellum 
leaves on the other layer. This same painter also 
added several narrative scenes in the free spaces of 
the Gospel of Matthew. 35 These miniatures, on blue 
ground instead of gold as in the earlier ones, include 
fol. 84V, Last Supper (26:17); fol. 85V, Jesus tells his 
disciples that they will be offended because of him 
(26:31); fol. 87V, Jesus before the high priest Caia- 
phas (26:57; Fig. 478); fol. 89, Judas returns the 

3 °Dedeyan, Smbat, 107. 

3 ‘T. S. R. Boase, The Cilician Kingdom of Armenia (Edin¬ 
burgh and London, 1978), 114. Alishan, Sissouan, 210 and 
reproduction facing 21Q. 

s 8 Colophon of the Gospel of Erevan, Mat. 5563, fol. 318: 
Matevosian, Colophons, 483. 

33 See a reproduction in the article of Catholicos Garegin 
(Hovsep’ian), “Step’annos Vahkatsi,” fig. 1. 

34 See above, pp. 90—91, and figs. 341-54. 

35 Der Nersessian and Mekhitarian, Miniatures arme- 
niennes d’Ispahan, 36 and 199, figs. 21, 23—27, 29. 
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thirty pieces of silver (27:3), Jesus arrested (27:1; Fig. 
479); fol. 93, Joseph of Arimathea begs for the body 
of Jesus (27:57; Fig. 477); fol. 93V, Burial of Jesus, 
full-page miniature (Fig. 480 ); fol. 94V, the Holy 
Women at the Sepulcher (28:1; Fig. 481). 

I shall discuss the evangelist portraits in these man¬ 
uscripts together with those of the Gospels studied 
above in order to establish the relations between 
them, before passing to the narrative scenes. But we 
must also consider briefly one other manuscript, the 
Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 7651, although the original 
portraits, save that of Mark, are lost, for some of the 
narrative scenes are related to those of the manu¬ 
scripts listed above. This manuscript, copied by the 
scribe Avetis according to the brief note on fol. 
130V, 36 at the end of the Gospel of Mark, is illustrated 
by means of 280 miniatures painted in the margins 
or introduced into the text; but these miniatures are 
not all contemporary with the copy. In a colophon 
added in 1320, Step’annos, bishop of Sebasteia, re¬ 
ports that he had come to Cilicia and had been re¬ 
ceived with great honors by Catholicos Kostandin II 
and King Oshin. The latter wished to give him a pres¬ 
ent, and by his order, writes Step’annos: 

I entered the treasure room of the house where 
manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures were as¬ 
sembled, and although I saw many, and of differ¬ 
ent kinds, this is the one that pleased me, written 
in a rapid and beautiful script and adorned with 
many-hued miniatures by a gifted painter. But it 
had not been completed, for part of the gospel 
scenes were painted, half of them were sketched, 
and for many a place had been left vacant. Tak¬ 
ing it with great joy I set forth in search of a good 
painter, and I found the holy priest Sargis, sur- 
named Pidsak, most skilled in painting. And I 
gave him of my rightful earnings 1300 drams, 
and he agreed, and with great labor, he com¬ 
pleted the missing parts with gilt miniatures. 37 

The miniatures painted or sketched before 1320 
had not all been executed by one “gifted painter” but 
by several, as R. Drampian was the first to indicate in 
an article published in 1948. 38 He also noted that the 
friezelike compositions introduced into the text re- 

36 Matevosian, Colophons, 419. 

37 Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 162. 

38 R. Drampian, “Iz istorii armianskoi miniatiuri, XIII— 
XIV vv. Teghekagir, no. 5 (1948), 51—78. See also Azarian, 
Cilician Miniature Painting, 139-41, figs, v-vn, 58-59, 95- 
97. S. Der Nersessian, “Un Evangile cilicien illustre,” in 
Etudes byz. et arm., 580-83, fig. 355; idem, Armenian Art, 
156, fig. 113. Buschhausen and Buschhausen, Armenische 
Handschriften, 95—96. Color reproductions in Dournovo, 
Min. arm., 107, 109—111. Dournovo and Drampian, Minia¬ 
tures, pis. 50—53. La miniature armenienne, nos. 145—50. 


called the method of illustration used in Byzantine 
manuscripts, such as the Gospels of Paris, gr. 74 and 
of the Laurentian Library in Florence, Plut. VI.23. 
The full publication of the latter 39 enables us now to 
see that many of the Armenian miniatures are actu¬ 
ally direct copies of those of the Laurentian Gospels, 
introduced into the text at exactly the same passages. 
We can also be sure that this manuscript, and not one 
like it, served as a model, for it was at one time in the 
hands of an Armenian who numbered the quires 
with Armenian letters corresponding to numerals, 
and he wrote in the margin of fol. 27V “this picture 
should be omitted.” 40 And effectively the composition 
on this page of the Laurentianus has not been re¬ 
peated in Erevan, Mat. 7651. The miniatures that 
copy those of the Greek manuscript are interesting as 
examples of the great care and attention with which 
the Armenian painters reproduced the model, but 
they do not contribute to the study of Cilician paint¬ 
ing. A single example, selected from among the min¬ 
iatures of the ablest of the copyists, confronted with 
the original, will therefore be sufficient (Figs. 396— 
97). However, the study of the division of the work 
between the different painters throws some light on 
the organization of the work in a scriptorium, and 
this will be considered in an Appendix. 41 Only those 
miniatures which differ fundamentally from the 
model will be discussed in conjunction with other Cil¬ 
ician miniatures. 

The evangelist portraits in these manuscripts can 
be divided into different groups, according to style 
and iconography, although there are variations 
within each group. A first group is constituted by the 
Reran Gospels (Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2563), the 
manuscripts of Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278, 
and Erevan, Mat. 9422. The distinctive portraits are 
first, those of Mark in the Reran and Vienna Gospels, 
and, second, those of Mark in Erevan, Mat. 9422 and 
Luke in Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278. 

1. In the Reran and Vienna Gospels, Mark is seated 
in three-quarter view, right leg sharply bent; his right 
hand holding the pen lies in his lap and he raises the 
left one to his face, covering his mouth (Figs. 398- 
99). His mantle is draped in the same manner in both 
manuscripts, one loose end falling along the back. 
The chair, lectern, and architectural setting of the Vi¬ 
enna manuscript are simplified versions of the cor¬ 
responding elements in the Reran Gospels. The 
painter Astuatsatur Gaznuk, whose manuscript illus- 

39 Velmans, Le Tetraevangile de la Laurentienne. 

40 Ibid., 12. 

41 See Appendix III, below. 
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trated at Mamistra was considered in the preceding 
chapter, had used the same iconographic type for 
Mark’s portrait, simplifying even more the architec¬ 
tural background (Fig. 339). 

2. Mark in Erevan, Mat. 9422, and Luke in Vienna, 
Mekhitharist Library 278 are seated in the same atti¬ 
tude, bending forward to dip the pen into the inkwell 
placed on a low table; with the left hand they hold 
the book leaning against the knee (Figs. 400-401). 
The lectern is omitted in Vienna, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 278 and, once again, the architectural setting is 
simplified. Mark’s portrait in Erevan, Mat. 9422, pro¬ 
vides us with a further example of the stylistic rela¬ 
tionship of the evangelist figures with those of Rer¬ 
an’s Gospels, for though the attitude is different the 
facial type is the same and so is the general arrange¬ 
ment of the drapery, although with a further exag¬ 
geration of the complex linear design. 

In an earlier chapter, in studying Luke’s portrait on 
the flyleaf of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 3438, I pointed 
out the derivation of the figure and especially the ar¬ 
chitectural setting from the tenth-century Byzantine 
Stavronikita-type of evangelist portraits, already 
adopted by the Armenians in the eleventh century. 42 
In the present instance such a derivation appears in 
the iconographic type but not in the setting. Mark, 
seated hand before his mouth, recalls with some ex¬ 
aggeration the attitude of meditation inspired by 
classical art, as seen in the portraits of Matthew and 
John in Stavronikita 43 43 and repeated in the 
eleventh-century Armenian Gospels of Venice 1400. 44 
Mark and Luke, leaning forward, right leg sharply 
bent, dip the pen into the inkwell exactly as Luke 
does in Stavronikita 43; 45 in fact, with due regard for 
the more linear treatment of the drapery, these 
thirteenth-century Armenian miniatures are closer to 
the Greek archetype than is Luke in Venice, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 1400. 46 The same manuscript that had 
served as a model to the painter of Luke on the flyleaf 
may also have been used by these thirteenth-century 
miniaturists. What seems certain, at any rate, is that 
this model was not a contemporary Palaeologan man¬ 
uscript such as those published by Buchthal and Belt¬ 
ing; 47 the miniatures of these manuscripts may be 
more accomplished, but they seem cold and monot¬ 
onous when compared with the animated and dra- 

48 See above, pp. 33—34. 

43 A. M. Friend, “Evangelists,” Art Studies 1 (1927), pi. 
vin, figs. 95 and 98. 

44 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pi. 27. 

43 Friend, “Portraits,” fig. 97. 

46 Janashian, Armenian Miniature Painting, pi. 29. 

47 Buchthal and Belting, Patronage in Thirteenth Century 
Constantinople, pis. 28-29. 


matic Armenian portraits, in particular those of the 
Reran and Erevan Gospels. 

The other portraits of these manuscripts need not 
detain us long. Matthew, writing, is seated in the same 
attitude in all three manuscripts (Figs. 402—4). Theo- 
philus faces Luke in the Reran Gospels and in Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 9422 (Figs. 405, 406), an iconographic type 
that does not appear in the manuscripts illustrated at 
Hromkla, but which occurs in those of Grner and re¬ 
lated scriptoria. 48 In Reran’s Gospels, Prochoros writ¬ 
ing under John’s dictation is exceptionally seated on 
a stool, like the evangelists, and the customary land¬ 
scape setting is reduced to low hillocks, which barely 
reach John’s ankles (Fig. 407). In Erevan, Mat. 9422, 
on the other hand, the setting has been greatly exag¬ 
gerated; for instance, sugar-loaf mountains rise on 
both sides of John. The latter’s “dancing” attitude, 
the left leg crossing the right, and his mantle, which 
stops at the knees, provide us with a second example 
of connections with Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 3628 illus¬ 
trated in 1275 at Mamistra (Figs. 408 and 340). In 
reality both figures are the reverse image of a repre¬ 
sentation like that of John in the Reran Gospels. The 
miniature of Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278 has 
not been completed: only the contour line of the 
mountain is drawn, and there is no suggestion of the 
mound on which Prochoros is supposed to be seated 
(Fig. 409). 

The three miniatures of Marshal Oshin’s Gospels— 
John’s portrait still in its proper place in manuscript 
740 of the Pierpont Morgan Library, and those of 
Matthew and Luke now in the McClean collection in 
Cambridge—differ in several respects from the por¬ 
traits discussed above and from those of a second 
group to be considered later. This manuscript, it will 
be recalled, was copied at Sis in 1274 by Rostandin, 
assisted by Step’annos Vahkatsi, both of whom had 
worked previously in the scriptoria directed by 
Bishop John. Thus in addition to the comparisons 
with the manuscripts considered in this chapter, com¬ 
parisons with those copied at Grner or allied centers 
are in order. 

Matthew’s portrait, showing him writing on the 
open pages of the book leaning against his knee, is a 
well-known type (Fig. 410), but certain details of the 
drapery find closer parallels in the manuscripts con¬ 
nected with Grner than, for instance, in the Gospel 
of Queen Reran and allied manuscripts. The mantle 
is draped as it is in Erevan, Mat. 345, Topkapi 122, 
and Erevan, Mat. 7644 considered in the last chapter, 
leaving the right shoulder and arm entirely free; the 
skirt of the blue tunic is also visible below the mantle, 

48 See above, Figs. 292, 321,355. 
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under the left knee (Figs. 310, 320, 325). The lectern, 
with its caryatid base, is comparable to the one in 
Venice, Mekhitharist Library 600 (Fig. 336), a Gospel 
book copied at Sis in 1269 but which, for stylistic and 
iconographical considerations, was discussed with 
those of Grner. 49 

In the McClean miniature Luke is seated almost in 
a frontal view cutting his pen (Fig. 411), an icono- 
graphic type used for Mark in three of the manu¬ 
scripts just mentioned: Erevan, Mat. 7644, Topkapi 
122, and Venice, Mekhitharist Library 600 (Figs. 326, 
327, 334). The lectern is fish-based, as in Erevan, 
Mat. 7644 and Topkapi 122, but here it is incon¬ 
gruously placed on the wall; the twin columns are 
comparable to the single one in these two manu¬ 
scripts. In facial type and attitude the portrait of 
Luke, seated almost frontally, differs from the por¬ 
traits of Mark and Luke in these manuscripts, but the 
swirling folds of the draperies and the windswept 
loose end of the mantle exaggerate the stylistic pecu¬ 
liarities of the miniatures executed at Grner or those 
of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 600. The portrait of 
John dictating to Prochoros presents some of the un¬ 
usual features noted in two slightly earlier examples: 
Prochoros is seated on a stool, in front of a desk as in 
the Keran Gospels (Fig. 412) and, as in Venice, Mek¬ 
hitharist Library 600, a building is erected at the foot 
of the hill behind him (Fig. 337). 

The Pierpont Morgan-Cambridge Gospels, copied 
at Sis in 1274 by two scribes who had formerly 
worked in the scriptoria under Bishop John’s jurisdic¬ 
tion, thus shows some elements characteristic of these 
scriptoria and others common to the manuscripts we 
have grouped around the Gospels of Queen Keran. 
Among these elements should be noted the use of 
gold hatchings, a technique that had not been 
adopted at Grner. and in allied scriptoria. These 
hatchings, profusely used especially in Luke’s por¬ 
trait, are absent from that of John but they can be 
seen on other pages of the Pierpont Morgan manu¬ 
script, for instance, on the draperies of the angel 
forming the initial of the Gospel of Matthew. 

The evangelist portraits of Prince Vasak’s Gospels, 
especially those of Mark and Luke, differ from the 
corresponding miniatures of the Keran Gospels and 
allied manuscripts more than do the Gospel scenes. 
In spite of individual differences one can associate 
with Vasak’s Gospels the three portraits added to New 
Julfa 57/161 and those of Erevan, Mat. 2629. 

In Vasak’s Gospels Mark is seated on a low stool 
with two cushions—one green, the other red—head 
slightly thrown back (Fig. 413); he touches his shoul- 

« See above, pp. 88-89. 


der with the left hand, holding the pen, while the 
right one rests on the open book on his knees. The 
violet mantle, turning to purple, clings to the right 
leg, forming ridges like pleats on the thigh, and one 
end is wrapped around the legs delineating a triangle 
above the pleated skirt of the blue tunic. The feet are 
crossed, the left one passing around the right one. An 
open book is placed on the lectern raised above a hex¬ 
agonal desk. Luke, seated with left leg bent as if he 
were about to rise, holds a jeweled book in his lap, 
and with the right hand he almost touches the open 
book placed on a fish-based lectern (Fig. 414). His 
dark blue mantle, thrown over both shoulders, is 
pulled up on the left knee, revealing the tunic which 
clings to the leg. There is a hard precision in the 
modeling of these two figures; the folds of the drap¬ 
eries give the impression of having been flattened 
with a hot iron. The same hard precision is seen in 
the portrait of Matthew (Fig. 415). 

The portrait types of Mark and Luke, which differ 
from those considered previously, are repeated in 
different combinations in the Gospels of New Julfa 
57/161 and Erevan, Mat. 2629. In the former (Fig. 
416) Mark is again meditating, left hand touching his 
neck, but he is seated frontally, knees apart. His blue 
mantle falls to the ankles in triangular pleats covered 
with hatchings, but it does not mold the limbs. The 
characteristic features of Mark’s portrait in Vasak’s 
Gospels, namely, the figure seated in side view with 
the left foot passing behind the right one, are re¬ 
peated in Luke’s portrait in the New Julfa manuscript 
(Fig. 417). The blue mantle, turning suddenly to 
purple down the back and over the breast, forms a 
kind of sling. In the modeling of the face, the sharp 
contrast between the light areas and those in shadow 
emphasizes the evangelist’s severe expression; the 
high neck will become one of the typical features of 
the manuscripts of the late thirteenth century. 

The portraits of Erevan, Mat. 2629 show a similar 
combination of different attitudes and a further ex¬ 
aggeration of the decorative treatment of the drap¬ 
eries. Mark, seated in three-quarter view, bends 
slightly forward, left hand touching his shoulder as 
in Vasak’s Gospels, but the position of the legs repeats 
Luke’s stance (Fig. 418). The draperies have an al¬ 
most baroque exuberance; the painter has taken de¬ 
light in multiplying the curves and countercurves of 
the mantle and, once again, we observe the same 
abrupt change of color, here passing from light to 
very dark blue. Luke is writing on the open book 
leaning against his left knee, but the position of the 
legs, with the left foot passing behind the right one, 
repeats that of Mark in Vasak’s Gospels (Fig. 419). 
The mantle, clinging to the limbs, is drawn across the 
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ankles as it is in Mark’s portrait, but the line is less 
fine in general and the architectural elements crowd¬ 
ing the picture space reinforce the impression of 
heaviness. 

Matthew’s portrait in Erevan, Mat. 2629 does not 
call for special remarks except that his attitude, legs 
extended and feet crossed, is typical of the manu¬ 
scripts illustrated in the last years of the thirteenth 
century (Fig. 420). This connection, in particular with 
the manuscript of a private collection in Beirut illus¬ 
trated at Mamistra in 1297, 50 is even more apparent 
in the portrait of John dictating to Prochoros, where 
the mantle is draped in such a manner around the 
left arm that the hand seems to have been amputated 
(Figs. 421 and 535). Otherwise we have the same 
iconographic type in all three manuscripts, with Pro¬ 
choros seated on a low mound (Figs. 421-23); one 
detail in the New Julfa miniature should be noted: 
John crosses his feet in that “dancing” attitude noted 
above in Erevan, Mat. 9422 and Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 3628 (Figs. 408 and 340), but the folds of the 
mantle stretched across both ankles make this atti¬ 
tude less apparent. 

The evangelist portraits of Erevan, Mat. 197* are 
not by the artist who painted the Gospel scenes, but 
by the one who had represented the Death of John 
the Evangelist, considered in an earlier chapter (Fig. 
300). The line is more fluid, and the light, pastel 
shades of these miniatures contrast with the darker, 
glossy colors of the Gospel scenes. The evangelists, 
with somewhat dreamy expressions, differ from the 
more severe figures of the other miniatures. Red, 
blue, and green leaves, as well as gold ones, and del¬ 
icate red tendrils border the frame adorned with a 
foliate meander, also painted in light blue and red on 
gold ground. These portraits have elements in com¬ 
mon with both groups considered above. Matthew 
leaning forward, right leg bent, dips his pen into the 
inkwell placed on a low desk, like Matthew in Erevan, 
Mat. 9422 (Figs. 424 and 400), but, head turned back, 
he gazes upward with an inspired expression. Mark, 
head bent, is sunk in deep thought and has paused in 
the act of writing (Fig. 425); otherwise his seated po¬ 
sition, legs extended, and the manner in which his 
mantle is draped, recall the corresponding portrait in 
Vasak’s Gospels (Fig. 413), with, however, even 
sharper contrasts between the light and dark areas of 
the mantle. Theophilus, holding the book, stands in 
front of Luke (Fig. 426) as in the Reran Gospels, Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 9422, and the manuscripts connected with 
Bishop John’s scriptorium, but here Luke is an older 
man and, exceptionally, bald. His stooped attitude, 

5° See below, p. 130. 


long neck, and facial type are comparable to the por¬ 
trait in the New Julfa Gospels (Fig. 417), but the del¬ 
icate modeling contrasts with the harder, linear man¬ 
ner of the latter. The paint has flaked from his tunic 
and mantle. The painter has also emphasized the el¬ 
derly appearance of John as well as his attitude, bent 
more sharply toward Prochoros (Fig. 427). 

All these manuscripts form a family in the broadest 
sense of the term. The lines of relationship cross one 
another in diverse manners, and it would be futile to 
attempt to define them in more precise terms than we 
have already done in specific cases. The general pic¬ 
ture that emerges is of a group that, in its main ten¬ 
dencies, differs both from the manuscripts illustrated 
at Hromkla and from the slightly earlier or contem¬ 
porary ones of Grner and related scriptoria. The 
Gospel scenes showed both the differences from, and 
the similarities with, Hromkla; the evangelist por¬ 
traits provided an opportunity to consider the occa¬ 
sional contacts with the work done at Grner and re¬ 
lated scriptoria. Queen Keran’s Gospels (Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 2563) and Erevan, Mat. 197 provide two 
dates, 1272 and 1289; stylistic considerations and, in 
some instances, the identity of the sponsor allow us 
to place the other manuscripts between these two 
dates. The question of the scriptorium or scriptoria 
remains open or at least partly open. Leaving aside 
for the moment all attempts to locate this group of 
manuscripts, we must consider other aspects of the 
illustrations: first, two symbolic themes, next, the nar¬ 
rative scenes. 

In the manuscripts studied in the preceding chap¬ 
ters, the genealogical passages in the Gospels of Mat¬ 
thew and Luke had been illustrated with medallion 
portraits. These were painted in the margins of 
Washington, Freer 32.18 and 56.11, 51 and grouped 
and covering the entire page in Baltimore, Walters 
539< 52 In New Julfa 57/161 medallion portraits 
painted in the margins of fols. 15-17 illustrate Matt. 
1:1—16. On fols. 163—165 one text column was left 
bare next to Luke 3:23-38 in order to accommodate 
the ancestor portraits, but these have not been rep¬ 
resented. This latter method, that is, medallion por¬ 
traits grouped in a single column next to the relevant 
passages, has been applied in Erevan, Mat. 7651 on 
fols. 140V-142. Finally, in the Lectionary of Erevan, 
Mat. 979 scrolls enclosing the heads of the ancestors 
are painted on the outer and middle margins of fols. 
44V-45 in order to illustrate the genealogy according 
to Luke. The last motif on fol. 45 shows the Ancient 

s 1 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, figs. 54-56, 138, and 
204. 

s 2 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, figs. 57 and 116. 
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of Days, in bust, in a blue mandorla borne by eight 
angels, of whom only the heads and outspread wings 
are visible. 

There is thus considerable variety in the pictorial 
types used for representing the genealogy of Christ, 
but we have an even more interesting example in the 
symbolic theme of the Tree of Jesse adopted in sev¬ 
eral manuscripts in addition to, or instead of, the di¬ 
rect illustration of the text. As is well known, this 
theme is based on Isaiah’s prophecy: “and there shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots, and the spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon him” (11:1—2). In the art of 
Western Europe the oldest known examples date to 
the eleventh century, but from then on this theme 
was represented with increasing frequency and in all 
media. 53 At the time of the Latin Kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem a mosaic composition of the Tree of Jesse, now 
destroyed, covered the west wall of the church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem. 54 The earliest Byzantine ex¬ 
amples known so far, the paintings of the Panagia 
Mavriotissa at Kastoria and St. Sophia in Trebizond, 
or those of the Yugoslav churches of Sopocani, Arilje, 
and Manastir, do not antedate the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 55 This theme continued to be repre¬ 
sented in Byzantine and related art, but only in mon¬ 
umental painting; the incomplete sketch at the end 
of the Book of Kings, Vat. gr. 333, is in all probability 
a later addition by a foreign hand. 56 

The Armenian miniatures may be divided into two 
main groups: (1) those in which Christ stands alone 
above the tree; (2) those in which the Holy Trinity 
forms the crowning motif. 

Of the two miniatures in the first group—Erevan, 
Mat. 2629, and Vasak’s Gospels, Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 2568—the former has the simpler composition 
(Fig. 428). Jesse lies asleep, his head resting on his 
folded left arm; a foliate scroll springs from his loins 
and it encloses the bust figures of David, Solomon, 
and the Virgin, the first two holding open scrolls with 
both hands. The full figure of Christ, blessing, 
crowns the tree. The headpiece is adorned with the 
medallion portrait of Christ Emmanuel. In the Gos¬ 
pels of Prince Vasak, a tall tree rises from Jesse, lying 

53 A. Watson, The Early Iconography of the Tree of fesse (Lon¬ 
don, 1934). 

54 H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Bethleem. Le Sanctuaire de la 
Nativite (Paris, 1914), 147—48. Ch. Diehl, Manuel d’art byzan- 
tin (Paris, 1926), II, 562. 

55 See Velmans, La peinture murale byzantine, 143—44, 215— 
16, 169-70, 164, 166-67. [^e also M. D. Taylor, “A His- 
toriated Tree of Jesse,” DOP 34—35 (1980—81), 125—76.] 

s 6 J. Lassus, LTllustration byzantine du Livre des Rois. Vati- 
canus Graecus 333, Bibliotheque des Cahiers archeologiques 9 
(Paris, 1973), 84 and fig. 10-5. 


on his back (Fig. 429). David, with an open scroll in 
his right hand, and the Virgin orans stand on the 
trunk; the bust figures of twelve prophets, holding 
open scrolls with both hands, are lodged in the cir¬ 
cumvolutions of the side branches. Christ, blessing, 
stands in three-quarter view on top of the tree; he is 
framed by a curvilinear, lozenge-shaped mandorla 
borne by angels. 

The second group comprises the manuscripts of 
Erevan, Mat. 9422 and 7651, and Vienna, Mekhithar- 
ist Library 278. The composidon of Erevan, Mat. 
9422 is in part an elaboration of the preceding mini¬ 
atures (Fig. 430): Solomon has been added to the 
ancestors standing on the trunk, and there are eigh¬ 
teen bust figures of prophets with open scrolls. Two 
prophets stand outside the scroll on each side; those 
on the right side and some of the bust figures have 
been excised. As in the preceding miniature, Christ 
stands on top of the tree but here he is in full front 
view, holding a disk with the dove of the Holy Spirit. 
The Ancient of Days, blessing, figured in bust inside 
a mandorla, crowns the composition. The medallion 
portrait of Christ Emmanuel adorns the headpiece as 
in Erevan, Mat. 2629, but there it is figured above it, 
between two kneeling angels carrying censers. Two al¬ 
most identical compositions in Erevan, Mat. 7651 and 
Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278 (Figs. 431—32) 
show the next stage. The tree, issuing from Jesse re¬ 
cumbent, is formed by four clusters of leaves. In the 
first three clusters the bust figures of David, Solo¬ 
mon, and the Virgin are framed by prophets, also in 
bust, holding open scrolls; in the fourth, smaller clus¬ 
ter, the bust figure of the mature Christ appears 
alone. The cross drawn in the nimbus is barely visible, 
but the facial type is unmistakably that of Christ. The 
Trinity forms the crowning motif: the half figure of 
the Ancient of Days and, in front of him, the Christ 
child holding the dove are enclosed in a mandorla 
borne by angels; in Erevan, Mat. 7651 only the heads 
of these angels are visible. Thus, above Jesus, son of 
David, the Word that “was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,” we see the “Word that was with God and 
the Word was God” (John 1:14 and 1:1). 

All these miniatures symbolically showing Christ’s 
genealogy are painted on the incipit page of the Gos¬ 
pel of Matthew, but the Tree of Jesse has also been 
represented in the Lectionary of Erevan, Mat. 979, as 
an illustration of the lection read on the vigil of 
Epiphany, that is, John 1:1—17 (Fig. 433). Eleven con¬ 
secutive medallion figures form the trunk of the tree 
issuing from Jesse recumbent. The first four, begin¬ 
ning as usual from the bottom, represent David, Sol¬ 
omon, the Virgin, and Christ; the next seven enclose 
aged, bearded men. Above the last one, but still 
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framed by the leaves, we see Christ Emmanuel, in 
bust, followed by the Ancient of Days, also in bust. 
The meaning of the two white disks in front of Christ 
is not clear; a single disk with the dove would have 
been expected. Twenty prophets, in bust and holding 
open scrolls, frame the composition. In this crowded 
image, the painter has attempted to show first the 
“historical” Christ, the son of David, and to recall 
next that he was also the son of Abraham, as stated 
by Matthew: “The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham” (1:1). 
As in the two preceding examples the painter has also 
represented the “Word (that) was with God” in con¬ 
formity with the opening words of the lection (John 
1:1) that this miniature accompanies. 

The figures painted in the lower margin develop 
the symbolic meaning of the Tree of Jesse: a man rid¬ 
ing on an ass points to a lion asleep at the foot of a 
tree. This man in Oriental garb, wearing a turbaned 
headdress, is the false prophet Balaam and the mini¬ 
ature is a literal interpretation of his prophecy: “He 
(Jacob) couched, he lay down as a great lion, who 
shall stir him up?” (Num. 24:9). This prophecy re¬ 
peats, in part, Jacob’s blessing of Judah. “Judah is a 
lion’s whelp, from the prey, my son, thou art gone up: 
he stooped down, he couched as an old lion, who 
shall rouse him up?” and these words are immedi¬ 
ately followed by the messianic prophecy: “the scep¬ 
ter shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be” (Gen. 49:9—10). 

From the Early Christian period on another pas¬ 
sage of Balaam’s messianic prophecy has often been 
illustrated: “There shall come a Star out of Jacob and 
a Scepter shall rise out of Israel” (Num. 24:17). Ba¬ 
laam pointing to a star, already represented in the 
Catacombs, sometimes accompanies the Tree of Jesse, 
and these words are inscribed on his scroll. In the 
fully developed Byzantine and Yugoslav composi¬ 
tions, for instance at Sopocani, we see, in addition to 
Jacob holding a starlike disk with the image of Christ 
Emmanuel, Balaam’s encounter with the angel, ac¬ 
cording to Num. 22:22-35, a composition figured 
also in other churches. 57 To my knowledge the mini¬ 
ature of the Armenian Lectionary is the only example 
where the simile of the lion has been added to the 
Tree of Jesse as the literal interpretation of a mes¬ 
sianic prophecy. In Byzantine art this simile was illus¬ 
trated in a different manner and in a different con¬ 
text, one which is not related to the Tree of Jesse. The 
composition, usually designated as “Jesus Christ the 

57 G. Millet, La Peinture du Moyen Age en Yougoslavie (Paris, 
i957)> H, pk 25, nos. 2-3; pi. 91, nos. 1, 3. 


sleepless one,” shows Christ Emmanuel lying on a 
couch or on a mattress: next to him appear some¬ 
times the Virgin, at others angels, or different biblical 
figures. 58 In only rare instances has the lion been 
added, and even then Christ Emmanuel is always the 
central figure. 59 

In order to complete our survey of the Cilician ex¬ 
amples of the Tree of Jesse we should mention here 
the miniature of the Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1950, dated 1316. This image (Fig. 434) is, in part, a 
simplified version of the miniatures of Erevan, Mat. 
7651 and Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278 (Figs. 
431-32): two clusters of leaves frame the bust figures 
of David and Solomon, followed by an abbreviated 
scene of the Nativity, recalling the composition 
painted in the headpiece of Vienna, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 278. 

What was the source of inspiration for these rep¬ 
resentations suddenly appearing in Cilician manu¬ 
scripts in the last quarter of the thirteenth century? 
They are thus roughly contemporary with the earliest 
Byzantine and Yugoslav frescoes, but I believe this 
coincidence is purely accidental. Apart from the fact 
that beyond the general type of composition there 
are few points of convergence between the Armenian 
miniatures and the Byzantine and related mural 
paintings, it is difficult to imagine how the Cilician 
painters could have been acquainted with the mural 
paintings of those distant monuments. They might 
have had an opportunity to see the mosaic of the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, for there was 
constant intercourse between Cilicia and the Holy 
Land, but so far as can be judged from the descrip¬ 
tions of this destroyed mosaic, the composition dif¬ 
fered considerably from that of the Armenian mini¬ 
atures. There are also marked differences between 
the Armenian compositions and those of Western Eu¬ 
ropean manuscripts; it seems more probable, never¬ 
theless, that the ultimate source of inspiration was a 
Latin or French manuscript. As we have seen, there 
are other examples of Western iconographic features 
in Cilician miniatures, for instance, the crowned Vir¬ 
gin in the Annunciation (Fig. 381), or Ecclesia and 
Synagogue in the Crucifixion (Fig. 375). The theme 
of the Tree of Jesse may have been adopted all the 
more readily as earlier compositions recalled the pre¬ 
dictions of the prophets and their fulfillment in the 
new dispensation. T’oros Roslin had represented in 
the Canon tables the prophets holding scrolls with 
excerpts of their messianic prophecies. He and his 

s 8 Grabar, La peinture religieuse en Bulgarie, 257—58. 

59J. Strzygowski, Die Miniaturen des Serbischen Psalters der 
Kbniglichen Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen (Vienna, 
1906), 44, pi. xxvi, 56. 
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contemporaries had introduced the prophets into 
Gospel scenes, again bearing inscribed scrolls, 
whether these prophecies were recalled or not in the 
Gospel text. 

In taking over the Western type of the Tree of Jesse 
the Armenians made some major changes. They ex¬ 
cluded the seven doves, typifying the seven gifts of 
the Spirit; they did not confer as important a position 
to the Virgin, and they never represented her with 
the Christ child. 60 They sometimes added to the 
single figure of Christ the Holy Trinity at the crest of 
the tree, a group rarely included in Western ex¬ 
amples or figured differently when it is included. For 
instance, on one of the carved panels of Santo Do¬ 
mingo de Silos the dove descends on the head of God 
the Father, holding the Christ child and seated above 
the Virgin on the main stem of the tree. 61 At the Por¬ 
tico de la Gloria of Santiago de Compostela, the dove 
again hovers above the head of God the Father en¬ 
throned with the Christ child on his knees. 62 Also, in 
other Western representations of the Trinity, whether 
associated with the Tree of Jesse or not, the dove is 
either above the Father, or between the Father and 
Son. 63 In the Armenian manuscripts, the composition 
of Erevan, Mat. 9422, where the mature Christ hold¬ 
ing the disk with the dove stands in front of the An¬ 
cient of Days, is a hapax. One might compare it, how¬ 
ever, with such Byzantine examples as a painting at 
the church of Koumbelidiki at Kastoria, 64 and a min¬ 
iature of the twelfth-century Gospels of Vienna, 
suppl. gr. 52, fol. iv, where the mature Christ, hold¬ 
ing the disk with the dove, is seated on the knees of 
the Ancient of Days. 65 But the relation shown be¬ 
tween the three persons of the Trinity—the Father 
and in front of him the Son with the Dove of the Holy 
Spirit—is the usual formula in Armenian art, as it is 
in Byzantine and later Russian art, whether Christ be 
represented as a mature man or as a child. 

The crowning part of the Tree of Jesse in Vienna, 
Mekhitharist Library 278 and Erevan, Mat. 7651 — 
God the Father in bust, and the Christ child holding 
the dove, enclosed in a mandorla—recurs in these 
and related manuscripts as an illustration of different 
passages. In Erevan, Mat. 7651, it accompanies Matt. 
27:46, “And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a 

60 See examples in Watson, Tree of Jesse, figs, vi-vii, xvii- 

XX, XXIII, XXVI. 

61 A. Heimann, “L’iconographie de la Trinite ” L'Art chre- 
tien (1934), I, 43. 

62 Heimann, “Trinite,” 44. 

6 3 Ibid., 46-47. 

64 S. A. Papadopoulos, “Essai d’interpretation du theme 
iconographique de la paternite dans Tart byzantin,” Cah- 
Arch 18 (1969), fig. 10. 

6 s Papadopoulos, “La paternity,” fig. 9. 


loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani, that is 
to say, my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” 
in order to show that Jesus, dying on the cross, was at 
the same time in the bosom of the Father (Fig. 47/). 
In the Jerusalem Gospels of Prince Vasak it illustrates 
John 1:18 : “No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Fa¬ 
ther, he hath declared him” (Fig. 435); John the Bap¬ 
tist, preaching, points to the image illustrating his 
words. The corresponding miniature of Vienna, 
Mekhitharist Library 278 gives a more literal inter¬ 
pretation: the Christ child is “in the bosom” of the 
Father, half hidden by the folds of the mantle. 66 In 
the rare Byzantine miniatures accompanying this 
verse—for instance, in the Lectionary of the monas¬ 
tery of Dionysiou, cod. 587(740)—the Christ child is 
seated on the father’s knees, 67 and there is no attempt 
to give a literal image of the words “in the bosom,” as 
did the Armenian miniaturist or the painter of the 
church of Koumbelidiki, independent from the Gos¬ 
pel text. 

The Armenian representations of the Tree of Jesse 
should be taken into consideration in future studies 
of this theme. In the context of Cilician miniature 
painting, they are interesting examples of the way in 
which acquaintance with an iconographic theme 
which did not form part of the usual repertory served 
as an impetus for new creations. Each painter, or al¬ 
most each one, modified the constructive elements, in 
some minor or major way, and in one instance devel¬ 
oped its symbolic meaning through the addition of a 
new scene. 

In the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 9422, where the 
representation of the Tree of Jesse with the rare im¬ 
age of the standing mature Christ holding the dove 
formed part of the Holy Trinity, there is a second 
symbolic composition. In the margin of the first page 
of John’s Gospel (Fig. 456) a man lies asleep, his head 
resting on a stone, above which rises a tall ladder. 
Seven angels, holding infants in swaddling clothes, 
ascend the ladder; facing them are six angels, de¬ 
scending without children. The evangelist symbols 
holding large books flank the ladder at the extremi¬ 
ties: the eagle and the angel above, the ox below, on 
the left; the lower right end, where the lion was no 
doubt represented, has been cut off with part of the 
margin. The ascending angels and the evangelist 
symbols look up at the Trinity, figured above the lad¬ 
der: the Ancient of Days, clad in white, is inside a red 

66 S. Der Nersessian, “Un Evangile cilicien illustre,” in 
Etudes byz. et arm., 580—81 and fig. 358. 

6 ? K. Weitzmann, “The Constantinopolitan Lectionary, 
Morgan 639,” in Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa 
Greene, ed. D. Miner (Princeton, 1954), 365 and fig. 294. 
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mandorla from which radiate light beams; in front of 
him appears the mature Christ blessing and presum¬ 
ably standing as in the Tree of Jesse in this manu¬ 
script, for, although the lower part of his body is hid¬ 
den by the flames rising from the summit of the 
ladder, his hand barely reaches the waist of the Fa¬ 
ther. The dove is figured in front of Christ and a blue 
stream flows to the left. 

In Washington, Freer 32.18 Jacob’s vision of the 
ladder (Gen. 28:12-13) had been adapted to the 
shape of the initial of John’s Gospel, a representation 
suggested by the last verse of the first chapter: “Ver¬ 
ily, I say unto you, hereafter ye shall see heaven open, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man.” 68 Jacob lies asleep at the foot 
of the ladder above which appears the bust figure of 
Christ, blessing; three angels ascend the ladder, the 
fourth, descending, forms the loop of the initial (Fig. 
229). But the angels do not carry children, any more 
than in other representations of Jacob’s ladder, and it 
is primarily the presence of these children that con¬ 
fers a different meaning to the composition of the Er¬ 
evan Gospels. 

In Christian iconography a child in swaddling 
clothes is the image of the soul; it is thus that the soul 
of the Virgin is figured in the Dormition. By exten¬ 
sion, one might suppose that the children represent 
here Jacob’s seed in which “shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed” (Gen. 28:14). But if the painter had 
wished to recall the Lord’s promise to Jacob, there 
would have been twelve children, recalling Jacob’s 
twelve sons, and, consequently, twelve and not thir¬ 
teen angels. A different explanation must be sought 
and, in my opinion, in spite of the presence of the 
sleeping figure at the foot of the ladder, the minia¬ 
ture does not illustrate Jacob’s dream. 

Several writers of the first centuries speculated on 
the typology of the week, stating that we are in the 
sixth day, the seventh will be the great sabbath of God 
and men, then will come the eighth day, the eternal 
day of God. In his Treatise on the Titles of the Psalms, 
Gregory of Nyssa explained that the occupations of 
the inner life are all turned toward the future eon, 
the principle of which is called the ogdoad, because it 
comes after the sensible world confined in the heb¬ 
domad. This ogdoad is the future world, when the 
world will no longer be illuminated by the visible sun, 
but by the true light, the sun of justice. 69 Similar ideas 
had already been set forth in the epistle attributed to 
Barnabas, one of the earliest Christians, and this 
epistle has a special significance in the present in- 

68 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts , 40. 

69 Migne, PG 45, cols. 504D—505A. 


stance for it had been translated into Armenian in the 
late twelfth century by Nerses of Lambron. 70 In 
speaking of the Creation Barnabas wrote: “Attend, 
my children, to the meaning of this expression: ‘He 
finished in six days.’ This implieth that the Lord will 
finish all things in six thousand years, for a day is with 
Him as a thousand years. . . . Therefore, my chil¬ 
dren, in six days, that is in six thousand years, all 
things will be finished. ‘And He rested on the seventh 
day.’ This meaneth when His Son, coming (again) 
shall destroy the time of the wicked man, and judge 
the ungodly, and change the sun, and the moon and 
the stars, then shall He truly rest on the seventh 
day.” 71 In this same chapter Barnabas again stated 
that, giving rest to all things, God will “make a begin¬ 
ning of the eighth day, that is a beginning of another 
world.” 72 

I believe these texts help us to understand the 
meaning of the marginal miniature of Erevan, Mat. 
9422. Angels occasionally represent the days, for in¬ 
stance, in the creation scenes of the narthex of San 
Marco in Venice, 73 and though holding children the 
angels of Erevan, Mat. 9422 may also symbolize the 
days, a day being equal to a millenary. The six millen¬ 
aries before the great sabbath of the Lord are sym¬ 
bolized both by the ascending and descending angels, 
the latter without children in order to show that the 
days will have elapsed before the day of judgment. 
The last ascending angel personifies the seventh mil¬ 
lenary, the time of the final judgment, a time sug¬ 
gested by the four beasts of John’s vision: the first like 
a lion, the second like a calf, the third with the face 
of a man, the fourth like a flying eagle (Rev. 4:6—7). 
They are not six-winged here and they do not sur¬ 
round the throne but, heads raised, they look at the 
Holy Trinity, who will illuminate the world on the 
eighth day, the eternal day of God. 

The explanation I have suggested may not be sat¬ 
isfactory on all points, but the painters were not 
learned theologians and their interpretations of com¬ 
plex ideas were not always entirely accurate. The fact 
that the epistle of Barnabas had been translated, not 
long before, by Nerses of Lambron, one of the most 
learned Cilician bishops, is an argument of weight in 
seeking a connection between it and the miniature, 
and in trying to see why and how this painter modi¬ 
fied the theme of Jacob’s ladder, used by one of his 
predecessors, in order to express different ideas. 

7 °Alishan, Sissouan, 91-92. 

71 The Epistles of Barnabas, ch. xv, The Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(New York, 1899), I, 146. 

73 Ibid., 147. 

73 See M.-Th. d’Alverny, “Les anges etles jours,” CahArch 
9 G957)> 271-300. 
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In several of the manuscripts considered in this 
chapter the narrative scenes are relegated to the mar¬ 
gins as they were in Washington, Freer 56.11, illus¬ 
trated at Grner. Consequently, each miniature usually 
comprises only a few figures, and it may even consist 
of a single figure, in particular when no provision has 
been made for a wider space at the bottom of the 
page by reducing the number of text lines. Such is 
the case of the Gospels of Queen Keran, which has as 
many as ninety-seven marginal miniatures, but no 
composition comparable to those of Roslin’s Gospels, 
Baltimore, Walters 539, or Washington, Freer 32.18. 
The painter felt free to follow his fancy, without nec¬ 
essarily seeking the most important event. Yet 
through the process of simplification he created at 
times more moving or more significant images. For 
instance, instead of the animated composition of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, painted by Roslin 
(Figs. 264-65), Christ is alone; He holds the five 
loaves and the two fishes and looks up to heaven in¬ 
voking divine intervention (Fig. 437). In other in¬ 
stances, however, the single figures are obviously ex¬ 
cerpted from large compositions. On fol. 104, Jesus, 
embraced by Judas, holds out his left hand as if he 
were pointing to someone (Fig. 438). This gesture has 
no meaning here, but it can be understood if we turn 
to the Betrayal scene in the Walters Gospels where 
Jesus, embraced by Judas exactly as in our miniature, 
extends his left hand to heal Malchus whose ear was 
cut off by Peter. 74 A few other miniatures also recall 
Roslin’s compositions. For instance, the young man 
fleeing half-naked, at the time of the Betrayal, is rep¬ 
resented next to the relevant verse of Mark (14:15) as 
in the Walters Gospels. The woman from Samaria, 
stopping for a moment to draw water, leans against 
the well exactly as in the Walters Gospels (Figs. 439, 
175). Christ’s attitude, as he stops suddenly and turns 
around to speak to the woman from Canaan (Fig. 
440), is a characteristic one used more than once by 
Roslin. 75 These, and similar examples, show occa¬ 
sional connections between the illustrations of this 
manuscript and Roslin’s paintings. More often, how¬ 
ever, these simple representations differ from those 
in contemporary or older manuscripts. For instance, 
the birth of John the Baptist is combined with his cir¬ 
cumcision by the mohel who, knife in hand, stands at 
the foot of the couch on which Elizabeth is reclining 
with the infant John at her side (Fig. 441). 76 The min- 

74 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, fig. 81. 

75 Der Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, figs. 94, 119; idem, 
Freer Manuscripts, figs. 69, 70, 115, 163, 173. 

76 In the Freer manuscript, the Circumcision is repre¬ 
sented in the same miniature as the naming of John the 
Baptist: Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 134. 


iature on fol. 38 also combines two episodes: the heal¬ 
ing of Peter’s mother-in-law, and Jesus casting out the 
demons (Matt. 8:14—17), suggested by the demon 
fleeing, inscribed “I flee, Lord” (Fig. 442). 77 More 
often, however, a single episode, usually a minor one, 
has been retained, thus giving an original interpre¬ 
tation to the Gospel narrative. Hence there is a 
greater difference between these marginal miniatures 
and those of the other manuscripts than there is be¬ 
tween the full-page compositions. 

In Prince Vasak’s manuscript, the Gospel of Luke is 
exceptionally illustrated by means of marginal as well 
as full-page miniatures. The representations of the 
major events—Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, 
Presentation, and also Christ among the Doctors— 
are enclosed in small frames (Figs. 443—47)- This 
type of frame with large, spiky half-leaves projecting 
above and below the medallion has also been used in 
the Gospels of Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278 and 
Erevan, Mat. 7651 for Joseph’s dream. The abbrevi¬ 
ated scene of the Nativity is very close to the one 
painted in the headpiece of the Gospel of Matthew in 
Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278 (Figs. 445, 432). 
There are similar ornate medallions in the Lectionary 
of Erevan, Mat. 979, for instance, for the Passion 
scenes which, alternating with the portraits of the 
evangelists, occupy the entire side margin of fol. 212 
(Fig. 484). The Visitation offers a second example 
of similarities between the Vasak Gospels and the 
Lectionary, for in both manuscripts the painter has 
represented the children in their mother’s womb 
(Fig. 444). 

In two outstanding twelfth-century Byzantine icons 
of the Annunciation, the well-known icon of the Tre- 
tiakov Gallery in Moscow and an icon from Mount 
Sinai, the Christ child is seen in transparency in his 
mother’s bosom. 78 The only example of the child in 
Elizabeth’s womb, known to me, is the miniature of 
the thirteenth-century Serbian manuscript, the so- 
called Prizren Gospels, destroyed during the Second 
World War. Here, the almost full-size figure of the 
child is seen in the opening of Elizabeth’s mantle. 79 
The Armenian representations are more discreet, 
and moreover, the children are shown in both the 
Virgin’s and Elizabeth’s wombs, for the miniatures ac¬ 
company Luke 1:42 and the painters have paid atten¬ 
tion to the words by which Elizabeth greeted Mary: 
“Blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 

77 Ibid., figs. 63 and 64. 

78 K. Onasch, Ikonen (Berlin, 1961), figs. 15-16. Weitz- 
mann, “Eine spatkomnenische Verkundigungsikone,” pi. 
70.2. The Child is not mentioned by Weitzmann but it can 
clearly be seen in the reproduction. 

™Grabar, Recherches, 75-76 and pi. vi. 3. 
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The Presentation, represented as a full-page mini¬ 
ature on fol. 159V (Fig. 358), is repeated in an abbre¬ 
viated form on the opposite page next to Luke 2:25; 
Simeon, in bust, carries the Christ child in his arms 
(Fig. 446). Christ among the Doctors (Fig. 447) con¬ 
forms to the “narrative” type favored by the Arme¬ 
nians: Mary and Joseph stand on one side and the 
doctors are grouped on the opposite side; Christ is 
enthroned under a ciborium, as in the miniature 
painted by Roslin in Baltimore, Walters 539 (Fig. 
262); by extending the ciborium well above the me¬ 
dallion the painter has conferred a monumental 
character to this small composition. 

The other marginal miniatures of Vasak’s Gospels 
are not framed except for John the Baptist on fol. 
162, where we again see the spiky leaves projecting 
from semimedallions (Fig. 448). In several instances 
the compositions are related to those of the Gospels 
of Erevan, Mat. 7651 and Vienna, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 278. One such example, the image of the Trin¬ 
ity in the scene of John the Baptist preaching (Fig. 
435), was already mentioned in connection with the 
composition of the Tree of Jesse, and we also called 
attention to the use of the spiky leaves in these man¬ 
uscripts. The Annunciation to the Shepherds is al¬ 
most identical with the miniature of the Vienna Gos¬ 
pels (Figs. 449-50); the initial of the latter, formed 
by the Virgin and Christ, is one of the rare examples 
of an anthropomorphic letter in this manuscript. In 
the manuscript of Erevan, Mat. 7651, the Gospel of 
Luke has been illustrated by one of the painters who 
copied the miniatures of the Laurentian Gospels, 
Plut. VI. 23; there are thus no examples of icono- 
graphic or stylistic similarities with the corresponding 
scenes of the Vasak Gospels, but stylistic features may 
be seen in those miniatures by the first painter. For 
instance, the diagonal line favored by the miniaturist 
of Vasak’s Gospels in such scenes as Christ on the way 
to Emmaus or the disciples presenting the broiled 
fish and honeycomb to Christ (Luke 24:15 and 42; 
Figs. 451-52), recurs in Erevan, Mat. 7651, for in¬ 
stance, in the miniatures of fol. 15 and fol. 56V. John 
the Baptist, in the first of those two miniatures (Fig. 
453), is almost an exact replica of the figure on fol. 
250 of the Vasak Gospels (Fig. 435). 

Several marginal miniatures of Vienna 278 are 
closely related to those of the Vasak Gospels, as seen 
by the examples mentioned above, but these two 
manuscripts were not illustrated by the same painter, 
as has sometimes been asserted. 80 The differences are 

80 Buschhausen and Buschhausen, Die illuminierten armen- 
ischen Handschriften, 54—55. The authors have attributed to 
a single painter not only these two manuscripts but also the 
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not due to the size of the miniatures or to the tech¬ 
nique but to the style itself. The illustrator of the Vi¬ 
enna Gospels uses a more vigorous and bolder line, 
his figures are more animated, and he tends to stress 
the emotional content of the scene. For instance, in 
the Crucifixion he has accentuated the curved line of 
Christ’s body sagging from the cross (Fig. 454); in the 
Descent from the Cross, though only a small part of 
the composition now remains, we can see that both of 
Christ’s arms had been freed from the cross, so that 
his head rested on his mother’s shoulder (Fig. 455). 
In the Visitation, Elizabeth steps forward with eager¬ 
ness to embrace Mary, a figure fundamentally differ¬ 
ent from the one in Vasak’s Gospels (Figs. 456, 444). 
Other compositions, such as the Entombment, one of 
the rare Armenian examples to approximate the Byz¬ 
antine iconographic type of the Threnos, show the 
same emotional emphasis (Fig. 457). The illustrator 
of this manuscript belonged to the same group of art¬ 
ists as the one who painted the marginal miniatures 
of Vasak’s Gospels, but he was not the same person. 
A similar kinship also exists with the painter of some 
of the scenes of Erevan, Mat. 7651, as already noted 
and as we shall see in a few other instances. 

The major events in the life of Christ have all been 
represented in the marginal miniatures of the Vienna 
Gospels except for the Nativity, which decorates the 
headpiece of the Gospel of Matthew (Fig. 432). But 
because of the small space available the compositions 
are often simplified, omitting even important figures 
such as Moses and Elijah in the Transfiguration (Fig. 
458). Occasionally the figures are depicted one below 
the other on the side margin, for instance, in the Mas¬ 
sacre of the Innocents, where we see in succession 
Herod ordering the slaughter, a child being killed, 
and a mourning mother characteristically tearing 
open her tunic (Fig. 459). 

No system can be discerned in the choice of the 
episodes; here, as in other manuscripts, the painter 
followed his fancy in selecting the minor events, con¬ 
sequently the few examples of convergence with 
other cycles acquire greater significance. For in¬ 
stance, after the Washing of the Feet Christ is seated 
conversing with his disciples (the latter have been cut 
off); 81 this scene, which accompanies John 13:12, oc¬ 
curs rarely, but the painter of the Lectionary of Ere- 


following: Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2563; Erevan, Mat. 197, 
979, 9422, 7651, and 5784; Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 
1303. See also idem, Armenische Handschriften, 89. Such an 
attribution cannot withstand the test of a careful study for 
it is based on general similarities and ignores the individual 
traits of each manuscript. 

81 Buschhausen and Buschhausen, Die illuminierten armen- 
ischen Handschriften, 37, figs. 87-88. 
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van, Mat. 979 has exceptionally devoted a large min¬ 
iature to it (Fig. 482). Peter testifying to Jesus Christ 
(Fig. 460) is one of the rare examples of an icono- 
graphic kinship with the manuscripts of T’oros Ros- 
lin: the apostle seen in bust inside a church is the 
iconographic formula that Roslin had used in Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 10450 (Fig. 237). The connection with Ros- 
lin’s paintings is less close in the second example, the 
literal interpretation of Christ’s prediction of the 
Coming of the Son of man. We nevertheless see in 
the upper part of the side margin of fol. 83V the sign 
adored by angels (Fig. 461), as in one of the minia¬ 
tures of the Walters Gospels (Fig. 219). Below, Christ 
enthroned in a mandorla, and lower down, the trum¬ 
peting angel, recall in an abbreviated form the Last 
Judgment, which was fully developed by Roslin 
(Fig. 222). 

In a few instances the simple but lively scenes rep¬ 
resent successive episodes. Thus the Annunciation to 
Zacharias (Fig. 462) is followed by the naming of 
John the Baptist (Fig. 463): Elizabeth, with the infant 
John on her knees, two women, and a young boy 
watch Zacharias, who is writing his son’s name on a 
tablet. The traditional iconographic types have some¬ 
times been modified in order to adapt the composi¬ 
tions to the space available. In the representation of 
the Holy Women at the Sepulcher, drawn on the 
lower margin of fol. 155V, the shroud is in a sarcoph¬ 
agus instead of the usual tall building in front of the 
rock. 

Erevan, Mat. 7651 is a more complex work. I shall 
only consider those miniatures that are not direct 
copies of the Byzantine Gospels of the Laurentian Li¬ 
brary, Plut. VI.23. The narrative illustration of Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospel begins with a miniature painted on 
gold ground in the margin of fol. 1 tv (Fig. 464). The 
first scene, where Joseph seems to be walking away, 
may have been inspired by the apocryphal account of 
the Protoevangelium of James, according to which 
Joseph left Mary in his home and went to attend to 
his carpentering work. 82 In the second scene, Joseph’s 
perplexed expression indicates that this image illus¬ 
trates Matt. 1:18-19, written above it: Joseph having 
found that Mary was with child “was minded to put 
her away privily.” This miniature, which does not em¬ 
phasize Mary’s pregnant condition, is a more discreet 
image than the one in New Julfa 57/161, considered 
in our previous chapter (Fig. 344). The narrative con¬ 
tinues with Joseph’s dream painted in the margin, fol¬ 
lowed by the miniatures of the next three pages. A 
prophet holding an open scroll stands next to Isaiah’s 

82 E. Amann, Le Protevangile de Jacques et ses remaniements 
latins (Paris, 1910), 219. 


prophecy (vv. 19-20); the story of the Magi unfolds 
in the lower margin, in three scenes painted again on 
gold ground (Fig. 465), and which should be read 
from right to left. The first two show the arrival of 
the Magi and their inquiry: the Three Kings, on 
horseback, have entered the city as indicated by the 
city walls behind them. These figures are identical 
with those in the Nativity of Queen Keran’s Gospels 
(Fig. 378). In the second scene the kings are seated in 
front of a domed building; their position, seen from 
the back—an attitude rarely represented during this 
period—suggests that they are inside the building. In 
the third scene they stand next to Herod questioning 
the priests and scribes, although their presence is not 
mentioned in the Gospel text. Fol. 12V, the miniature 
painted next to Matt. 3:7, shows Herod inquiring of 
the wise men “what time the star appeared.” The next 
episodes, Matt. 3:10—14, are developed in three min¬ 
iatures (Fig. 466). The Adoration of the Magi shows 
once again stylistic and iconographic affinities with 
the illustrations of the other manuscripts considered 
in this chapter: Mary, seated, with the Christ child on 
her knees, inside a domed structure above which 
shines the star that had guided the Three Kings is 
identical with the figure in the marginal miniature of 
Vienna 278. 83 The Magi, who no doubt had been rep¬ 
resented, disappeared when the margins of this man¬ 
uscript were trimmed, but we find the identical group 
in the Nativity scene of three of the manuscripts con¬ 
sidered in this chapter: the Gospels of Queen Keran; 
Erevan, Mat. 197; and Prince Vasak (Figs. 378-79, 
380). The Flight into Egypt, with the Christ child on 
Joseph’s shoulders, a more rare type than the child in 
his mother’s arms, is the only scene identical with the 
miniature of the Laurentian Gospels, 84 but this iden¬ 
tity, which proves that the Armenian painter was also 
familiar with the Greek manuscript, reinforces his in¬ 
dependence in the great majority of the composi¬ 
tions. 

The Massacre of the Innocents completes the in¬ 
fancy cycle (Fig. 467). A violent scene of carnage, pre¬ 
sided over by a tall officer in full armor, takes place 
inside the walled precincts of Bethlehem. Herod, is¬ 
suing the order, is in a separate scene; a foliate scroll 
encloses the heads of six children and next to it the 
prophet Jeremiah, holding a vellum sheet, predicts 
the slaughter. 

An equally detailed cycle, but radically different 
from the one in the Laurentian manuscript, illus¬ 
trates Christ’s Passion. It begins with the Communion 

8 3 Der Nersessian, “Un Evangile cilicien illustre,” 582 and 
fig. 365. 

Velmans, Le Tetraevangile de la Laurentienne, pi. 7, fig. 
13 - 
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of the Apostles (fol. 73), substituted for the Last Sup¬ 
per as in Washington, Freer 32. 18, 85 but here Christ 
stands frontally under a ciborium and presents the 
bread and wine to the apostles, approaching on 
either side. This symmetrical composition follows the 
monumental type of which we saw a variant in the 
Gospels of Galata-Istanbul (Fig. 124). The miniature 
of fol. 74V, introduced into the text, shows first, 
Christ speaking to the disciples who had fallen 
asleep, then praying. Next come two miniatures 
painted in the lower margins of fol. 75V and 76. In 
the first, the Betrayal, an animated company of Jews 
and soldiers, armed with swords and carrying torches 
and lamps, surrounds the central group of Judas em¬ 
bracing Christ. Peter, on the left, bends to cut off the 
ear of Malchus fallen on the ground (Fig. 4 68 ). 
Leaves and tendrils are drawn all around the group 
in order to suggest that the scene took place in the 
garden of Gethsemane. On the opposite page (Fig. 
469), Peter and the servant seated by the fire are 
drawn on a smaller scale than in the principal scene 
of the judgment before the high priest. Christ, 
brought by a soldier and a group of Jews, stands with 
hands bound; the tribunal, exceptionally, consists of 
only two men seated on a semicircular bench: Caia- 
phas is rending his clothes, the other man may rep¬ 
resent one of the elders. The narrative continues on 
the next page in miniatures painted on the margin or 
within the text. 86 On fol. 76V, Peter makes a vigorous 
gesture of denial and turns away from the servant 
woman standing in the doorway of a small building. 
On fol. 77 he stands, hand raised to his head, in front 
of a small tower on which the cock is perched. The 
next miniatures show Judas returning the thirty 
pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, then, 
in the margin, hanging from a tree. The narrative 
continues on fols. 78V and 79 with miniatures painted 
in the margin or introduced into the text. Pilate is 
seated in front of a small building; facing him stand 
Jesus and a group of Jews, hands raised pointing to 
their heads. These gestures literally interpret the ac¬ 
companying text: “his blood be on us and on our chil¬ 
dren” (Matt. 27:25). The Mocking of Christ is incon¬ 
gruously figured in a landscape setting on fol. 78V: 
Christ, hands bound, stands in the center and the 
Jews, some of them kneeling, are on either side. In 
the margin of the same page, next to verse 32, we see 
Simon of Cyrene carrying a large cross. 

The Crucifixion is again given special prominence. 
The painter has taken advantage of the side margin 
in order to represent the high cross on which Christ 

8 sDer Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, fig. 157. 

86 See a color reproduction in Dournovo, Min. arm,., 107. 
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is nailed, and, at his sides, smaller ones with the two 
robbers (Fig. 470). Christ’s golden crown is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of Western European paintings, one 
that never occurs in Byzantine or other Armenian 
representations, but strangely enough, the good rob¬ 
ber is also crowned. The figure kneeling at the foot 
of the cross is probably the painter invoking Christ’s 
mercy. Christ’s body, erect on the cross, barely sug¬ 
gests the curve typical of the manuscripts of this 
group, but the dramatic character is stressed in the 
attitudes of the attendants, for instance, that of the 
centurion and even more that of John who, weeping, 
covers his face with his hand. One of the holy women, 
instead of simply supporting the Virgin, embraces 
her body. 

On the opposite page the marginal miniatures fol¬ 
low the account step by step (Fig. 471): “darkness 
over all the land” (Matt. 27:45) is suggested by a town 
surrounded by water; the Trinity, already mentioned 
above, 87 illustrates Christ’s words “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” (v. 46); Christ, in bust, 
head bent, the “Christ of sorrows,” is drawn next to 
verse 50: “Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost.” The dramatic image of 
“the veil of the temple rent in twain from the top to 
bottom” is accompanied by the representation of the 
bodies of the saints rising from the opened graves, to 
which one of the men present points, turning to the 
group massed behind him. 

The Passion cycle continues on the next pages with 
Joseph of Arimathea asking Pilate for Christ’s body 
(fol. 8ov) and Christ’s Burial (fol. 81; Fig. 472). The 
latter scene is remarkably close to the composition of 
Erevan, Mat. 979, where three scenes are grouped in 
a single miniature: the Descent from the Cross, Jo¬ 
seph before Pilate, and the Burial (Fig. 473). Joseph 
and Nicodemus carrying Christ’s body, and John, 
weeping, are identical in the two manuscripts, so also 
is the attitude of the Virgin, exceptionally figured 
kneeling. The painter of this Gospel book has further 
stressed the dramatic character by showing one of the 
holy women wailing (Fig. 472), with both hands 
raised. 

There is no point of convergence between these 
miniatures and those of the Laurentian Gospels. 
Many other scenes show the independence of the Ar¬ 
menian painter and his inventiveness. We must limit 
our remarks, however, to a few additional examples, 
which will also serve to show the differences between 
the illustrations of this Gospel book and those of 
other Armenian manuscripts. 

In the Parable of the Ten Virgins, the painter has 

8 ? See above, p. 110. 
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paid dose attention to the Gospel text- The Arme¬ 
nian version of Matt. 25:1 reads (they) “went forth to 
meet the bridegroom and the bride,” instead of (they) 
“went forth to meet the bridegroom.” The painter 
has therefore represented the bride as well as the 
bridegroom, who, crowned and seated in a garden, 
welcomes the wise virgins. In the margin, a young 
man, also crowned, drives away the foolish virgins 
with his lance (Fig. 474). The bride and bridegroom 
are not represented in any of the other manuscripts. 
In Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278 a young man 
threatens the foolish virgins with his sword, while the 
wise ones are led by Peter to the gates of paradise. 88 
In Washington, Freer 32.18 the connection of this 
parable with the Last Judgment has been empha¬ 
sized: an angel, sounding the trumpet, flies above the 
foolish virgins, who knock in vain on the closed door. 
Beyond this door stand the wise virgins, bearing 
lighted torches, and above them appears Christ, fig¬ 
ured in bust and blessing (Fig. 221). In Baltimore, 
Walters 539, T’oros Roslin had included the wise vir¬ 
gins in the monumental composition of the Last 
Judgment (Fig. 222). This scene is again interpreted 
in a different manner in Erevan, Mat. 7651. In the 
miniature introduced into the text after Matt. 25:33, 
“and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on his left,” Christ is enthroned and two trum¬ 
peting angels and the heads of other angels appear 
behind his mandorla (Fig. 475). On his right are the 
righteous; a large river of fire flows on the left, and 
behind it an angel drives away the sinners. To this 
abbreviated scene of the Last Judgment, which in its 
conception but not in its form recalls the twelfth- 
century miniature of the Gospels of Venice, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 141 (Fig. 71), the painter has added, 
in the margin, the three patriarchs—Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob—each one with the souls of the dead in his 
bosom. 89 

As a last example of an original interpretation we 
must mention the illustrations of Christ’s temptation, 
in particular the miniatures of fol. 16 (Fig. 476). 
Christ “set on a pinnacle of the temple” (Matt. 4:5) is 
seated on the roof of a complex ensemble of build¬ 
ings; facing him is Satan, a small dark creature with 
a horned head, large wings, and a long tail. The third 
temptation, when “the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain and showeth him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” (v. 8), 
is developed on the side and lower margins of fol. 16. 
Satan seems to be threatening Christ who stands on a 

88 S. Der Nersessian, “Un Evangile cilicien illustre,” fig. 
360. 

Color reproduction in Dournovo, Min. arm., 110. 


sloping ground and points to God in a mandorla 
borne by angels; his gesture corresponds to his words 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and him only 
shalt thou serve” (v. 10). Below, Satan is shown in full 
flight. The most interesting part of the illustration is 
the representation of “all the kingdoms of the world.” 
The river-ocean encircles the world, a medieval vi¬ 
sion of high pinnacles crowned by fortified castles, 
but where the only living creatures are an ox and 
sheep. This same view is repeated, in a simpler form, 
on fol. 45V of the Lectionary of Erevan, Mat. 979. 

It is a great pity that this gifted artist was not en¬ 
trusted with the illustration of the entire manuscript, 
for we would then have had an original work which, 
together with the creations of T’oros Roslin and those 
of the Lectionary, to be considered later, would have 
borne witness to the imaginative powers of the Cili- 
cian painters of the late thirteenth century. 

An equally extensive cycle had been envisaged for 
the Gospels of New Julfa 57/161 but, as already 
noted, the work was interrupted after fol. 69. The 
painter, who some years later executed the portraits 
of Mark, Luke, and John, also undertook to continue 
the narrative illustrations, but he, in turn, abandoned 
his task after filling in only the last seven spaces in the 
Gospel of Matthew. 90 These miniatures, on blue 
ground instead of gold, are painted in a bold style; in 
his quest for expressive images, the artist at times ex¬ 
aggerates the attitudes, for instance, that of Joseph of 
Arimathea advancing rapidly to ask for Christ’s body 
(Fig. 477). Pilate is seated on a cushion as are also 
Caiaphas and one of the elders in the miniature 
where Jesus is brought for judgment (Fig. 478). Two 
episodes are here grouped in a single scene for Peter, 
who followed Jesus “afar off,” stands next to him. Two 
distinct episodes are again figured side by side on fol. 
89, and in reverse order (Fig. 479): Jesus bound and 
led away (Matt. 27:1), and Judas returning the thirty 
pieces of silver (27:3). The figures extend beyond the 
limits of the blue background even in this last minia¬ 
ture where the scribe had left a wider space. 

The Burial shows that the painter could create a 
dramatic scene without exaggerating the attitudes or 
the expressions (Fig. 480). The miniature is skillfully 
composed; Christ’s head is outlined against the dark 
opening of the sepulcher, and Joseph of Arimathea 
bends over it. The second focal point is that of the 
Virgin holding Christ’s feet, centered by the attitudes 
of Nicodemus and the holy woman. The diagonal 
movement is stressed by the slab leaning against the 
threshold and on which the two men are walking. 
The dark blue background sets off the light blue and 

9 ° See above, pp. 103-4. 
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yellow clothes of these men and the holy woman, and 
the purple mantle of the Virgin. The sepulcher, a 
high domed building with a precinct wall on one side, 
recalls the shape of Armenian bell towers. The angel, 
descending from heaven, fills the space on the right, 
the floating end of his mantle accentuating his rapid 
flight. The last miniature of the Gospel of Matthew 
conforms, with but a slight difference, to the usual 
iconographic type: the angel is seated on a mound 
instead of on the rolled stone (Fig. 481). Again, as in 
the case of Erevan, Mat. 7651, one can only regret 
that the painter did not pursue his work. The empty 
spaces of the Gospels of Mark and Luke have not 
been filled in, and only the illustration of the Gospel 
of John was resumed in the seventeenth century. 

The full-page compositions of the Lectionary of 
Erevan, Mat. 979, representing the Presentation of 
Christ and the Entry into Jerusalem, the large mini¬ 
atures of the Holy Women at the Sepulcher, and the 
Descent from the Cross and Burial have already been 
considered. 91 One other large composition is intro¬ 
duced into the text before John 13:12 (Fig. 482): 
Christ, seated in a relaxed attitude and conversing 
with the apostles after he had washed their feet, is 
shown in a charming scene, very different from the 
banal and conventional ones in such Greek manu¬ 
scripts as Paris, gr. 74 and Plut. VI. 23. 92 In a simpler 
form the same scene had been represented, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, in Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 
278. Some of the marginal miniatures were also men¬ 
tioned in connection with those of Erevan, Mat. 
7651. 93 Occasionally these simple images accompany 
passages that have rarely been illustrated. For in¬ 
stance, on fob 194V (Fig. 483) next to Matt. 27:66, “So 
they [the chief priests and Pharisees] went, and made 
the sepulcher sure, sealing the stone and setting a 
watch,” a man wearing the costume of a high priest, 
is “sealing” the lid of the sarcophagus placed in front 
of the sepulcher, shaped like a ciborium, while the 
soldiers lie asleep in the foreground. 94 

Consecutive episodes, alternating with the portraits 
of the evangelists, cover the entire margin. On fol. 
212, next to Matt. 28:9-20, followed by John 19:38- 
40, we see in succession: Christ appearing to the holy 

91 See above, pp. 98—99, 115, and Figs. 361, 367, 394, 
473 - 

9 2 Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines, pi. 169b. Vel- 
mans, Le Tetraevangile de la Laurentienne , fig. 293. 

93 See above, pp. 112—16. 

94 In Plut. VI.23, the Jews stand in front of the sepul¬ 
cher—one of them touches it but the act of “sealing” is not 
indicated; two soldiers lie asleep on the other sides (Vel- 
mans, Le Tetraevangile de la Laurentienne, fig. 123). In Paris, 
gr. 74, the Jews approach the sarcophagus behind which 
the soldiers are standing (Omont, Evangiles avec peintures 
byzantines, pl.53.1.). 


women; the latter speaking to the apostles; the 
apostles and Nicodemus, who has brought a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, standing in front of the sepul¬ 
cher; Christ between the holy women; and, extend¬ 
ing to the lower margin, the Jews bribing the soldiers 
(Fig. 484). The holy women to whom Christ ap¬ 
peared are represented twice because they are men¬ 
tioned by both Matthew and John. 

The Lectionary includes readings from Acts and 
the Epistles, from the Old Testament as well as com¬ 
memorations of saints, and important events in the 
history of the church such as the councils. The rep¬ 
ertory of subjects is thus fairly wide and varied, but 
with the exception of the illustrations of the Old Tes¬ 
tament canticles, the miniatures are fairly simple 
compositions. They should nevertheless be briefly 
considered because most of them rarely occur else¬ 
where. 

The marginal miniature of the Stoning of Stephen 
on fol. 36, next to Acts 7:54-59, differs from the full- 
page composition of Washington, Freer 56.11, con¬ 
sidered in the preceding chapter. 95 Four men, three 
of them standing behind a mountain, cast their stones 
against Stephen who, kneeling in the foreground, 
looks up to the nimbed heads of the Ancient of Days 
and Christ. The head of St. Paul is seen in the floral 
scroll, above the stoning scene. 

All the other narrative scenes of Acts of the 
Apostles refer to Paul 96 and show him with one or 
two persons, usually figured in bust and combined 
with the marginal ornament. For instance, next to the 
account of his miraculous escape (fol. 254V, Acts 
16:25-27), Paul stands in front of the doors of the 
prison of Philippi, hands raised toward Christ who 
faces him. Below, the keeper of the prison throws 
himself on his sword. 97 

With rare exceptions the portraits of saints, which 
accompany their commemorations, are also bust fig¬ 
ures combined with the marginal ornament. In the 
frontispiece St. Basil, 98 holding the book and bless¬ 
ing, stands inside a richly decorated frame. A few 
other full figures are painted in the margins. Em¬ 
peror Theodosius, enthroned, holds the globe sur¬ 
mounted by a cross; a dove descends upon his head 
(fol. 50V). Basil of Caesarea, kneeling in prayer, looks 
up at the head of Christ, framed by radiating beams 

95 See above, p. 79 and Fig. 297. 

9 6 The Lections from Acts that are illustrated are the fol¬ 
lowing: fol. 254V, 16:25-27; fol. 257, 17:1-4; fol. 261, 
18:1-4; fol. 263, 19:1-5; fol. 266V, 20:1; fol. 272V, 21:27; 
fol. 290, 28:1-4. 

97 Color reproduction in Dournovo, Drevnearmianskaia 
miniatiura, pi. 36. 

98 A later hand has erroneously identified the figure as 
being St. Sahak. 
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of light (fol. 28v). Theodore Stratelates is figured in 
bust in the ornament, his sword leaning against his 
shoulder; the coiled dragon under the ornament sug¬ 
gests that he has already been killed (fol. 72). On fol. 
nov, Christ, figured in bust in the upper coil of the 
marginal ornament, holds a crown in each hand; in 
the lower coil the busts of the Forty Martyrs of Sebas- 
teia emerge from the water. 

The two marginal miniatures on fols. 62 and 158V, 
which accompany the commemorations of the Coun¬ 
cil of Constantinople held in 381 and the First Coun¬ 
cil of Nicaea in 325, are the earliest known examples 
in Armenian art. Despite their simplicity, these abbre¬ 
viated scenes present interesting features, in particu¬ 
lar that of the Council of Constantinople." On fol. 62 
the busts of six bishops are drawn in a semicircle, as 
if they were seated on a semicircular bench; Mace- 
donius, although absent when his heresy was con¬ 
demned, lies on the ground, his bishop’s mantle next 
to him. He is painted entirely red like the small de¬ 
mon standing behind him. Rays of light descend on 
the bishops from the abbreviated image of the Holy 
Trinity: the head of the Ancient of Days, and in front 
of him, the Christ child, in bust, holding the dove. 
This image, identical with the one in other composi¬ 
tions in this and related manuscripts, has been added 
in order to recall that the Council of Constantinople 
affirmed the divine nature of the Holy Spirit, coequal 
with the Father and Son. 

The miniature of the Council of Nicaea, on fol. 
158V, has been poorly preserved. A dove(?) stands on 
a red altar, seen between the two panels of a half¬ 
open door. Foliate scrolls, descending from two small 
towers framing the door, enclose bust figures of bish¬ 
ops, of whom only nine remain. A later hand has 
added a crudely drawn figure kneeling in the fore¬ 
ground and has written the inscription: “the impious 
Arius.” This sketch probably replaces the original 
one, for Arius is always included in the representa¬ 
tions of this council. 100 As for the dove, if such it be, 
it may have been substituted by this later hand in lieu 
of the book. For the Council of Nicaea, directed 
against Arius, proclaimed the true divinity of the 
Son, of the same nature as the Father ( homoousios ), 
hence an image of the Holy Spirit would not have the 
same dogmatic meaning as it has in the representa¬ 
tion of the Council of Constantinople. 

The biblical manuscripts copied previously in Cili¬ 
cia had been illustrated principally with the author 

99 For a general study of the representations of the coun¬ 
cils, see Ch. Walter, L’iconographie des conciles dans la tradition 
byzantine ( Paris, 1970). 

100 Walter, L’iconographie des conciles, figs. 38, 46, 4g. 


portraits of the different books; even such composi¬ 
tions as Solomon enthroned or Solomon with the 
Queen of Sheba may be included in this general cat¬ 
egory of author portraits. The only narrative com¬ 
positions were those accompanying the three canti¬ 
cles in the Ritual of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2027. The 
Bible of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1925, illustrated at Er- 
zinjan in 1269, has full-page or large miniatures pre¬ 
ceding several books, but these are not related to the 
representations in Cilician manuscripts. 101 The nu¬ 
merous miniatures of the Lectionary of Erevan, Mat. 
979 are therefore of particular interest, even though 
most of them are simple marginal compositions. 
Large miniatures accompany only the canticles of Jo¬ 
nah, Moses, and the Three Hebrews read during the 
Paschal vigil, and I shall begin with these. 

The story of Jonah, developed in four miniatures 
(fols. 200—201 v, chap. 1:1—4:11), differs radically 
from Roslin’s composition (Fig. 236) as well as from 
the numerous Byzantine representations. The first 
two scenes, painted in the text column, show Jonah 
being cast into the sea and then ejected by the whale 
(Figs. 485-86). The men are crowded into a boat, 
without sail or oars, tossing on a stormy sea suggested 
by the coiled waves. Their gesticulations and brutal 
expressions as they watch the two younger members 
of the crew who lower Jonah into the gaping jaws of 
a large whale create a tense atmosphere, which is 
even more emphasized in the original interpretation 
of Jonah’s release (Fig. 486). The whale, erect on its 
tail in the becalmed sea, ejects the prophet with such 
force that he is propelled beyond the limits of the 
frame; the diagonal line formed by the whale and by 
Jonah and the windswept end of the mantle further 
emphasize the sudden movement. Nowhere is the 
miracle represented with such vigor and liveliness. 
The following scenes are painted in the margins 
(Figs. 487-88): Jonah, clothed, is seated under a kind 
of pergola covered with leaves; his dejected attitude 
corresponds to the words of the accompanying text, 
for when the sun beat upon his head Jonah “wished 
to die, and said, It is better for me to die than to live” 
( 4 :8) - 

The lection from Exodus, read next during the 
Paschal vigil, begins with the pursuit of the Israelites 
by the Egyptians and it ends with the song of Miriam 
(fols. 201V-203, Ex. 14:23-15:21). The large minia¬ 
ture on fol. 202 represents this pursuit rather than 
the destruction of the enemy host celebrated in the 
canticle that immediately follows (Fig. 489) and that 

101 Der Nersessian, “La Bible d’Erznka,” in Etudes byz. et 
arm., 603-9, fi g s - 374~ 8 5- 
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had been illustrated by Roslin (Fig. 235) and in the 
majority of Byzantine manuscripts. The waters cover 
the lower half of the composition; a narrow arm of 
the sea curves upward and then extends horizontally 
to the right, above the heads of the Israelites who 
thus walk on the dry land indicated by the gold 
ground. They are divided into twelve groups, four on 
each tier, suggesting the twelve tribes of Israel. In al¬ 
most every group one man acts as a leader, showing 
the way to the others. On the left, the pursuing army 
advances triumphantly, to the sound of trumpets, 
headed by the pharaoh riding under a canopy held 
by two cavalrymen. The horses are all treading water, 
the painter having literally followed the biblical ac¬ 
count: the Egyptians “went in after them, to the midst 
of the sea, even all Pharaoh’s horses” (v. 23). Moses 
and Aaron, drawn on a larger scale than the other 
figures, stand in the outer margin, next to a pillar 
painted black and red, in order to suggest that the 
“pillar of cloud” was a darkness to the Egyptians but 
it gave light by night to the Israelites (vv. 19-20). 

Aaron is not mentioned in this chapter of Exodus, 
but in the preceding as well as in the following chap¬ 
ter God gives orders to both Moses and Aaron; and 
when Pharaoh decides to send the Israelites out of 
Egypt he calls for the two brothers. Thus it was nat¬ 
ural to show them both leading the people. We find a 
similar interpretation of the biblical text in the Byz¬ 
antine Psalter of London, Add. 19352, where Aaron 
is figured in the two scenes of the Passage of the Red 
Sea as well as in the miniature where he appears, to¬ 
gether with Moses, as one of the leaders of Israel. 102 
But the Armenian composition differs from these 
and from all other Byzantine miniatures. 

The canticle of the Three Hebrews also shows an 
original approach. On the margin of fol. 207, a gilt 
statue, nude save for the chlamys that covers it partly, 
is raised above a tall column next to Daniel 3:1, “Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar the king made an image of gold, whose 
height was threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof 
six cubits: he set it up in the plain of Dura, in the 
province of Babylon” (Fig. 490). The illustration con¬ 
tinues on fol. 208, framing the text (vv. 17-20) on 
three sides (Fig. 49/). To the left of the upper margin 
stands Daniel, identified by his costume and the two 
lions at his feet; he appears here as the author of the 
book, a scroll in his left hand, and pointing with the 
right to the medallion figure of the Ancient of Days 
between the bust figures of six praying men. The 
youths on the left are the Three Hebrews, and the 

102 Der Nersessian, Psautiers grecs, II, 102 ff, figs. 164, 
302, and 162. 
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nimbed old men on the right the three patriarchs. 
This image is a pictorial interpretation of Azariah’s 
prayer: “Blessed art thou, O Lord, God of our Fa¬ 
thers . . . cause not thy mercy to depart from us for 
the sake of Abraham, that is beloved of thee, and for 
the sake of Isaac, thy servant, and Israel, the holy 
one” (3:26-35). The narrative itself is developed in 
the outer margin combined with the ornament on the 
top of which appears the large gilt statue of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, entirely nude. Lower down, three men 
emerging from the floral motif blow their trumpets, 
while three others bow to the ground and worship 
the image (the corresponding figures on the right 
have been cut off). Next Nebuchadnezzar, enthroned 
inside a floral motif, listens to the words of the Chal¬ 
deans who report that Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego do not worship his image, and they point 
to the three youths figured below. The meaning of 
the last scene is not quite clear, it may represent the 
king ordering the three men to be brought before 
him, even though the person seated on the right is 
not crowned. 

The central part of the miniature of the lower mar¬ 
gin, where the three youths in the furnace are pro¬ 
tected by the angel, conforms to the traditional 
scheme; the men stoking the fire, omitted by Roslin, 
figure in several Byzantine miniatures, 103 but their 
number, five instead of the usual two or three, shows 
that the painter has paid particular attention to the 
Armenian text just as the illustrator of Erevan, Mat. 
7651 had done for the Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
For according to the Armenian version the order to 
cast the youths into the furnace was given to “five 
mighty men,” whereas the Greek text has “the most 
mighty men that were in the army” (3:20). In order 
to adapt the miniature to the wide page, the painter 
has added, on either side, a wall extending to a 
domed tower, thus suggesting the precincts of the 
royal palace. 

The last miniature of the cycle is painted in the 
lower margin of fol. 209, close to verses 41—42 of 
Azariah’s prayer: “And now we follow thee with all 
our heart, we fear thee and seek thy face. Put us not 
in shame, but deal with us according to thy forbear¬ 
ance.” Three monks, representatives of those who 
fear God and follow him, stand in front of a king; a 
bishop, seated next to the latter, points to them in¬ 
terceding in their favor. Thus the painter has added 
interpretative scenes at the beginning and at the end 
of the cycle. These miniatures, as well as the narrative 
scenes, differ from the detailed illustrations of Byz- 

10 3 lbid., 104 and figs. 318—22. 
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antine cycles such as those of the manuscripts of Lon¬ 
don, Add. 19352; Vat. gr. 752 and 1927; or Paris, 
gr. 923. 104 

The illustrations of the historical books of the Old 
Testament are, for the most part, simple composi¬ 
tions, but in several instances these interpret the text 
in an original manner. I shall consider them in the 
order of the Bible rather than that of the calendar, 
according to which the corresponding lections are in¬ 
cluded in the Lectionary. 

The second lesson read on Wednesday of Holy 
Week begins with the appearance of the Lord to 
Abraham and ends with the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gen. 18:1-19:30). The miniaturist 
has retained only the latter part of this account. In 
the margin of fol. 156 a tumultuous flow of fire de¬ 
scends on a fortified city built on a rock (Fig. 492); 
this flow proceeds from the medallion figure of the 
Ancient of Days, in order to recall that “brimstone 
and fire (came) from the Lord out of heaven” (Gen. 
19:24). The same city is repeated, on a smaller scale, 
on fol. 156V; next to it stands Lot’s wife, head turned 
back. She is painted a light green so as to suggest a 
“pillar of salt.” 

An excerpt from Exodus, 1:1—2:10, is read on the 
first Wednesday of Lent, and a miniature is painted 
on fol. 67V next to Exod. 1:1—3 where the names of 
Jacob and his sons are recorded. Jacob’s bust appears 
at the top of a foliate scroll, and those of his sons are 
painted, two by two, in the circumvolutions of this 
scroll. Probably through inadvertence there are three 
busts at the bottom, thus bringing the number of the 
sons to thirteen instead of twelve. The compositional 
scheme recalls that of the Tree of Jesse, but the fig¬ 
ures are represented here, as they should be, in de¬ 
scending, not ascending, order. 

No miniatures accompany the second part of this 
lesson, relating the birth of Moses, but all the ex¬ 
cerpts from Exodus and Deuteronomy, selected for 
illustrations, refer to Moses. The miniatures refer¬ 
ring to John 3:14 and Acts 7:30-33 also belong to the 
Moses cycle and will be considered here. 

The simple scene of Moses killing the Egyptian 
(fol. 8 iv, Exod. 2:12) shows a closer adherence to the 
text than do the miniatures of the Byzantine Octa- 
teuchs, 105 for Moses, bent low, seems to be pushing 

104 Ibid., 61 and fig. 318. E. T. de Wald, The Illustrations 
in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint. Vol. III. Psalms and Odes. 
Parti. Vat. gr. 1927. Part II. Vat. gr. 752 (Princeton, 1941— 
42), pis. lxx-lxxi and pis. lvi—lviii. K. Weitzmann, “The 
Psalter Vatopedi 761. Its Place in the Aristocratic Psalter 
Recension JWalt 10 (1947), 21-51. 

105 See for instance Th. Ouspensky, L’Octateuque de la Bib- 
liotheque du Serail a Constantinople, Bulletin de flnstitut ar- 


the head of the man fallen on the ground, an attempt 
to indicate that he hid the Egyptian in the sand. 

Two miniatures represent the miracle of the Burn¬ 
ing Bush: the first on fol. 94V, next to the relevant 
passage in Exod. 3:2-5, the second on fol. 229, when 
Stephen, speaking before the council of the high 
priests, recalls the miracle (Acts 7:30—34). The first 
miniature is fairly simple. The Virgin, shown in bust 
with the Christ child, is figured in the ornament; rays 
of light descend on her from the medallion portrait 
of God; lower down, Moses removes his sandals. In 
the second miniature Moses removing his sandals 
kneels in front of a rocky mountain and looks up at 
the Virgin, who stands in frontal pose in a large tree, 
her hands raised in the attitude of the orant; the 
Christ child, in bust and enclosed in a medallion, is 
depicted on her breast (Fig. 493). 

From the early centuries on the miracle of the 
Burning Bush was interpreted by the church fathers 
as a prefiguration of the Incarnation, for Mary had 
received the divine fire in her bosom without being 
consumed by it. In Armenian hymns as well Mary is 
hailed as the Burning Bush. However Marian typol¬ 
ogy is not expressed in the earliest Byzantine ex¬ 
amples. 106 In the mosaics of Mount Sinai no figure 
appears in the flames; later, for instance, in the Hom¬ 
ilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Paris, gr. 510, an angel 
is depicted in the bush “in a flame of fire,” in accord¬ 
ance with the biblical text. 107 A miniature of the 
Smyrna copy of the Christian Topography of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes shows the first suggestion of a Marian 
typology by figuring an icon of the Virgin and Child 
above the Burning Bush. 108 The complete identifica¬ 
tion of the Virgin with the bush in art belongs to the 
Palaeologan period, the painting of the Church of St. 
Clement in Ohrid, executed in 1295, being the earli¬ 
est extant monumental composition; the Virgin or- 
ans, in bust, appears here in the flaming bush. 109 

The Armenian miniature antedates this fresco by 
nine years; moreover, the Virgin is represented as a 
full figure with the Christ medallion on her breast. 
This iconographic type is known in Byzantine art as 


cheologique russe a Constantinople 12 (Sofia-Leipzig, 
1907), pi. xix, fig. 95. 

106 S. Der Nersessian, “Program and Iconography of the 
Frescoes of the Parecclesion,” The Kariye Djami, ed. P. 
Underwood (Princeton, 1975), IV, 336-37. 

107 Omont, Anciens manuscrits, pi. xlii. 

lo8 J. Strzygowski, Der Bilderkreis des griechischen Physiolo- 
gus, des Kosmas Indikopleustes und Oktateuch, nach Handschrif- 
ten der Bibliothek zu Smyrna (Leipzig, 1899), pi. xxix. 

109 See R. Hamann-Mac Lean, Die Monumentalmalerei in 
Serbien und Makedonien vom 11. bis zum friihen 14. Jahrhundert 
(Giessen, 1976), II, pi. 48.B. 
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the Blacherniotissa and in Russian art as the Virgin 
of the “Sign” (Znamenie), a designation to be con¬ 
nected with Isaiah’s prophecy: “therefore the Lord 
himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name Em¬ 
manuel” (7:14). It was thus more appropriate than 
any other for this symbolic representation, but to my 
knowledge it is the only example of the Blacherni¬ 
otissa in the Burning Bush. 

Several marginal miniatures, often combined with 
the ornament, accompany other excerpts from Exo¬ 
dus, Deuteronomy, and those excerpts from John 
where events related in Exodus and Numbers are re¬ 
called. On fol. io6v, next to Exod. 3:15-16, where 
God commands Moses to tell the elders of Israel that 
he has appeared to him, Moses, beardless, figured in 
bust, looks up at the head of the Ancient of Days 
framed by intersecting lozenges. The margin of fol. 
117V is partly torn, and of the miracle of the rod 
Moses turned into a serpent (4:1-5) there only re¬ 
main the head of the Ancient of Days, in a gold me¬ 
dallion with radiating shafts of light, and the serpent 
on the ground. The miniature of fol. 131 that accom¬ 
panies God’s last instructions (Ex. 4:21—23) repeats, 
with but a slight difference, the composition of fol. 
io6v. The chapters from Exodus relating the Cross¬ 
ing of the Red Sea, read on Saturday of Holy Week, 
which, as seen above, had been illustrated with a large 
miniature, are read for the first time on the vigil of 
Epiphany, and on fol. 15, next to the first verse of the 
canticle of Moses (Ex. 15:1), we see Miriam holding a 
tambourine and dancing. 110 On fol. 97, Moses ad¬ 
dresses the Israelites (Deut. 8:11); on fol. io8v he is 
kneeling as he receives the tables of the law from 
God, figured in bust (Deut. 9:11), and on fol. 120V 
he is standing, the tables of the law in his hands 
and head raised toward the bust figure of God 
(Deut. 10:1). 

The last miniature related to Moses illustrates John 
3:14: “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil¬ 
derness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” 
The Byzantine painters had stressed the comparison 
with the Crucifixion: for instance, in the Lectionary 
692 of the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, a 
beardless figure (Moses?) points to the serpent coiled 
around the double cross (fol. 222). In Paris, gr. 74 
John the evangelist and Christ stand in the center of 
the miniature; on the left Christ touches the serpent 
raised on a column with his wand, and a large cross 
is painted on the right. 111 The Armenian miniaturist 

110 Color reproduction in Dournovo, Drevnearmianskaia 
miniatiura, pi. 36. 

1,1 Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines, pi. 148.2. 


has not retained the Christian symbolism, even 
though this lesson is read on the feast of the Exalta¬ 
tion of the Cross. Instead he has referred to the bib¬ 
lical account: “Moses made a serpent of brass and put 
it upon a pole, and it came to pass that if a serpent 
had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of 
brass, he lived” (Num. 21:9). In the outer margin of 
fol. 370V Moses, holding an open scroll, points to the 
gilt serpent raised on a pole at the crest of a hill; in 
the lower margin, men bitten by serpents also point 
to the brass one (Fig. 494). This miniature takes into 
consideration verse 6 of Numbers, according to 
which the people of Israel were bitten by the fiery 
serpents sent by the Lord, a passage illustrated in the 
Byzantine Octateuchs according to a different ico¬ 
nography. 112 

Four marginal miniatures accompany excerpts 
from the Book of Kings. The first, on fol. 76V, is a 
composite image rather than a direct illustration of 
the text, 1 Kings 1 : 1—7. The high priest Eli, not men¬ 
tioned in these verses, and Elkanah stand inside the 
temple, on either side of the altar; Hannah, the wife 
of Elkanah, is represented kneeling in prayer under 
the ornament. On fol. 79, next to 1 Kings 1:23-25, 
Hannah is again shown kneeling before Eli, but her 
son, Samuel, whom she had brought to the temple, 
has not been represented. The miniature on fol. 83 
evokes the events recounted in 1 Kings 3:21-4:18. 
The defeat of Israel in the battle against the Philis¬ 
tines is suggested by a group of warriors riding, and 
by two men walking in the opposite direction; above, 
a messenger reports to Eli, lying in bed, the capture 
of the ark of the Lord. These simple images as well 
as the preceding ones differ from the more detailed 
Byzantine miniatures in the Book of Kings of the Vat¬ 
ican Library, Vat. Gr. 333. 113 The last miniature of this 
series represents Elijah carried to heaven on a fiery 
chariot drawn by two winged, red horses (fol. 204V, 2 
Kings 2:2). Elisha receiving the mantle of the 
prophet, usually included in this scene, has been 
omitted. 

Bust portraits of the prophets, combined with the 
marginal ornaments, accompany the excerpts from 
their books; there are but few scenes apart from the 
canticles that form a separate group. Daniel’s vision 
of the four beasts (7:2-27) is one of these. On fol. 129 
the head of the Ancient of Days in a medallion with 
radiating beams of light is painted in the upper mar¬ 
gin, and the vision itself is developed on the lateral 
margin (Fig. 495). An angel flies toward Daniel, lying 

112 Ouspensky, L'Octateuque, pi. xxvm, fig. 173* 

”3 Lassus, Vlllustration byzantine, pi. in, figs. 9—11. 
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asleep; below, in the intermingling of foliate orna¬ 
ments and animal forms one can barely distinguish 
the four beasts, the first who was like a lion, the sec¬ 
ond like a bear, the third like a leopard, and the 
fourth which had great iron teeth and whose ten 
horns form a semicircle around his head. The entire 
composition recalls the decoration of the trumeaux 
of the Romanesque churches of Souillac and Beau¬ 
lieu. This resemblance is of course fortuitous, for the 
illuminator has followed his favorite device of com¬ 
bining hgural representations and ornamental mo¬ 
tifs, but in the present instance the fantastic design 
stresses the strangeness of the vision and its awe¬ 
inspiring character. 

Ezekiel’s vision by the river Chebar is not included 
in the Lectionary, but on fol. 2o6v two marginal min¬ 
iatures illustrate the excerpt of his vision of the dry 
bones (37:1-6). In the first, Ezekiel stands hands 
raised to the bust figure of the Ancient of Days, 
framed by two intersecting lozenges; skulls and bones 
lie scattered on the ground. In the second, several 
men, fully clothed, kneel in prayer before the small 
medallion framing the head of the Ancient of Days 
(Fig. 496). At the synagogue of Dura, where we have 
the first extant representation of this vision, and in 
the rare examples of Christian art, the resurrected 
men stand in accordance with the words of verse 10: 
“they lived and stood up on their feet.” 114 But the ex¬ 
cerpt of the Lectionary ends with verse 6 where Ezek¬ 
iel mentions God’s promise: “I will lay sinews upon 
you and will bring up flesh upon you, and cover you 
with skin, and put breath in you, and ye shall live, and 
ye shall know that I am the Lord.” The illustrator has 
interpreted the last words by showing the resurrected 
men kneeling in adoration. 

A few other marginal miniatures are literal inter¬ 
pretations of the words of the prophets. On fol. 203V, 
next to Isa. 60:4, “thy sons shall come from far, and 
thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side,” we see a 
group of men and women, two of the latter carrying 
their children on their shoulders. 113 Lower down, 
sheep and oxen grazing accompany verse 7: “all the 
flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto thee.” 
On fol. 183V Amos, holding an open scroll, points to 
a red disk which partly covers a second one. This im¬ 
age illustrates the opening verse of the lection: “and 
it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord God, 
that I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and I 
will darken the earth in the clear day” (8:9). On fol. 

“ 4 C. H. Kraeling, The Synagogue. The Excavations atDura- 
Europos. Final Report VIII, Part I (New Haven, 1956), pis. 
lxix—lxx. Omont, Anciens manuscrits, pi. lviii. 

1,5 Color reproduction in Dournovo, Drevnearmianskaia 
miniatiura, pi. 36. 


189, next to Jer. 11:19, “But I was like a lamb or an 
ox that is brought to the slaughter,” a man sharpens 
his knife on a strap in order to kill the lamb standing 
in front of him. This brief lection, 11:18—20, read on 
Good Friday, is one of the prophecies of the sacrifice 
of the Lamb of God, but the painter has preferred to 
give the literal image of the simile. However, on fol. 
16, in illustrating Micah’s words concerning the ruler 
that will come forth from Bethlehem (5:2-7), he has 
not lost sight of its messianic portent. Micah is figured 
in the initial, and on the side margin we see, in 
succession, and combined with the ornament, the 
bust figures of Christ and the Ancient of Days, a 
church built on a high rock and surrounded by a wall 
above which appear the heads of eight men (Fig. 
497). The fortified city is Bethlehem and the men 
above the walls are the “eight principal men” who will 
deliver Israel from the Assyrians. But the church 
erected on a rock symbolizes at the same time the 
spiritual church referred to by Christ in his words ad¬ 
dressed to Peter (Matt. 16:18) and which, as seen in 
an earlier chapter, is erected on a rock. 116 Finally, the 
images of Christ and the Ancient of Days stress the 
messianic interpretation of the ruler who “shall stand 
and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty 
of the name of the Lord his God” (v. 4). This proph¬ 
ecy of Micah has rarely been illustrated but it is fre¬ 
quently recalled, and in the illustrations of the Canon 
tables of two of T’oros Roslin’s manuscripts—the 
Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2660 and Erevan, 
Mat. 10675—it is inscribed on the scroll held by Mi¬ 
cah. 

After his accession to the throne Het’um II com¬ 
missioned a second manuscript. The Lectionary was 
a sumptuous luxury product; the Bible (Erevan, Mat. 
180), completed in 1295, is a more modest work. At 
the end of the manuscript Het’um has added a ver¬ 
sified colophon stating that his aim was to glorify 
God, to rejoice together with David, and to leave a 
remembrance to posterity. He gives a brief history of 
Cilicia and dwells particularly on the events of 1292, 
on the disturbances caused by the disagreement con¬ 
cerning the date of Easter. 117 The place of the copy is 
not recorded, but we do have the name of the scribe 
Step’annos, who frequently added brief requests for 
prayers in short notes. 118 

116 See above p. 67 and Fig. 239. 

ll ?Alishan, Hayapatum, 517-19. French translation in 
RHC, DocArm, I, 550—55. 

118 Fols. 47V, 81, 251, 286, 306, 393, 396, 433, 464V, 497V, 
518, 56 iv. Several have been transcribed by S. Kolandjian, 
who has given a detailed description of the manuscript in 
his article “The Bible Manuscript of Het’um II and the Os- 
kanian Publication” (in Armenian), Etchmiadzin 11—12 
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The manuscript opens with an elegant, ornate 
page (Fig. 503); headpieces and foliate designs on 
gold ground crown each one of the Old Testament 
books. The figurative miniatures begin only with the 
Book of Isaiah (fol. 360), and from then on until Jer¬ 
emiah, inclusive (fol. 408), the portrait of the prophet 
accompanies his book. Only Ezekiel (fol. 434) has not 
been represented. These portraits are all bust figures 
holding the open scroll. They are usually inside the 
marginal ornament, painted against the gold back¬ 
ground, and sometimes above it (Figs. 498-501). 
This type of illustration, namely figures in marginal 
medallions, recalls the method occasionally used in 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2568 and more often in Het’- 
um’s Lectionary, but the figures themselves are 
painted in a bolder style. As for the attitudes, the 
scroll held open with both hands, they are the ones 
normally figured, for instance, for several of the 
prophets in the biblical manuscripts of the scripto¬ 
rium of Grner (Figs. 315-16). 

It is not apparent why miniatures accompanied 
only the prophetic books and no illustrations were 
envisaged for the more important books of the Old 
or New Testaments. The painter probably followed 
the instructions given to him by his sponsor, but it is 
surprising that King Het’um, who in his poem wrote 
that his aim in commissioning this manuscript was to 
glorify God and to rejoice with David, should not 
have asked the painter to add at least the portrait of 
the Psalmist. 

In addition to the headpieces and the bust portraits 
of the prophets mentioned above there are several 
wash drawings, but these are clearly later additions. 
Fols. 109 and 122, with simple headpieces and a mar¬ 
ginal figure, are single leaves attached by means of 
stubs to fols. 108 and 123. The other pages and the 
initials are in red ink instead of gold. The second col¬ 
umn of fol. 109V is shorter than usual by two lines 
and the letters of the last word are widely spaced, oc¬ 
cupying the entire width of the column in order to 
connect the text with that of fol. 110. There are also 
fewer lines on fol. 122 and the first column is left 
blank. These two folios have been added to replace 
the missing ones. The other miniatures in line draw¬ 
ing are also later additions. The Virgin and Child is 
drawn on fol. 279, at the end of the preface to the 
Third Book of the Maccabees, a text with which it 


(1966), 103-12. In regard to the identification of the scribe 
with the famed Step’annos Goyneritsants as suggested by 
Catholicos Garegin I, Kolandjian states that the script of 
the Bible differs from that of Erevan, Mat. 179 signed by 
Step’annos Goyneritsants (ibid., 105, note 24). See also Cat¬ 
alogue of the Matenadaran, cols. 729—42. Matevosian, Colo¬ 
phons, 744-50. La miniature armenienne, nos. 141—42. 


obviously has no connection. 119 The portraits of Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, and John face their Gospels on fols. 453 V, 
465V, and 486V; in each case the preface ends on the 
recto so that the verso remains blank. It is significant 
that in the case of the Gospel of Luke, where the 
preface ends on the verso, fol. 473V, and thus no 
empty space was available, his portrait is not repre¬ 
sented. Such an omission would not have occurred if 
these miniatures had been planned at the time of the 
copy. The iconographic types of Matthew writing, Pe¬ 
ter dictating to Mark (Fig. 502), and John with Pro- 
choros are used occasionally in the late twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, for instance in Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 1796 (Figs. 60-61,63). But the stiff poses, the 
flat linear style, the blank faces, so different from the 
expressive portraits of the prophets in the same man¬ 
uscript, are characteristic of the seventeenth-century 
paintings that imitate Cilician models, and when 
these iconographic types were occasionally resumed. 
Fols. 109 and 122 were probably replaced in 1264 
when the manuscript was bought and taken to Con¬ 
stantinople to be rebound (fol. 563); the drawings of 
the Virgin and Child and the evangelist portraits 
must have been added at that time. 

In the course of the last thirty years of the thir¬ 
teenth century, painters endowed with a lively imagi¬ 
nation had renewed and revitalized, as seen above, 
the time-honored compositions of the Gospel narra¬ 
tive. The original talent of these painters appears 
particularly in the ornamental compositions where 
they were free to follow their fancy. These surpass in 
richness and variety all that had been conceived be¬ 
fore. Complex linear and foliate interlaces cover the 
headpieces, the rectangular panels of the Canon 
tables, and even the shafts of the columns. The por¬ 
traits of the evangelists are sometimes substituted for 
the usual Corinthian capitals or for both the capitals 
and bases of these columns (Figs. 508-15). Two birds 
joined by a single human head or a human head 
lodged between facing or addorsed birds (Fig. 450) 
are among the favorite motifs (Fig. 504). Different 
types of “animal scrolls” are developed, sometimes 
formed by fish, human, and dragon heads (Fig. 505), 
or else the strands are eliminated and the scroll con¬ 
sists of birds in varied attitudes (Fig. 506). The 
painter of Erevan, Mat. 9422 has combined the ani¬ 
mal scroll with a world of pure fantasy (Fig. 508). 

1,9 See a reproduction in Azarian, Cilician Miniature Paint¬ 
ing, fig. 65. Relying on the date of the manuscript, as all 
others have done until now, M. Alpatov and V. Lazarev con¬ 
sidered this drawing as the first Armenian example of the 
Eleousa type: “Ein byzantinisches Tafelwerk aus der Kom- 
nenenepoche JbPrKs 46 (1925), 140-55. 
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Only a close scrutiny enables one to distinguish 
human-headed birds wearing pointed caps, human 
heads intermingling with the scroll or with con¬ 
fronted animals, and a medley of human and animal 
figures in the midst of the foliage. One sees, for in¬ 
stance, in the lower section of the rectangle, two na¬ 
ked men who appear to be swimming and two others 
in the spandrels: one, on the left, seated on a lion, the 
other on the right, riding a horse. These human and 
animal figures intermingling with the scrolls or with 
the linear interlaces, these naked bodies riding real 
or imaginary animals, suggest acquaintance with the 
art of Western Europe. The nude figures kneeling at 
the foot of a tree or next to a floral motif (Figs. 509, 
513), or the women with the long cow tails painted 
next to the Canon tables in New York, Pierpont Mor¬ 
gan Library 740 (Fig. 507)—all figures foreign to Ar¬ 
menian or Byzantine art—have their counterparts in 
the manuscripts of Western Europe entitled “Marvels 
of the East.” The text that accompanies them explains 
that in the distant and mysterious lands of the East 
there were women with bodies as white as alabaster, 
hair falling down to their heels, a cow’s tail, and cam¬ 
el’s feet. 120 Alexander the Great, not being able to 
capture them alive, was said to have had them killed. 
The Armenian artist must have seen a manuscript 
like this one, but the image parted from its text has 
become a mere decorative motif. 

Other motifs or new modes of representation come 
from the art of the Far East. Since time immemorial 
Armenian artists have had a predilection for animal 
settings and fantastic animals or groups of animals 
fighting or devouring one another. Depicted so far in 
a stylized manner, these groups, which at the end of 
the thirteenth century always occupy the traditional 
place above the rectangles, are conceived in a very 
different style. An example chosen in Erevan, Mat. 
9422 shows that the design has softened; the bodies, 
instead of being stiff, move freely (Fig. 513) This 
more supple style of drawing, this taste for move¬ 
ment, appears in other compositions of the same 
manuscript. On fol. 12, for instance, the rectangle 
adorned with a rosace that recalls those seen in Mus¬ 
lim works, has a hunting scene at the top, which has 
nothing in common with the Muslim painting of the 
time (Fig. 515). The hunting scenes are also a familiar 
motif in Armenian art, but previous examples, mostly 
found on the sculptures, remain faithful to the Sas- 
anian tradition, whereas the hunters represented 
here have a freedom of ways unknown in Middle East 
contemporary art. The sinuous bodies of the animals 

120 M. R. James, Marvels of the East (Oxford, 1929), fol. 
85a, pp. 39 and 58. 


remind us of the Chinese paintings, and one of the 
riders wears a large-brimmed hat similar to the ones 
worn by the Mongols. 

In the Lectionary of Erevan, Mat. 979, two lions 
flank the medallion of Christ Emmanuel and two oth¬ 
ers are crouching lower down above the gaping 
mouths of dragons (Fig. 5/6). Their manes rise in 
flamelike haloes, and spirals and sinuous lines are 
used in depicting their coats. The faces of the animals 
and the contours of their bodies are characteristic 
features of Chinese art. These same features can be 
seen in the drawing of birds with sweeping lines, their 
tails and wings swinging upward like those of the 
Chinese flying cranes. Elsewhere, in the same manu¬ 
script, it is no longer an isolated motif, but a whole 
scene that can be related to Chinese examples: it is 
about painted figures in the lower margin of fob 10 
accompanying the Tree of Jesse, which has been con¬ 
sidered above. 121 The false prophet Balaam, riding 
on an ass, makes his way toward a lion lying under a 
tree with a twisted trunk (fig. 433). Contrary to the 
Armenian custom, the artist who adorned the man¬ 
uscript has tried to represent a small landscape and 
indicate the distance by a diagonal line and the place 
of the lion in the background. But even more char¬ 
acteristic is the gait of the mount, the way it thrusts 
out its neck and head, which is a familiar attitude of 
the water buffalo. 

The influence and even the imitation of Chinese 
art can also be seen in some other examples (Fig. 
5/7). Silks and possibly even bronzes were imported 
to Cilicia either directly or through the Mongol Court 
where the Armenian kings and princes used to go. 
The Armenian monk-prince Hayton wrote in “La 
Flor des Estoires de la Terre d’Orient” that from Ca¬ 
thay came “so many strange and wonderful things 
and of such fine work that these men appear to be 
the most gifted and talented men in arts and 
crafts.” 122 An example of these imported silk clothes 
can be found in Bishop John’s portrait in the Gospel 
he commissioned in 1289: a material adorned with 
a Chinese dragon is sewn at the bottom of his cape 
(Fig. 6 45 )> 23 

Thus the ornamental composition, already very 
rich in the Cilician manuscripts of the last thirty years 
of the thirteenth century, has been enriched even 
more by the addition of various elements from differ¬ 
ent origins. An important point must be stressed 

121 See above, p. 109. 

122 RHC, DocArm, II, 121. 

I2 s For the Chinese influences on Armenian art, see also 
D. Kouymjian, “Chinese Elements in Armenian Miniature 
Painting in the Mongol Period,” in Armenian Studies. Etudes 
armeniennes. In Memoriam Haig Berberian (Lisbon, 1986), 
415-68. 
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here: namely, the way the different Oriental and 
Western motifs have been imitated, sometimes on the 
same page. Considered as a whole, the decorative 
compositions of these manuscripts are not very dif¬ 
ferent from the ones that have preceded or that have 
followed them and must be closely examined to dis¬ 
cover the foreign elements. In the same way, the 
knowledge of the works carried out in a different 
style and the imitation of this style in some precise 
cases have not modified the general character of Ar¬ 


menian illumination, which remains true to its secu¬ 
lar traditions. It is not really a matter of foreign influ¬ 
ence. We have here the work of some artists curious 
about new things and about works coming from dis¬ 
tant lands. The elements that they have borrowed 
have been integrated in such a subtle way in the cus¬ 
tomary repertory that they seem to belong to them 
and form a harmonious whole where nothing is out 
of place. 


CHAPTER V 


The Late Thirteenth to the Fourteenth Century 
and Sargis Pidsak 


With rare exceptions, the manuscripts of the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries are rela¬ 
tively simple works. The more precious ones may 
have disappeared in 1292 when the Egyptians took 
Hromkla and pillaged the treasures kept in the 
churches and in the residence of the catholicos. But 
apart from the destructions that took place then and 
also later, the general situation was not favorable to 
the production of costly codices. The Egyptians had 
imposed very heavy conditions when they signed a 
ten-year truce in 1285, and despite this formal agree¬ 
ment they exacted additional sums in 1289 and 1293, 
which the Armenians had been obliged to pay in or¬ 
der to prevent the Mamluk armies from invading Cil¬ 
icia once again. Internal dissensions and the fratri¬ 
cidal wars of members of the royal family further 
aggravated the situation. Het’um II, who had suc¬ 
ceeded his father Levon in 1289, was not the strong 
and able ruler sorely needed then. A learned man 
and a devout Christian, he was better suited for the 
scholar’s cabinet or the monastery, where he retired 
as a Franciscan monk in 1292 after abdicating in fa¬ 
vor of his brother T’oros. He was called back to the 
throne in 1294, but, two years later, his brother 
Smbat, taking advantage of Het’um’s absence on an 
official visit to Constantinople, usurped the royal 
power, seized Het’um on his return to Cilicia, partly 
blinded him, and killed the young prince T’oros who 
had accompanied Het’um. Smbat was overthrown in 
turn by another brother, Kostandin, who ruled until 
1298 when Het’um, having recovered his eyesight, as¬ 
cended the throne once again. 

The religious policy of a union with Rome, pur¬ 
sued by Het’um and his brothers, favored by some 
members of the nobility and by a few dignitaries of 
the church, further weakened the country, for it met 
with strong opposition on the part of the majority of 
the clergy and of the people, an opposition which was 
ruthlessly repressed at times. Finally, the conversion 
of the Mongols to Islam dealt a heavy blow to their 
former, friendly relations with Cilicia, especially 


when the fanatic Kharbanda ascended the throne. In 
1307 his emir Bilarghu killed Het’um and his 
nephew, the young king Levon IV, whom he had 
treacherously summoned to Anazarba. 1 

Despite these adverse circumstances scribes and 
painters continued to enjoy the protection of the king 
and the princes, but the manuscripts that were copied 
then do not compare favorably with the older ones. 
We saw in the preceding chapter that Het’um’s Bible 
of 1295 (Erevan, Mat. 180, Figs. 498-503) was far 
less richly illustrated than his Lectionary of 1286 (Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 979, Figs. 367, 394, 433, 488-90, 49/, 
492-94, 495, 496-97, 516-17). However, some of 
these manuscripts should at least be mentioned, for 
they reveal Het’um’s intellectual interests and their 
colophons occasionally provide information about 
monuments that have since been destroyed. For in¬ 
stance, in 1296 Het’um had commissioned, for his 
personal use, a copy of the writings of Philo, the Jew¬ 
ish philosopher of the first century, and we learn 
from the colophon of this manuscript that he had 
founded, at Mamistra, a church dedicated to the Vir¬ 
gin and had it decorated with paintings and sculp¬ 
ture. 2 As an example of the varied interests of the 
members of the royal family, one may mention the 
Treatise on the Care of Horses copied for Het’um’s 
younger brother, Prince Smbat, in 1295-98, that is at 
the time he had usurped the royal power. This trea¬ 
tise had been written in Arabic by a Syrian named 
Faratj who, after spending several years at Baghdad, 
had come to Sis. There he had met a man named 
T’oros, versed in Arabic and, probably, medical sci¬ 
ence as well, who translated the treatise into Arme¬ 
nian. 3 The manuscript, unique in its kind, is illus- 

1 Der Nersessian, “The Kingdom of Cilician Armenia,” in 
Etudes byz. et arm., 351. 

a G. Zarbhanalian, Catalogue des anciennes traductions ar- 
meniennes . Siecles IV-XIII (in Armenian with French title) 
(Venice, 1889), 737—41- Matevosian, Colophons, 788—89. 

3 H. Adjarian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften in Ta- 
bris (in Armenian with German title) (Vienna, 1910), 137- 
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trated with the large figure of a horse on which the 
names of the different parts of the body have been 
written. There are, in addition, diagrams of 108 types 
of saddles, and the portrait of a famous veterinarian 
and doctor named Tjnay. 4 

The extant manuscripts of the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries are, by and large, rela¬ 
tively simple works, for the sponsors were often cler¬ 
ics or private men who could not afford the high cost 
of richly illustrated copies. These manuscripts fall 
into different groups. I shall consider first the thir¬ 
teenth-century Gospels closely related to the ones dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding chapter. Two other Gospels, 
roughly contemporary with the former, have only 
marginal miniatures in wash drawing. A third group 
comprises the manuscripts of the early fourteenth 
century copied in Cilicia and Cyprus. Finally, a Bible 
of the beginning of the fourteenth century shows the 
early stages of the style that was to predominate with 
the work of Sargis Pidsak. 

The monastery of Drazark, one of the earliest 
foundations in Cilicia, the mausoleum of several rul¬ 
ers and of high dignitaries of the church, was famed 
for its learned monks and skilled musicians, but the 
chance survival of some twenty manuscripts 5 does not 
give us a faithful image of the activities of its scripto¬ 
rium during the thirteenth century. Only a few of the 
extant manuscripts have figurative miniatures, and 
primarily evangelist portraits at that. The marked 
stylistic, and often iconographic, differences between 
these portraits are also indicative of the absence of a 
workshop tradition. 

The Gospels of London, British Library, Or. 5626, 
the earliest in date of these illustrated manuscripts, 
was copied in 1282 by the scribe Barsegh for T’oros 
vardapet . 6 The first and last gatherings were added by 
the scribe Hohannes in 1426 when the priest Marti¬ 
ros acquired the manuscript and presented it to the 
church of the Holy Mother of God at Sanahin. 7 Ho- 


38. The manuscript, formerly in Tabriz, belongs to Mr. Za- 
reh Saradjian of Los Angeles. 

4 See B. L. Tchugaszian, Medical Book for Horses and for 
Saddle Animals in General (in Armenian) (Erevan, 1980). 

5 Oskian, Monasteries of Cilicia, 155—57, 171—83. 

6 Conybeare, Armenian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
17-18; see also Nersessian, Armenian Illuminated Gospel- 
Books, 15 and pi. 11. 

7 Conybeare, Armenian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
p. 18, colophon III. I was able to decipher the end, omitted 
by Conybeare, with the names of Hohannes and of the new 
owner. Hohannes copied several manuscripts at Sanahin, 
among others the Hymnal of 1437 at Erevan, Mat. 8979. 
The portrait of the sponsor, Shmavon, reproduced in L. 
Khatchikian, Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts of the XVth 
century (in Armenian) (Erevan, 1955), I, 471, fig. 19, closely 
resembles in style that of Matthew in the London Gospels. 


hannes painted the portrait of Matthew on fol. iv, 
writing his name on the lower band of the frame; he 
also painted all the decorations of the first quire. But 
the portraits of Mark, Luke, and John dictating to 
Prochoros, though mounted on stubs, are undoubt¬ 
edly the work of the original scribe, Barsegh, for the 
names of the evangelists are written in the same ele¬ 
gant minuscule ( bolorgir ) as the text of the Gospels. 8 
In iconography, style, and the technique of abrupt 
changes of color and gold hatching, these portraits, 
which occupy the entire picture space, are related to 
those of several manuscripts considered in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, some roughly contemporary, others 
of slightly later date. Mark (Fig. 518), clad in a short- 
sleeved tunic and a lilac mantle turning to purple, is 
seated with the right leg sharply bent, the right hand 
resting on his knees, like Matthew in Erevan, Mat. 
2629 (Fig. 420); he holds with the left hand the vel¬ 
lum scroll thrown over the lectern. Luke’s facial 
type—a high brow and no tonsure—recalls his por¬ 
trait in Erevan, Mat. 197, but he is seated on a low 
bench, in a pensive attitude, holding a half-open 
book on his knees, like Mark in the same Erevan Gos¬ 
pel book (Figs. 519 and 425). Affinities with the min¬ 
iatures of Erevan, Mat. 197 also come to the fore in 
the portrayal of the fourth evangelist. In both man¬ 
uscripts John, an elderly man with a high brow and 
long beard, clad in a blue tunic and a lilac mantle 
turning to purple, stands almost full-face, slightly 
bent to the left, his left hand raised skyward, the right 
one extended toward Prochoros who, seated on a low 
mound, is writing the first words of the Gospel on the 
paper leaning against his knees (Figs. 520 and 427). 
As can be seen the same iconographic types were 
used by different painters, although not always for 
the same evangelist. Stylistically, however, Barsegh’s 
work is not on a par with that of the artists considered 
in the preceding chapter; the figures are heavier and 
the modeling of both faces and draperies less subtle. 

The decorations of the incipit pages are painted in 
full color on gold ground. Interlacing palmette 
scrolls adorn the narrow headpiece of Mark’s Gospel 
and the central section of the larger one of John’s 
Gospel; crowned sirens are here painted in the 
angles. The II-shaped headpiece of Luke’s Gospel is 
decorated with rearing lions at the sides and a deer 
fallen on the ground at the center. Two birds fill the 
spandrels of the trefoil arch introduced between the 
uprights, and a lamp hangs from the center. 

8 Nersessian (Armenian Illuminated Gospel-Books, p. 15) has 
attributed the portrait of Mark to a second artist and the 
portrait of Luke and John to a third without giving his rea¬ 
sons based on a stylistic analysis. 
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The second in date of the Drazark manuscripts, 
Gospel book no. 25 of the Armenian church of Balat- 
Istanbul, written in 1286 by the priest Vahan, in 
memory of his parents Step’annos and Oskihat and 
other relatives, differs in every respect from the pre¬ 
vious Gospels copied only four years earlier in the 
same scriptorium, under the shelter of the church of 
the Holy Mother of God. 9 Matthew’s portrait is miss¬ 
ing, and those of the other three evangelists are in 
wash drawing. There is no uniformity in the size of 
these figures, for the ornamental band above the 
lower frame varies in height in the first two minia¬ 
tures, and it is omitted in John’s portrait. Mark is rep¬ 
resented sharpening his pen (Fig. 521), an icono- 
graphic type used for him in several manuscripts of 
the thirteenth century (Figs. 326, 527, 334). The 
draperies are delicately modeled revealing the form, 
but they delineate sharp folds below the knees and at 
the hem of the mantle falling from the left arm. 
Luke, seated under an arch joining two buildings, 
writes on the open page of the book leaning on his 
slightly raised left leg (Fig. 522), an iconographic type 
used preferably for Matthew (Figs. 529, 540, 585- 
87). In both these miniatures a fish-based lectern sup¬ 
ports a book, and the scribe’s writing implements are 
drawn in front of the desk instead of on top of it. The 
linear treatment, slightly more marked in Luke’s por¬ 
trait, is further emphasized in that of John (Fig. 523), 
where the same iconographic type has been adopted 
instead of the more usual one, during this period, of 
the evangelist dictating to Prochoros. Though in¬ 
ferior in artistic quality, I believe this miniature is 
contemporary with the other two, for Luke’s Gospel 
ends on the recto of the leaf with John’s portrait (fol. 
259) and it seems highly unlikely that the verso would 
have been left blank. There are, moreover, several 
elements in common with the other two miniatures. 
John is seated on the edge of the stool and two cush¬ 
ions are piled behind him; the stool is identical in 
shape with that of Luke, and the oblong cushion be¬ 
tween John’s feet is an inferior copy of the one in 
Mark’s portrait. 

The decorations of the incipit pages of the Gospels 
are painted in full color on gold ground. The head- 
pieces are decorated with the usual foliate orna¬ 
ments; the medallion portrait of the youthful Christ 
adorns that of Luke. 

In the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth cen- 

9 The manuscript, written on paper, measures 15.5X22 
cm. Fols. 1—89, Gospel of Matthew; fols. 89V-152V, portrait 
and Gospel of Mark; fols. 153V—259, portrait and Gospel of 
Luke; fols. 259V-339, portrait and Gospel of John. Fol. 
339, colophon of restoration in 1487, the restorer’s name 
has been erased. Fols. 339V-342V, principal colophon. 


turies, T’oros, called “the philosopher” like many 
other monks of Drazark, was the most reputed scribe 
of the monastery. His family had come to Cilicia from 
the region of Shatakh, in the Taron, and he had a 
special devotion for the two famous foundations of 
this province: the monastery of John the Baptist, to 
which he sent the Gospels he copied in 1290 (Erevan, 
Mat. 5736), 10 and the monastery of the Apostles or of 
Lazarus, to which he donated in 1301 the Gospels 
formerly at Mush. 11 T’oros had enjoyed the special 
protection of King Levon of whom he speaks in mov¬ 
ing terms; 12 he also won the esteem of King Het’um 
II and the church dignitaries. After the death, in cap¬ 
tivity, of Catholicos Step’annos (1293), T’oros and 
Bishop T’uma were sent to the bishops of Armenia 
for consultation in view of the election of a new cath¬ 
olicos. 13 

The extant manuscripts copied by T’oros do not 
have figural representations save one, the Gospels of 
Erevan, Mat. 6290. But as specified in the colophon 
(fol. 335), the illustrations are by the hand of the 
scribe Hohannes, who completed the copy of the 
manuscript. According to Barkhutareants, a Gospel 
book at Oskanapat, copied by T’oros, which later be¬ 
longed to Bishop Ivane Orbelian, was adorned with 
the portraits of the evangelists, but it is not clear 
whether these miniatures had been painted by T’oros 
or were added later. 14 However, the portraits of Eu¬ 
sebius and Carpianus in the lunettes of the Letter in 
the different manuscripts copied by T’oros give some 
idea of his figurative style, quite different from that 
of the two manuscripts considered above. As already 
pointed out by Tatiana Izmailova in her study of the 
Gospels of the Hermitage Museum V3-835, copied 
by T’oros in 1290, these portraits recall those of Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 942 2; 15 stylistic affinities also appear in the 
corresponding figures of other Gospels copied by 
T’oros. 

Erevan, Mat. 6290, mentioned above, illustrated by 
Hohannes and commissioned by the priest Hovsep’ 

10 See a long excerpt of the colophon (fols. 310V-314) in 
H. Oskian, The Monasteries of Taron-Turuberan (in Armenian) 
(Vienna, 1953), 175—76. See also Matevosian, Colophons , 
655 - 5 8 - 

11 S. Muratian and N. Martirosian, Catalogue of the Manu¬ 
scripts of the Monastery of the Holy Apostles—Translators of Mush 
and of the Environs (in Armenian) (Jerusalem, 1967), 13-14, 
no. 11. Manuscript written at the request of the abbot of 
the Monastery of Lazarus, Ter Abraham, and adorned with 
the Letter of Eusebius, the Canon tables, and headpieces. 

18 Oskian, Monasteries of Cilicia, 183-84. 

19 Ibid., 184. 

Barkhutareants, Artsakh, 273—75. 

15 T. A. Izmailova, “Kilikiiskaia rukopis 1290 goda i ce 
master Toros Filosof,” Soobchtcheniia gosudarstvennogo Ermi- 
tazha 23 (1962), 45-49, see figs, on p. 46. 
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the philosopher, was completed in 1295. 16 The father 
of Hovsep’, Sargis, had died at Drazark on 22 Octo¬ 
ber 1294, and he had been buried in front of the 
church of St. Thomas, next to the tomb of Ter T’oros, 
a former abbot of the monastery. This honorable 
place indicates the esteem in which both father and 
son were held by the monastic community. 

The decorations of this manuscript consist of the 
Letter of Eusebius and the Canon tables on gold 
ground (fols. 2V— 11); two dedicatory pages (fols. 12V- 
13) where the text is written in gold uncials on blue 
ground (Fig. 524), as in several Gospels of the thir¬ 
teenth century; the portraits of the evangelists; the 
incipit pages of their Gospels (fols. 14V-15, 103V— 
104, 162V—163, 261V-262; Figs. 525—28); and the 
usual marginal ornaments. All these miniatures are 
by the hand of Hohannes who has signed his name at 
the end of the dedicatory inscription. 17 Moreover, the 
portraits of Eusebius and Carpianus, the only figures 
that can be compared with those painted by T’oros 
the philosopher, are markedly different. 

The pages with the evangelist portraits, painted on 
gold ground, are richly decorated. Varied ornaments 
cover the frames, and foliate motifs project into the 
margins. Architectural structures fill the back¬ 
grounds of the first three miniatures, and draperies 
extend from them to the columns raised behind the 
desks. In iconography, style, and the technique of 
gold hatchings and abrupt color changes these mini¬ 
atures are closely allied to those of the Gospels of 
Prince Vasak (Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2568) and New 
Julfa 57/161, considered in the preceding chapter. In 
facial type, attitude, and design of the draperies, 
Luke’s portrait is almost identical with the corre¬ 
sponding one in Vasak’s Gospels (Figs. 525 and 414). 
The differences are of a stylistic order: Luke’s posi¬ 
tion is less stable, the modeling of the face and drap¬ 
eries is less subtle. John dictating to Prochoros re¬ 
peats the composition of Vasak’s Gospels (Figs. 526 
and 422), but once again the style is different. John is 
precariously poised on the slope of the mountain in¬ 
stead of standing in front of it, and the unity of the 
composition is thus broken. 

The same iconographic similarities and stylistic dif- 

16 This manuscript was formerly at Nor Gandzak and ex¬ 
cerpts of the colophon were published by Barkhutareants, 
Artsakh, 41—42. See also Matevosian, Colophons, 757—59. 
T’oros had copied the first three Gospels, Hohannes that of 
John and he also executed the miniatures. 

17 The last letters were misread by Barkhutareants {Art¬ 
sakh, 41), who transcribed them as “Ohagi,” but they are 
“Oha gr” the abbreviation of Oha(nnes), Ohannes the 
scribe. The name Hohannes is at times written Ohannes, 
and probably for lack of space, the letter H was omitted 
here. 
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ferences may be seen when the portraits of the other 
two evangelists are compared with the corresponding 
miniatures of the Gospels of New Julfa 57/161. In fa¬ 
cial type, attitude, and costume Mark’s portrait is al¬ 
most identical in these two manuscripts (Figs. 527 
and 416); but, in addition to the stylistic differences, 
certain details show a misunderstanding on the part 
of the painter Hohannes. The blue mantle, with gold 
hatchings, does not fall from the left shoulder; con¬ 
sequently, the triangular folds, which in the New 
Julfa Gospels are correctly shown as being the edge 
of this mantle, appear to belong to the light tan tunic. 
Matthew is exceptionally represented meditating, but 
except for the facial type this miniature is an almost 
exact replica of Luke’s portrait in the New Julfa Gos¬ 
pels (Figs. 528 and 417), as are the architectural set¬ 
ting and the shapes of the desk and the lectern. One 
is almost tempted to suggest that this miniature was 
the very model used by Hohannes for he has re¬ 
peated the shape of the long “horse” neck. 

The marked differences between the three manu¬ 
scripts illustrated at Drazark in 1282, 1286, and 1295 
suggest, as already mentioned, the absence of a work¬ 
shop tradition. Different models were used in the 
same scriptorium and, conversely, the same or similar 
models were followed in different monasteries, as we 
shall have occasion to see. This shows how difficult it 
is to locate a given work, when the scriptorium is not 
specified in the colophon. 

Throughout the thirteenth century the monastery 
of Skevra continued to be the foremost intellectual 
center of Cilicia, under the leadership of Grigor of 
Skevra, a friend and a younger contemporary of 
Nerses of Lambron, and that of Grigor’s nephew and 
successor Georg of Skevra. 18 The accurate copy of 
biblical and other texts was one of their major con¬ 
cerns. Already in the late twelfth century the cleric 
Aristakes, who had come from Armenia to study 
under Grigor of Skevra, had written a treatise for the 
guidance of the scribes. 19 His work was surpassed by 
the one composed by Georg of Skevra at the request 
of Step’annos Goyneritsants, one of the chief and 
most active scribes of the monastery. 20 The manu¬ 
scripts written at Skevra were sought after by contem¬ 
porary and later scribes as the most authoritative and 
reliable texts. 

A fair number of manuscripts copied at Skevra 
have survived, 21 but only two of these, the Lectionary 

I8 Oskian, Monasteries of Cilicia, 32—39. 

19 L. G. Khatcherian, Iazikovo-Grammatitcheskaia Teoriia 
“Isknsstva Pisma” v Srednevekovoi Armenii (in Armenian with 
Russian title and summary) (Erevan, 1962), 55-98. 

20 Ibid., 99-171, 287-307. 

21 Oskian, Monasteries of Cilicia, 60 ff. 
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written for Het’um (Erevan, Mat. 979)^ and the Gos¬ 
pels of Erevan, Mat. 5784 have figurative miniatures. 
The evangelist portraits of Erevan, Mat. 6764, copied 
in 1283 for Queen Reran, are later additions, so are 
those of Erevan, Mat. 2630, dated 1292. Some of the 
manuscripts devoid of colophons considered in the 
preceding chapter may have been copied at Skevra, 
but we do not have sufficient evidence, because the 
same iconographic types and the same general style 
may be seen in manuscripts illustrated in different 
scriptoria. 

The Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 5784, copied by the 
scribe Step’annos in 1293, is decorated with the Let¬ 
ter of Eusebius and the Canon tables on red ground 
(fol. lv—10), while the evangelist portraits and incipit 
pages of the Gospel book are in full color on gold 
ground. 23 Only the portraits of Matthew, Luke, and 
John (fols. i2v, 175V, 279V, Figs. 529—31) belong to 
the original manuscript. Ter Sargis, the Armenian 
prelate of Tiflis who acquired the manuscript in 
1449, commissioned the scribe Hohannes to replace 
the missing portrait of Mark and to add the cycle of 
Gospel scenes. Hohannes painted the latter on the 
verso or on the recto of the leaves with the Canon 
tables, and he also developed the illustration with a 
number of marginal miniatures. 24 

The evangelist portraits, in particular those of Mat¬ 
thew and Luke, which repeat the iconographic types 
of Prince Vasak’s Gospels (Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2568), imitate their style better than the correspond¬ 
ing figures in Erevan, Mat. 6290 illustrated at Dra- 
zark. Matthew, a dark-haired man, instead of the 
more usual elderly figure, is seated in the same atti¬ 
tude as in Vasak’s Gospels, writing on the open page 
of the book propped against his knee (Figs. 529 and 
415). His short-sleeved tunic and green mantle, with 
gold hatchings, are draped in exactly the same man¬ 
ner, but with greater emphasis on the linear design. 25 
The portraits of Luke in these two manuscripts show 
the same iconographic similarities and the same sty¬ 
listic differences; even the shapes of the desk and the 
lectern are the same (Figs. 530 and 414). Once again, 
the similarities are more pronounced than they were 
in the Gospels illustrated at Drazark (Fig. 525). The 
portrait of the fourth evangelist, though repeating 
the iconographic type used in Vasak’s Gospels and in 

22 See above, p. 93. 

23 Brief comments and reproductions of a few miniatures 
in Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, 75—76, figs. 18—21. 

24 A. Gevorkian, “Armianskie srednevekovie miniatiur- 
isty iz Tbilisi,” Kavkaz i Vizantiia (Erevan, 1979), I, 155—66, 
figs. 1-5. 

25 The same iconographic type may be seen in Queen 
Keran’s Gospels, in Erevan, Mat. 9422, and Vienna, Mek- 
hitharist Library 278, figs. 402-4. 


Erevan, Mat. 6290 (Figs. 422 and 526), is closer in 
several respects to the miniature of Vienna, Mekhi- 
tharist Library 278 (Figs. 531 and 409). John stands 
in the same attitude with left hand raised toward the 
sky; his mantle is draped in an identical manner over 
the left shoulder, and the hem of his tunic delineates 
the same sinuous folds. In both these manuscripts 
Prochoros wears a short-sleeved tunic, and his mantle 
is draped in exactly the same manner. 

A Gospel book copied in 1297 at Mamistra by the 
scribe Het’um, for the priest Smbat K’adjkonts, is 
decorated with rich Canon tables, incipit pages, and 
the portraits of the evangelists. 26 Stylistically these 
portraits are markedly different from the delicate 
paintings executed some twenty years earlier at Mam¬ 
istra by the deacon Astuatzatur Gaznuk (Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 3628, Figs. 338-40), but insofar as the ico¬ 
nography, colors, and even the settings are con¬ 
cerned, they are almost exact replicas of the minia¬ 
tures of Erevan, Mat. 2629, written for Kostandin the 
Coronant (Figs. 532-35 and 418-21). This was al¬ 
ready mentioned in connection with the way John’s 
mantle is draped around his left wrist, 27 but there is 
the same close relationship in the other miniatures as 
well. The figures painted by Het’um are heavier, their 
attitudes more rigid, the modeling of both faces and 
draperies less subtle, but one has the definite impres¬ 
sion that the Gospel book of Kostandin the Coronant 
was Het’um’s immediate model. 

A more sensitive artist illustrated, probably in the 
last quarter of the thirteenth century, the small Gos¬ 
pels formerly in the Kevorkian Collection in New 
York, no. 7. 28 The figures of the evangelists occupy 

26 The manuscript belongs to Dr. E. Arisdaghesian of 
Beirut. I wish to thank him for allowing the manuscript to 
be photographed, and the late Rev. M. Tallon, professor at 
the Universite Saint-Joseph at Beirut and my friends Mr. 
and Mrs. N. Tavitian to whose kind offices I owe the pho¬ 
tographs. In the 19th century the manuscript was in the 
church of St. Stephen at Kharberd and G. Srvandztiants 
has published a brief description and excerpts of the colo¬ 
phon in T’oros Aghbar (in Armenian) (Constantinople, 
1884), II, 347—48. All traces of it had disappeared until Fa¬ 
ther Oskian saw it in Dr. Arisdaghesian’s collection and 
published a more accurate description and the full transla¬ 
tion of the colophon: “The Gospels of Smbat K’adjkonts” 
(in Armenian), HA (1951), cols. 463—67. 

27 See above, p. 107. 

28 Before World War I the manuscript was in the Library 
of the Monastery of the Holy Sign in Sebasteia: Gouschak- 
ian, Handschriften des Klosters Sourb Neschan, no. 59, p. 48. It 
was offered for sale in London by Sotheby and Company, 
on 12 April 1976, Catalogue, no. 197; reproduction of 
Mark’s portrait on p. 91, fig. 3. The manuscript measures 
15X10 cm and it is decorated, in addition to the evangelist 
portraits, with ornate headpieces on gold ground and mar¬ 
ginal ornaments. The initial of Matthew is formed by the 
angel, those of the other three Gospels by ornate bands. 
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almost the entire width of the picture space leaving 
little room for the lectern which, consequently, has 
been omitted in the first miniature. The draperies are 
plastically modeled, gold hatchings are sparingly 
used save in the portrait of Matthew where they de¬ 
lineate geometric motifs on the folds of the mantle 
falling from the right shoulder. Throughout, the 
painter has stressed the thoughtful or even the mel¬ 
ancholy expression of the evangelists. Matthew, writ¬ 
ing on the open pages of the book resting on his left 
knee, is a familiar type for this evangelist (Fig. 536). 
Mark, meditating, is seated in three-quarter view, in 
an attitude almost identical with that of his portraits 
in Erevan, Mat. 6290 and of New Julfa 57/161, but 
this miniature shows a finer feeling for the underly¬ 
ing form and is a more expressive portrait (Figs. 537, 
527, and 416). One can note similar stylistic differ¬ 
ences when the portrait of Luke, seated in deep 
thought, is compared with the one in Erevan, Mat. 
197 (Figs. 538 and 426). The facial type is the same, 
so is the attitude, with the right hand resting on the 
knee and the left one holding the book at the same 
time as the mantle, but here the mantle entirely cov¬ 
ers the body and does not delineate a complex de¬ 
sign, revealing part of the tunic, as it does in the Er¬ 
evan Gospel book. John’s portrait (Fig. 539), right 
hand slightly raised and looking up at the Hand of 
God emerging from the sky, is the finest of the four 
miniatures. As mentioned above in connection with 
the miniature of the Balat Gospels, the portrait of the 
evangelist seated instead of dictating to Prochoros is 
exceptionally used in this group of manuscripts. As 
an example of divine inspiration the miniature of the 
Kevorkian Gospels is comparable to the one in the 
Gospels of Constable Smbat, Erevan, Mat. 7644 (Fig. 
729). Insofar as the iconographic type is concerned, 
in attitude and even in the most minute details of the 
drapery, it is identical with the portrait of Matthew in 
Erevan, Mat. 6290 (Fig. 528). 

The illustrations of the Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 2566 show the continued use of the same mod¬ 
els and of the same technique of abrupt changes of 
color and gold hatching in modeling the draperies. 
The manuscript, commissioned by the priest Step’an- 
nos of Sebasteia, was written “in the year 756 of the 
Armenians [ a.d. 1307] . . . under the roof and in the 
shadow of the Holy Sign, by the hand of the unwor¬ 
thy priest Grigor.” 29 The town is not mentioned but it 


The original colophon is lost, that of a later owner on page 
318 bears no date. 

29 Hovsep’ian, Armenian Palaeography, 44, notice 121. 
Sotheby, Catalogue, March 14, 1967, pp. 14—15, reproduc¬ 
tions: Matthew and first page of Luke. The sponsor is not 
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was undoubtedly Sis, for th^only important church 
dedicated to the Holy Sign, or the Holy Cross, was 
the one erected in the capital. Moreover, in the Mis¬ 
cellany of Erevan, Mat. 8623, which he copied in 
1312, Grigor specifies that he wrote it under the shel¬ 
ter of the Holy Sign at Sis. 30 

Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2566 is decorated with the 
rich ornate pages of the Letter of Eusebius and 
Canon tables (fols. iv-10), the portraits of the evan¬ 
gelists, the incipit pages of their Gospels (fols. 12V- 
13, 92V-93, 142V-143, 225V-226; Figs. 540-43), and 
numerous marginal ornaments. The portraits, 
painted on vellum leaves, like the rest of the manu¬ 
script, have been cut around the frame and intro¬ 
duced into paper leaves one layer of which has been 
removed, as was the case in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2660. There can be no doubt, once again, that these 
miniatures are the originals painted by Grigor, for 
the preface of the Gospel of Matthew, which can be 
seen by transparency on the recto of Matthew’s por¬ 
trait (fol. 12), is written by the same hand as the index 
of chapters and the short notice on the evangelist on 
fol. 11 recto and verso. 31 

In considering the miniatures of the other manu¬ 
scripts I called attention to marked similarities be¬ 
tween the evangelist portraits of different Gospels; in 
the present instance we can, I believe, identify the 
very models used by Grigor. With due regard for the 
individual style of each painter, Matthew’s portrait is 
an exact replica of the one in Erevan, Mat. 9422 (Figs. 
540 and 403). The evangelist is seated in the identical 
attitude and in the same type of armchair. Almost 
every fold of the tunic and mantle has been repeated, 
as well as all parts of the elaborate architectural set¬ 
ting. The page being narrower the desk is smaller 
and the writing implements are omitted, but its shape 
and that of the base of the columnar structure repeat 
the designs of the Erevan Gospels. The only differ¬ 
ences—the dove, instead of rays of light, descending 
toward the evangelist; the dome crowning the col¬ 
umnar structure—are but minor innovations on the 
part of a painter who did not wish to be a mere copy- 


Sir Ohan, as suggested on page 14, but Step’annos, a name 
which though partly effaced can still be deciphered. Con¬ 
trary to what I had written in Manuscrits armeniens, 137-38 
and Chester Beatty Library, xxvm, the date 1307 should be 
retained. See V. Hakobian, Brief Chronicles, XlIIth—XVHIth 
Centuries (in Armenian) (Erevan, 1956), II, 170, note 193, 
pp. 180 and 193, note 69. See also Khatchikian, Colophons 
of the XIVth Century, 56. 

30 Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 88-89. 

31 The paper leaf in which John’s portrait is encased (fol. 
225) is fairly thick, but I could decipher a sufficient number 
of words written on the recto to be certain that they con¬ 
tinue the index of John’s Gospel on fol. 224V. 
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ist. Mark’s portrait is also identical with the corre¬ 
sponding miniature of Erevan, Mat. 9422 (Figs. 541 
and 400). Almost every detail is again repeated, for 
instance, the left hand caught in a fold of the mantle, 
or the right one extended into the lower band of the 
frame. The differences are again of a stylistic order, 
such as the more slender form and the more erect 
attitude of the evangelist and the marked linear treat¬ 
ment of the face and draperies. The colors are also 
the same in the two manuscripts: a blue tunic and a 
green mantle for Matthew; a blue tunic and a lilac 
mantle turning to purple for Mark. 

For Luke and for John the painter Grigor used as 
a model the miniatures of Prince Vasak’s Gospels in 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2568 (Figs. 542-43 and 414, 
422). The same iconographic types recur in the Gos¬ 
pels of Erevan, Mat. 6290 and 5784 (Figs. 525-26 
and 530-31), but these miniatures do not repeat 
every detail, as do those painted by Grigor, for in¬ 
stance, the ornaments of the binding of the book held 
by Luke, the shape and the height of the mound on 
which Prochoros is seated, or the weedlike plants of 
the foreground. Once again, the same colors are used 
in Vasak’s manuscript and in the Gospels illustrated 
by Grigor: a brownish pink tunic and a blue mantle 
for Luke, the reverse combination for John, and, for 
Prochoros, a blue tunic and a light green mantle. 
Once again the differences are of a stylistic order: the 
figures painted by Grigor are more slender, the 
forms less plastic, the attitudes more rigid. 

Unfortunately we cannot corroborate these conclu¬ 
sions, based on style and iconography, by adding that 
these two Gospels were available to Grigor. We do not 
know what had been the fate of Vasak’s Gospels im¬ 
mediately after the sponsor’s death in 1284, for the 
oldest of the colophons added later is dated 1537. As 
for Erevan, Mat. 9422, we only know that in 1368 the 
cleric David of Mush redeemed it from the hands of 
the infidels and returned it to the famous monastery 
of the Forerunner from which it had been taken. 32 

In the rhymed colophon of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2566 (fol. 286 v) Grigor begs the readers to remember 
his wife Heghine and his young son Sargis “who 
painted much in this book.” This Sargis is none other 
than Sargis Pidsak who was to become the most re¬ 
puted painter of the fourteenth century. 33 But I do 
not think that the words “who painted much” refer to 
an active collaboration for, as we shall see, Sargis’ style 
in both figural and ornamental miniatures is quite 

32 Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 483. 

33 See below, pp. 142-53, for discussion of the work of 
Sargis Pidsak. 


different. They should b$ interpreted rather as the 
remark of a fond father wishing to give credit to his 
son for whatever work, of a secondary order, he may 
have contributed. The names of his wife and son en¬ 
able us to see that the scribe Grigor of Erevan, Mat. 
8623 and 7663 is the same as the painter of Jerusa¬ 
lem, Arm. Patr. 2566. The Miscellany of Erevan, Mat. 
8623, copied at Sis in 1312, 34 and where Grigor refers 
to his son Sargis as “of tender age,” has very simple 
headpieces, but the earlier work, Erevan, Mat. 7663, 
copied in 1297 by the scribe Step’annos, 35 and 
adorned by Grigor with richly decorated incipit pages 
and marginal ornaments, already shows the delicacy 
of his line and the variety of the foliate designs. 36 

Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2566 is the latest manuscript 
with evangelist portraits related to the miniatures of 
the “Royal” manuscripts. During these same years 
more modest works were produced, such as the Gos¬ 
pels of the Houghton Library of Harvard University 
in Cambridge, Arm. 3, and the Gospels of London, 
British Library, Or. 10960. The first of these two 
manuscripts, commissioned by the priest Vasil in 
1291, was written by T’oros abegha under the aegis of 
the church of St. John the Baptist at Sis, and it was 
illustrated by means of simple marginal miniatures in 
wash drawing. 37 The various episodes of the Gospel 

34 See above, p. 131 and note 30. 

35 Manuscript formerly at Nor Nakhitchevan: Khatchi¬ 
kian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 294. 

36 See Azarian, Cilician Miniature Painting, figs. 38—39. In 
considering the manuscript (p. 87), Azarian calls the 
painter Grigor Pidsak, giving him the nickname, Pidsak 
(“wasp”), borne by his son Sargis; he identifies him with one 
of the scribes of the Acts and Epistles of Erevan, Mat. 196, 
which he dates in 1284 (as does the Catalogue, but with a 
question mark). Both the identification and date are incor¬ 
rect in my opinion. Erevan, Mat. 196, copied and illustrated 
for Archbishop John by Step’annos Vahkatsi, Grigor Pid¬ 
sak, and Kostandin Aveztsi is not dated but it was certainly 
copied before 1274, for as seen in the previous chapter in 
the discussion of the New York, Pierpont Morgan Gospel 
740, both Kostandin and Step’annos were at Sis in 1274. As 
for Grigor Pidsak, his name does not occur elsewhere, for 
Grigor, the father of Sargis Pidsak, never uses this nick¬ 
name in any of the manuscripts where he can be identified 
without the slightest doubt, through his references to his 
wife Heghine and his son Sargis. The very simple head- 
pieces and marginal ornaments of Erevan, Mat. 196, do not 
provide a basis for stylistic comparisons. 

37 Sanjian, Medieval Armenian MSS in the U.S., 351—57. 
The illustrations are as follows: fols iv— 10, Letter of Euse¬ 
bius and Canon tables decorated with foliate ornaments 
and occasionally animals among the foliage; fols. 12, 106, 
166, 265, headpieces of the Gospels with foliate designs. In 
addition to the trees and temples next to the usual passages, 
there are 17 marginal miniatures. In the Gospel of Mat¬ 
thew: fol. 52V, head of John the Baptist (14:1); fol. 53V, 
loaves and fishes (14:13); fol. 71V, blind man (20:29); fol. 
ioiv, sepulcher and soldier (27:57); fol. 102, angel at the 
sepulcher (28:1). In the Gospel of Mark: fol. 109V, paralytic 
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narrative are suggested, rather than actually por¬ 
trayed, for the principal figure is usually omitted. For 
instance, only the servant pouring the water into the 
jars and the blessing Hand of God above him suggest 
the miracle at Cana (Fig. 544). Two miniatures accom¬ 
pany Matt. 27:57-62, on fol. 101 v, but neither one 
shows Joseph of Arimathea asking Pilate for Christ’s 
body; instead, the painter has drawn a simple struc¬ 
ture, recalling the sepulcher, next to the opening 
words of the pericope, and a soldier, asleep, lower 
down in the margin. Even when the principal figure 
is represented the event itself is not recalled. Thus, 
on fol. 26 iv, only Christ’s head in a medallion accom¬ 
panies the account of his appearance to the apostles 
(Luke 24:36). In one instance, however, a minor de¬ 
tail confers an additional meaning to the composi¬ 
tion: on fol. 322V Judas stands holding a bowl full of 
money (Fig. 545), even though the pericope of John 
i8:2ff does not mention the price he had received for 
delivering Jesus to the Jews. 

The New Testament of London, British Library, 
Or. 10960 38 written for the priest Kirakos by T’oros 
Vahkatsi, the nephew of Step’annos Vahkatsi, is a 
finer work. The date and place of copy are not men¬ 
tioned but a second colophon, on fol. 201, provides a 
terminus ante quern for it records that in 1295 King 
Het'um II offered this manuscript to the Marshal 
Oshin, son of Kostandin of Lambron, the same Oshin 
who in 1274 had commissioned the Gospels of New 
York, Pierpont Morgan Library 740. Three other 
manuscripts copied by T’oros Vahkatsi are known. 
Two of these bear no date, 39 but the third, a Bible, 
was written in 1283 by T’oros for the learned priest 
Sost’enes who resided at Sis. 40 London, British Li¬ 


(2:1); fol. 137V, children kneeling (10:13); fol. 141, child on 
tree (10:46). In the Gospel of Luke: fol. 168, Annunciation 
(1:26); fol. 172, shepherd (2:8); fol. 173, Presentation 
(2:22); fol. 261V, head of Christ (24:36). In the Gospel of 
John: fol. 267, dove (1:29); fol. 267V, “Agnus Dei” (1:35); 
fol. 268(b), wedding at Cana (2:1, Fig. 544); fol. 295, man 
born blind (9:1); fol. 299, sheep (10:11); fol. 322V, Judas 

(18:2, Fig. 545X 

38 Brief description in Rhodes, An Annotated List, 17, no. 
109, but the date 15—16th century is wrong. Nersessian, Ar¬ 
menian Illuminated Gospel-Books, 23, considers that this man¬ 
uscript and Add. MS 19730 are “a single manuscript which 
has been broken up into two parts”; the marginal minia¬ 
tures of Or. 10960 are reproduced in Figs. 8—12. 

39 British Library, Add. 19730; Erevan, Mat. 5147. 

40 Only parts of this Bible are preserved. The Acts of the 
Apostles, with the colophon giving the names of the spon¬ 
sor Sost’enes and of the scribe T’oros Vahkatsi, nephew of 
Step’annos, and the date 1283, were incorporated in a Bible 
of 1574 formerly at Nicomedia: S. Hovaguimian, Catalogue 
des manuscrits de Nicomedie et des environs (in Armenian with 
French title) (Venice-San Lazzaro, 1969), 13—14- The Pro¬ 


brary, Or. 10960 must also fjave been written at Sis, 
some years before 1295. 

The headpiece of Matthew (fol. 1) decorated with 
foliate motifs on gold ground, the angel delineating 
the initial, the ornate letters of this page and the mar¬ 
ginal design, crowned with a cross, are painted in 
bright colors (Fig. 546). 41 The other headpieces on 
fols. 43, 70, 114, and 142 for the excerpts from Isa¬ 
iah, the marginal miniatures and ornaments, are 
wash drawings, predominantly brown. In addition to 
the trees and temples next to the appropriate pas¬ 
sages, there are several figurative miniatures drawn 
in a lively style. 42 Occasionally only the principal fig¬ 
ure is represented: for instance, Christ riding on an 
ass recalls the Entry into Jerusalem (Fig. 547); the 
Presentation at the Temple is merely suggested by the 
bust figure of Simeon inside a temple (Fig. 548), a 
composition that recalls the illustration of Christ’s 
words “Thou art Peter” in Erevan, Mat. 10450 (Fig. 
239). At Cana Christ blesses the water a servant is 
pouring into jars, or is seated on a rock conversing 
with the woman from Samaria who draws water from 
the well (Fig. 549). These simple scenes occasionally 
have great expressive force; for instance, the demon¬ 
iac tears his tunic in a frenzy and gazes with awe at 
the demon issuing from his mouth (Fig. 550). Two 
miniatures go beyond the representation of the spe¬ 
cific event. The young man who requested Jesus to 
tell his brother to divide the inheritance with him 
(Luke 12:13) points to the fruits piled on a dish; but 
these fruits, placed in front of a building, also recall 
the parable told by Jesus in answer to the youth’s re¬ 
quest and in which he speaks of the rich man who 
had resolved to erect a large barn in which to bestow 
all his goods (Fig. 551). The dove figured on fol. 135V 


phetic books, with again the names of the sponsor Sost’enes 
and that of the scribe T’oros, are in the library of Jerusa¬ 
lem, Arm. Patr. 304: Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1968), 
III, 158-59. 

41 The color reproduction in Nersessian, Armenian Illu¬ 
minated Gospel-Books, pi. v, does not give a faithful image of 
the bright colors. 

42 In the Gospel of Matthew: fol. 27V, Entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem (21:7, Fig. 547)- In the Gospel of Mark: fol. 50V, Be¬ 
heading of John the Baptist (6:27); fol. 52, Stilling the tem¬ 
pest (6:51); fol. 59, Blind Bartimaeus (10:46). In the Gospel 
of Luke: fol. 73V, Simeon in the temple (2:22, Fig. 548); 
fol. gov, demoniac (11:14, Fig- 55°); fol. 92V, Christ and 
young man (12:13-21, Fig. 551); fol. ioiv, Pharisee and 
publican (18:10); fol. 102, blind man of Jericho (18:35). In 
the Gospel of John: fol. 116, Miracle at Cana (2:1); fol. 118, 
Christ and woman from Samaria (4:1, Fig. 549); fol. 135V, 
Dove of the Holy Spirit (15:26). On fol. igov a temple is 
drawn next to Isa. 60:1, which in the Armenian version 
reads: “Shine, shine, Jerusalem.” 
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is the comforter whom Jesus promised to send to his 
disciples (John 15:26), but by adding the chalice on 
the altar the painter wished to suggest that Christ’s 
sacrifice has already taken place. 

In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centu¬ 
ries several manuscripts were copied in Cyprus. Ar¬ 
menians had settled in the island at a fairly early pe¬ 
riod, and by 1179 they formed an important 
community headed by a bishop who attended the 
council held at Hromkla. 43 Their numbers increased 
with the establishment of the house of Lusignan; 
close family ties had existed between the ruling fam¬ 
ilies of Cilicia and Cyprus ever since 1210 when King 
Levon had married Sybilla, the daughter of Aimery 
of Cyprus. Several Armenian churches were founded 
in the course of the thirteenth century and manu¬ 
scripts were copied under their aegis. The earliest ex¬ 
tant illustrated ones, dating to 1280 and 1289, are 
fairly simple works, but from 1306 on manuscripts of 
high quality were produced due to the influx of new 
arrivals. As already mentioned the pro-Latin church 
policy of Het’um, and especially of his brother Oshin, 
met with serious opposition. This opposition was 
ruthlessly repressed; priests and laymen were impris¬ 
oned, killed, or exiled to Cyprus. 44 Faithful to her 
family traditions, Alids, the sister of Queen Reran, 
who had married the seneschal Balian of Ibelin, be¬ 
friended the scribes and painters. Already in 1287 
she had provided the model for the Gospels copied 
by the priest Khatchatur (Erevan, Mat. 6845), 45 and 
some years later she took under her special protec¬ 
tion Step’annos Goyneritsants, the foremost scribe of 
Skevra. 

In two of the manuscripts he copied in Cyprus Ste¬ 
p’annos refers to the haven he found at the home of 
some pious people “after a tempestuous strife and 
wavering in agitation as though caused by stormy 
winds and endured in most wretched times.” 46 He re¬ 
calls again the “most miserable times and the waver¬ 
ings” in the manuscript he copied in 1310-12 for the 
seneschaless Alids. 47 Step’annos Goyneritsants was al¬ 
ready in Cyprus in 1307 when he corrected the Gos¬ 
pels of Erevan, Mat. 7691. The place of the copy is 
not recorded but it was undoubtedly Cyprus, for the 
two pious men, T’otore and Tjuan, who provided the 

43 Ormanian, Azgapatum, I, col. 1468. 

44 N. Iorga, Breve histoire de la Petite Armenie (Paris, 1930), 
J 37- 

45 Matevosian, Colophons, 609, 610. 

46 Chicago University, no. 22g: Sanjian, Medieval Arme¬ 
nian MSS in the U.S., 192. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 700: Bog- 
harian, Grand Catalogue, III, 165. 

47 Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 68—69. 


funds, lived in Cyprus, asjcan be seen from the colo¬ 
phon of Erevan, Mat. 104, completed in 1311: the 
sponsor specifies here that T’otore and Tjuan, who 
again provided the sums, lived in Cyprus. 48 

Step’annos had taken with him to Cyprus a Bible 
copied by the famous scholar Georg of Skevra. When 
the cleric Hohannes, son of Mina, wished to copy the 
Prophetic books for his own use he did not find this 
model and was obliged to proceed to Famagusta, as 
he explains in the colophon of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1926, dated 1308. 49 The manuscript is decorated with 
the marginal portraits of David and Solomon and the 
bust figures of the prophets. 50 

Having completed this work Hohannes returned to 
Skevra, and, using once again an exemplar of Georg 
of Skevra that he found in the monastery, he copied 
in 1310 the New Testament. This manuscript, Jeru¬ 
salem, Arm. Patr. 1946, 51 is more richly decorated 
than the preceding one, and by a more competent 
painter. The narrow rectangles of the Letter of Eu¬ 
sebius and the Canon tables (fols. tv—6) are decorated 
with foliate motifs painted red and blue against a 
dark red background; a hare runs amid the foliage 
on fol. 4V and a lion on fol. 5. The portraits of Mat¬ 
thew, Luke, and John, in wash drawing, vary in size 
according to the space available (Figs. 552-54). 
Mark’s portrait has been omitted because the prefa¬ 
tory text fills almost the entire column; instead, his 
symbol, the lion holding a book, is painted in full 
color (Fig. 556). On fol. 256V Paul, standing and 
holding a book, faces the Epistle to the Romans (Fig. 
555). The Il-shaped headpiece of Matthew is also in 
full color on gold ground (Fig. 557): the Virgin is 
seated next to the Christ child in the manger; David 
and Solomon, holding open scrolls, stand at the sides; 
sleeping lions occupy the short vertical ends and a 
chalice between two small birds is painted above the 
upper band of the frame. The symbol of the evan¬ 
gelist, formed as usual by the angel holding a book, 
and the small marginal ornaments with a cross 
are also in full color. The manuscript is further 
adorned with twenty marginal miniatures in wash 
drawing. 52 

Before considering the illustrations of this manu¬ 
script, one closely related to it should be briefly de¬ 
scribed, namely, the Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1950, copied at Tarsus in 1316 by Levon Lazrtsi, one 

48 Ibid. 75-76. 

49 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 419-20. 

50 See below, note 64. 

51 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 496-502. 

52 See below, note 65. 
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of the outstanding works of this period. 53 Its sponsor, 
Step’annos Kraktsi, archbishop of Tarsus and Seleu- 
cia and abbot of the monastery of Mlitj, was a prom¬ 
inent figure. He was one of the members of the coun¬ 
cil of Sis in 1307, and of the small synod held in 1311 
for the election of the bishop of Salmast. 54 In 1285 he 
had commissioned the copy of the Homilies on the 
Holy Trinity composed by Vahram vardapet , 55 and in 
1311 that of a Ritual. Very few manuscripts from Tar¬ 
sus have survived, 56 but Tarsus, the second important 
city of the realm, had maintained close relations not 
only with Mlitj but also with Skevra. 

Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1950 is a luxury manuscript. 
The rich decorations of the Letter of Eusebius and 
the Canon tables, the portraits of the sponsor, and 
the portraits of evangelists are painted in bright col¬ 
ors on gold ground, as are the incipit pages of the 
Gospels. On fol. i6v the donor Step’annos, in bish¬ 
op’s garb, and exceptionally nimbed, kneels humbly 
as he presents to Christ the book he had commis¬ 
sioned (Fig. 651). Christ, an imposing figure, is en¬ 
throned under a trefoil arch; his siglae are written in 
gold uncials on blue ground in the spandrels of the 
arch. He blesses with the right hand and holds in the 
left the open book inscribed with the words: “I am 
the light of the world, he that followeth me” (John 
8:12). The painter has emphasized the roundness of 
Christ’s body, in particular of the abdomen and 
knees, in a manner recalling the corresponding fig¬ 
ure in Vasak’s Gospels in Jerusalem (Fig. 647). But 
the linear treatment of the folds is more marked 
here, for instance, in the complex design of the man¬ 
tle between the knees and to the right of the left leg. 
The dedicatory inscription, written in gold uncials on 
blue ground on the opposite page, is the first part of 
the versified text used in several manuscripts written 
at Hromkla in the thirteenth century. 57 

The full-page portraits of the evangelists (Figs. 
558—60) are closely related in style and iconography 
to the portraits of the slightly older manuscript of Je¬ 
rusalem, Arm. Patr. 1946 (Figs. 552—54). This rela¬ 
tionship is not that of a model and copy but of a com¬ 
mon derivation for, as mentioned above, Mark’s 

53 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 512-16. Der 
Nersessian, Armenian Art, 160—61, fig. 117. 

54 Ormanian, Azgapatum, II, col. 1784. Khatchikian, Col¬ 
ophons of the XIVth Century, 78. 

55 The colophon of this manuscript is preserved in the 
copies of later date in Paris, Arm. 137 and Vienna, Mekhi- 
tharist Library 77. 

56 The Gospels copied and illustrated in 1216 and 1225 
by Grigor, a pupil of Grigor of Mlitj, were considered in an 
earlier chapter: see above, p. 36. 

57 See above, p. 49. 


portrait had been omitted in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1946. Anyone familiar witfi Byzantine painting will 
see at once that the ultimate model of these portraits 
was a work of the Macedonian period. A similar der¬ 
ivation was already noted in connection with the por¬ 
trait of Luke on the flyleaf of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
3438 (Fig. 97), and in the earlier miniatures of the 
Trebizond Gospels, 58 but the portraits of the two 
fourteenth-century manuscripts are not derived 
from these older Armenian examples, nor from their 
Byzantine model of the Stavronikita type, but from 
another Greek manuscript of the same general 
group, such as the Gospels of the Vatican Library, gr. 
364. 59 There is a remarkable similarity, not only in the 
iconographic types but also in the most minute de¬ 
tails. For instance, Matthew’s mantle, draped over the 
left shoulder, is caught in the same manner at the 
waist, and it delineates the same kind of rectangular 
folds under the right thigh (Figs. 552, 558). Mark’s 
portrait in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1950, confronted 
with the corresponding one in the Vatican Gospels, 
shows the same duplication of every detail of the 
draperies and, as in the preceding example, the rep¬ 
etition of the same type of desk and lectern (Fig. 559). 
The close connections between the Armenian minia¬ 
tures and those of the Vatican manuscript are even 
more apparent when the former are compared with 
similar types in other Greek manuscripts. For in¬ 
stance, in the Gospels of Paris, B.N., Coislin 195, 
Luke writes on the book resting on his knees and a 
long scroll is thrown over the lectern 60 as in the two 
Armenian miniatures and Vatican Library, gr. 364 
(Figs. 553, 560). But in Coislin 195, the evangelist is 
writing on the recto page of the book, instead of the 
verso, and the scroll thrown over the lectern ends in 
a roll when it touches the ground, instead of being 
folded back as in the Armenian and Vatican minia¬ 
tures. John’s portrait in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1950 is 
badly damaged; in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1946, where 
it is introduced into the text column, the lectern has 
been omitted, but the evangelist, seated in a wicker 
chair, is once again the exact duplicate of the Vatican 
miniature (Fig. 554). The backgrounds of the Vatican 
Gospels are faintly etched on the gold ground, but, 
so far as can be detected, the architectural setting is 
the same as in the portraits of the first three evange¬ 
lists in the Armenian manuscripts, a setting quite dif¬ 
ferent from that of other manuscripts of the same 
general group. 

58 See above, pp. 33-34. 

59 See Friend, “Portraits,” figs. 103-6. 

60 Ibid., fig. 101. 
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A similar model had been used for the first three 
evangelists in Erevan, Mat. 2629, considered in the 
preceding chapter (Figs. 418-20), and repeated in 
1297 in the Gospels of Beirut (Figs. 532-35), but 
these miniatures did not imitate the style of the Greek 
model as do those of the two fourteenth-century 
manuscripts nor did they repeat the same type of set¬ 
ting. The presence of Greek manuscripts in Cilicia 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is at¬ 
tested by Erevan, Mat. 7651, many miniatures of 
which copy those of the Laurentian Gospels, Plut. 
VI.23. 61 Armenian inscriptions and the ornaments 
added to the Psalter of the Vatopedi monastery on 
Mount Athos, no. 761(609), indicate that it had been 
in Armenian hands at one time. 62 Another manu¬ 
script of Mount Athos, the New Testament of Diony- 
siou, no. 27, had also belonged once to an Armenian, 
for the portrait of Mark, in the style of the fourteenth 
century, with the name of the evangelist written in 
Armenian above the lectern, is pasted inside the front 
cover. 63 

Portraits of the authors of the Old Testament books 
and abbreviated Gospel scenes in wash drawing 
adorn the manuscripts of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1926 64 and 1946 65 copied in Cyprus and at Skevra; a 
few marginal miniatures are also painted in color in 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1950 copied at Tarsus. 66 In 

61 See above, pp. 114—16. 

62 Weitzmann, “The Psalter Vatopedi 761,” 23, figs. 3-7, 
9. G. Millet and S. Der Nersessian, “Le Psautier armenien 
illustre,” REArm 9 (1929), 181 and pi. x, 1-2. 

63 Treasures of Mount Athos, I, fig. 66. 

64 Fol. 5, David, seated; fol. 74V, Solomon, seated; fol. 
164V, Isaiah; fol. 221, Hosea; fol. 228V, Amos; fol. 234V, 
Micah; fol. 239V, Joel; fol. 242, Obadiah; fol. 243, Jonah in 
the mouth of the whale; fol. 245, Nahum; fol. 247, Habak- 
kuk; fol. 249V, Zephaniah; fol. 252, Haggai; fol. 254, Ze- 
chariah; fol. 263, Malachi; fol. 272, Jeremiah; fol. 345, 
Daniel; fol. 370, Ezekiel. 

65 Fol. 26, head of John the Baptist (Matt. 14:1); fol. 46, 
angel at the sepulcher (Matt. 28:5—7, Fig. 571); fol. 55V, 
head of John the Baptist (Mark 6:27); fol. 62, Child climb¬ 
ing a tree (Mark 10:46); fol. 75, Annunciation (Luke 1:34— 
35); fol. 75V, Visitation (Luke 1:39); fol. 77, Presentation 
(Luke 2:25, Fig. 570); fol. 88v, Christ of the Transfigura¬ 
tion (Luke 9:29); fol. 103, Entry into Jerusalem (under 
Luke 19:32, Fig. 573); fol. 108, Repentance of Peter (Luke 
22:60-62, Fig. 572); fol. 110, Holy Women (Luke 24:1); 
fol. 113V, head of Christ (John 1:18); fol. 114, Lamb of 
God (John 1:35); fol. 126V, head of Christ (John 10:11); 
fol. 132V, dove (John 14:17); fol. 138, Christ carrying the 
cross (John 19:17, Fig. 576); fol. 140V, fish in a net (John 
21:1); fol. 193V, James; fol. 198V, Peter; fol. 226, the 
woman “clothed with the sun” (Rev. 12:1). 

66 Fol. 71, Peter (Matt. 16:18); fol. 137V, head of John the 
Baptist in a chalice (Mark 6:25); fol. 173, cock perched on 
a building (Mark 16:72); fol. 186, Annunciation (Luke 
1:26); fol. 191V, temple (Luke 2:22); fol. 270, Peter repen¬ 
tant (Luke 22:61); fol. 283V, Ancient of Days (John 1:8); 


style, and often in iconography as well, these are 
closely related to the representations of three manu¬ 
scripts copied in Cyprus by the scribe Levon, not to 
be confused with Levon Lazrtsi, the painter of Jeru¬ 
salem, Arm. Patr. 1950. The first of these three man¬ 
uscripts, the Psalter of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1033, 
was copied in 1306 at the village called Tjips, under 
the shelter of the church of the Archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, for the priest Step’annos. 67 The frontis¬ 
piece painted on gold ground represents David, 
crowned, clad in a blue tunic and red, fur-lined man¬ 
tle, right hand raised and holding an open scroll in¬ 
scribed with the words “The Lord said unto my lord, 
Sit thou” (Ps. 110:1). The inscription in uncials, on 
the gold ground, reads: “The prophet David, Father 
of God” (Fig. 561). The headpiece, initial, and mar¬ 
ginal ornament of the incipit page are also in full 
color. The marginal miniatures in wash drawing, pre¬ 
dominantly brown, represent the authors of the can¬ 
ticles, many as bust figures holding open scrolls. 68 On 
page 525 Hezekiah, crowned, kneels in prayer; 69 on 
page 596 Jonah, ejected by the whale, is blessed by 
the Hand of God (Fig. 562); on page 677 the Virgin 
is seated, right hand raised in prayer. Two miniatures 
exceptionally accompany the canticle of Zacharias: on 
page 679 he stands holding the censer and incense 
box (Fig. 563), while on page 681 the figure of John 
the Baptist standing, right hand raised and holding 
an open scroll in the left one, refers to his father’s 
words: “and thou, child, shalt be called the prophet 
of the Highest” (Luke 1:76). The last two miniatures, 
on page 682, show Simeon, in bust, holding the 
Christ child, and the Three Hebrews in the furnace, 
protected by an angel (Fig. 564). The supplementary 
psalm, no. 151, is intercalated on page 672, before 
the prayer of Manasseh: David, kneeling, raises his 
hands in prayer toward a flying angel. 

The second in date of these three manuscripts, Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 7691, was commissioned by the priest Var¬ 
dan in 1307 and copied by the scribe Levon in a script 
identical with that of the Psalter. The place of the 
copy is not specified but it was undoubtedly Cyprus 
for, as already mentioned, T’otore and Tjuan, who 


fol. 333, Dove of the Holy Spirit (John 14:15); fol. 348, 
cross with crown of thorns (John 19:17); fol. 357V, John in 
bust blessing (beginning of account of his death). 

67 Bogharian, Catalogue (1969), IV, 45—49, figs. 1-4. The 
manuscript did not remain long in Cyprus. According to a 
colophon added in 1337, the metropolitan of the province 
of Siunik’, Sargis, found it in Jerusalem and took it with 
him to Tat’ev (ibid., 48). 

68 Page 451, Isaiah; p. 594, Isaiah (ibid., fig. 4); p. 660, 
Habakkuk; p. 673, Manasseh, crowned. 

69 Ibid., fig. 3. 
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helped to provide the funds, lived in Cyprus, and the 
manuscript was corrected by Step’annos Goynerit- 
sants. 70 This is a larger manuscript than the Psalter, 
and more extensively illustrated with marginal mini¬ 
atures, again in wash drawing. 71 The painter has had 
the opportunity to develop some of the compositions. 
Thus on fol. 55 the demoniac lies on his back in the 
lower margin and Christ, ordering the devil to leave 
him, stands in the outer one (Fig. 565). Occasionally 
the compositions are directly related to the opening 
words of the pericope instead of representing the 
main event. Thus the miniature on fol. 67V, where 
Christ stands with a commanding gesture while, 
above, an apostle is seated in a sailboat, illustrates 
Matt. 14:22: ‘‘And straightway Jesus constrained his 
disciples to get into a ship and to go before him unto 
the other side,” rather than the stilling of the tempest 
told in verses 24 to 33 (Fig. 566). Nonfigurative min¬ 
iatures occasionally recall the event, a familiar prac¬ 
tice of the Armenian painters, or else they are related 
to the opening words of the pericope. Thus, on fol. 
349 six jars suggest the miracle at Cana and, on fol. 
361, instead of representing the healing of the par¬ 
alytic at Bethesda, the painter has drawn next to the 

70 See above, p. 134 and the colophon in Khatchikian, 
Colophons of the XIVth Century , 51-52. This manuscript was 
formerly in the Museum of Fine Arts of Erevan, no. 90, and 
is listed under that number in H. Buchthal and O. Kurz, A 
Hand List of Illuminated Oriental Christian Manuscripts (Lon¬ 
don, 1942), p. 78, no. 387, Rhodes, An Annotated List, 120, 
no. 932, and Svirine, La miniature dans Vancienne Armenie, 
73-75, figs, on 72—74. Several marginal ornaments are rep¬ 
resented in Durnovo, Drevnearmianskaia miniatiura, pi. 43; 
in the text the painter’s name is given as Oksen. This 
Oksen, or more correctly Oksend, is the painter of Cafa, in 
Crimea, who in 1451 added the portraits of the evangelists 
and the incipit pages of the Gospels: Khatchikian, Colophons 
of the XVth Century, part II, 12. 

71 The figurative miniatures are as follows. In the Gospel 
of Matthew: fol. 15, Christ child in the manger (1:18); fol. 
55, healing of the demoniac (12:22, Fig. 565); fol. 66v, 
Christ blesses the five loaves and two fishes (14:13, Fig. 
567); fol. 67V, stilling of the tempest (14:22, Fig. 566); fol. 
70V, Christ and the woman from Canaan (15:21, Fig. 569); 
fol. 77V, healing of the lunatic (17:14); fol. 114V, Christ 
anointed at the house of Simon the leper (26:6, Fig. 568); 
fol. 122V, Peter, weeping (26:75); fol. 129V, angel at the 
sepulcher (28:1). In the Gospel of Mark: fol. 153V, Christ 
and the woman with an issue of blood (5:28); fol. 158V, be¬ 
heading of John the Baptist (6:27); fol. i6ov, stilling the 
tempest (6:45); fol. 181, healing of the blind man (10:46). 
In the Gospel of Luke: fol. 226, shepherds with their flock 
(2:8). In the Gospel of John: fol. 345 V, Christ in bust, bless¬ 
ing (1:18); fol. 349, six jars (2:1); fol. 361, Jerusalem (5:1); 
fol. 383V, healing of the blind man (9:1); fol. 408V, dove 
with the cruciform nimbus (14:15); fol. 410, Christ in bust 
blessing and holding book, in front of him dove with cru¬ 
ciform nimbus flying down (16:1); fol. 428, cross with 
crown of thorns (19:16). 


words “and Jesus went up^to Jerusalem” a fortified 
town with flying banners above the walls. 72 

All these miniatures are drawn in a delicate, ele¬ 
gant style. A few lines and faint shadows create the 
illusion of three-dimensional form, for instance, in 
the representation of Christ blessing the loaves and 
fishes, or being anointed at the house of Simon the 
leper (Figs. 567-68). Some of the compositions are 
less well drawn; thus Christ listening to the request of 
the Woman of Canaan is slightly off-balance and his 
voluminous mantle hides rather than reveals his form 
(Fig. 569). In style and technique these miniatures re¬ 
call those of the Gospels of Vienna, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 278, the only extant manuscript of the thir¬ 
teenth century illustrated with wash drawings. We 
shall have other occasions to note connections be¬ 
tween the latter and several manuscripts of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

The same scribe Levon copied the Psalter of Jeru¬ 
salem, Arm. Patr. 1714 for the priest T’oros in 1308. 
The place of the copy is not indicated but, again, 
there can be no doubt about the attribution. Not only 
is the portrait of David identical with the one in Je¬ 
rusalem, Arm. Patr. 1033 (Fig. 561), but there is the 
same unusual detail in both manuscripts: next to 
Psalm 118 the scribe has written the names of the let¬ 
ters of the Hebrew alphabet and he has given their 
meaning. 73 

The close similarities between the marginal minia¬ 
tures of the Jerusalem manuscripts 1926, 1944, and 
1950 and the illustrations of the manuscripts copied 
at Cyprus by the scribe Levon attest that the same 
artistic trend prevailed in Cilicia and in Cyprus and 
that the refugee painters working in the island had 
been trained in the mother country. Thus, the figures 
of David and Solomon and the bust portraits of the 
prophets in the Old Testament of 1308, Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 1926, are painted in a style closely related 
to that of the miniatures of the Psalter of Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 1033 (Figs. 561-64). Simeon in bust and 
holding the Christ child represented on fol. 77 of the 
New Testament dated 1310 (Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1946) is comparable to the miniature that accompa¬ 
nies his canticle in the same Psalter of Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 1033 (Figs. 570 and 564). On fol. 46 the 
angel seated at the sepulcher (Fig. 571) is the reverse 
image of the figure in Erevan, Mat. 7691. Peter 
seated, despondent, and the cock drawn above him 
on fol. 108 recall the miniatures drawn on two sepa- 

72 Svirine, La miniature dans Vancienne Armenie, fig. on p. 
73 - 

73 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 22-23. 
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rate pages in the same Erevan Gospel book (Fig. 572). 
Similarities can also be noted with the marginal 
scenes of the Gospels of London, British Library, Or. 
10960. For instance, on fol. 103, Christ entering Je¬ 
rusalem is comparable to the miniature of the Lon¬ 
don manuscript, but the larger space of the lower 
margin enabled the illustrator of the Jerusalem man¬ 
uscript to develop the scene: an apostle follows Jesus 
and the boys welcome him, the first spreading his 
tunic, the second carrying a palm branch (Figs. 573 
and 547). 

Some of the marginal miniatures of Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 1950 recall, in a more elegant style, the 
ones in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1946: for instance, Pe¬ 
ter seated despondent (fol. 270) or the Annunciate 
Virgin, here combined with the initial (fol. 186). Oth¬ 
ers are comparable in style as well as in iconography 
to the corresponding scenes in Erevan, Mat. 7691: 
Peter’s repentance is recalled in both by the cock 
perched on the same type of columnar building; a 
dove with cruciform nimbus accompanies John 
14:15. Occasionally similarities can be observed with 
the marginal miniatures of Vienna, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 278. Peter, here holding two keys, is figured 
under a temple, for both painters have literally 
interpreted Christ’s words: “thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church” (Matt. 16:18, 
Fig. 460). 

The zoomorphic initials and the marginal orna¬ 
ments are richer variants of those in Erevan, Mat. 
7691 and Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 278; the dec¬ 
orations of the Canon tables and especially of the in- 
cipit pages are almost identical in the Jerusalem and 
Vienna manuscripts. This connection was already 
noted in the preceding chapter in regard to the rep¬ 
resentation of the Tree of Jesse on the incipit page of 
Matthew, 74 the Jerusalem Gospels being the only one 
in the group under consideration to include this sym¬ 
bolic image. The initials and the zoomorphic letters 
of the incipit pages of the other three Gospels, iden¬ 
tical in both manuscripts, give additional examples of 
the relations between these two Gospels. Similar ini¬ 
tials and marginal ornaments adorn the two manu¬ 
scripts copied by Step’annos Goyneritsants for the se- 
neschaless Alids; they are painted in full color in the 
Lectionary, Acts, and Gospel of John dated 1310-12 
(Cluj-Napoca, State Archives, no. 15) 75 and in a wash 

74 See above, p. 109. 

75 S. Agemian, “Deux manuscrits ciliciens du XlVe siecle 
dans les Archives d’Etat de Cluj-Napoca,” RESEE 18 
(1980), no. 2, 239—51, figs. 1—10. Color reproductions in 
idem, Manuscrits armeniens illustres dans les collections de Rou- 
manie (Bucharest, 1982), figs, vi—xiv. 


drawing in a Psalter and prayer book of 1314 (Jeru¬ 
salem, Arm. Patr. 265). 76 

A Bible of the Mekhitharist Library in Venice, no. 
1006, 77 should be considered with this group of man¬ 
uscripts illustrated in Cyprus and Cilicia. The colo¬ 
phon is missing, but the few original miniatures in 
wash drawing are closely associated with those of the 
manuscripts listed above. This suggests a date in the 
early fourteenth century, but it is not possible to de¬ 
termine if the manuscript was copied in Cilicia or in 
Cyprus for, as already seen, the same style and often 
the same iconographic types prevailed in these two 
areas. Thus, the healing of the man with a withered 
hand recalls the composition of Christ and the 
woman from Canaan in Erevan, Mat. 7691 (Figs. 574 
and 569). Christ carrying the cross is the reverse im¬ 
age of the miniature in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1946 
(Figs. 575 and 576); the Annunciation on fol. 472 is 
comparable to the miniature on fol. 75 of the same 
Jerusalem Gospels. Christ transfigured, the finest fig¬ 
ure among these marginal miniatures (Fig. 577), 
again recalls the wash drawing of Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 1946 (fol. 88v) and also that of Vienna, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 278 (Fig. 458). In both the Venice and 
Vienna manuscripts Christ, kneeling in prayer at 
Gethsemane, looks up at the medallion figure of the 
Ancient of Days. 

Several marginal miniatures are also in wash draw¬ 
ing in the Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
250 (168). 78 This manuscript was copied in 1313 by 
the scribe Rstakes at the monastery of Miaketser, in 
Cilicia, founded by Kostandin, father of the king. 
This is the only manuscript from Miaketser known to 
date and the name of the scribe is not recorded else¬ 
where, although the colophon refers to him as the 
famed scribe. There are no evangelist portraits or 

76 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1967), II, 59—61, fig. 5. 
The other 14th-century manuscripts partly or entirely cop¬ 
ied at Cyprus are as follows: 1. Aleppo, Church of the Forty 
Martyrs, no. 47, Gospels, completed in 1309 at the monas¬ 
tery of P’os in Cilicia; 2. Erevan, Mat. 9450, Gospels, com¬ 
pleted in 1311 at the monastery of Akner in Cilicia; 3. Er¬ 
evan, Mat. 3412, Psalter, copied in 1316 at Nicosia, by 
Smbat; 4. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1141, Explanation of the 
Mass by Nerses of Lambron, copied in 1317 at Famagusta 
by Hohannes; 5. Erevan, Mat. 242, New Testament, copied 
in 1317-18 at the church of St. Sergius by T’oros; 6. Jeru¬ 
salem, Arm. Patr. 1337, Miscellany, copied in 1341 by 
Poghos at Nicosia; 7. Chicago University 229, Acts and 
Epistles copied by Step’annos Goyneritsants, probably ca. 
1314—16. A colophon, added in 1379 to the incomplete 
Bible of Erevan, Mat. 658, records that a certain Sargis ac¬ 
quired it in Cyprus where he had stopped on his way to 
Jerusalem. 

77 Sarghissian, Grand Catalogue, I, cols. 61-74. 

78 Ibid., cols. 705-8. 
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Canon tables; the headpieces of the Gospels and the 
large marginal ornaments conform to the types cur¬ 
rent during the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries. The incipit initials of the Gospels of Mat¬ 
thew and Luke are formed as usual by the symbol of 
the evangelist; that of Mark, where a lion and the 
evangelist together hold the Gospel book, is a variant 
of the type used occasionally in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries where an angel faces the lion. The 
initial of John also differs from the current types: a 
youth holding the eagle with his right hand forms the 
vertical bar, while the bird he holds with his left hand 
delineates the loop. The anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic initials of the pericopes are simpler ver¬ 
sions of the types used in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1950 
and, earlier, in that of Vienna, Mekhitharist Library 
278. There are but a few figural representations 
among the marginal miniatures and, except for the 
Annunciation and the children blessed by Christ, 
they consist of single figures. In the second of these 
two scenes, we see, instead of Christ, the Hand of 
God issuing from the sky. The blind man healed at 
Jericho is pictured alone next to Luke’s account of the 
miracle (18:35-43): he wears a short tunic, the beg¬ 
gar’s bag hangs at his side, and he walks tapping the 
ground with his stick. The relation to the text is not 
clear in the miniatures accompanying the corre¬ 
sponding passages in Matthew and Mark. On fol. 54 
(Matt. 20:30) a boy is climbing on a tree, and on fol. 
122V (Mark 10:46), the same boy, holding an axe, is 
seated on top of the tree. We shall have occasion to 
refer to these two miniatures in considering the work 
of Sargis Pidsak. 79 

79 1 have not included in the study of the 14th-century 
manuscripts the Gospels of the Bodleian Library in Oxford, 
Armenian D 3, written in 1304 by the scribe Karapet for 
Margare, probably in Cilicia, since in giving the date the 
scribe refers to Catholicos Grigor (VII) and King Het’um 
(II). The Canon tables, the headpieces in wash drawing on 
red ground, as well as the marginal ornaments are, in all 
probability, by the hand of Karapet, who states that he 
adorned the manuscript with many ornaments (fol. 297). 
But the full-page miniatures and the evangelist portraits 
are obviously later additions, for in iconography and style, 
as well as in the choice of certain scenes, they are unrelated 
to Cilician painting. Several of these full-page miniatures 
are painted on the recto or on the verso of the Canon 
tables: fol. gv, Joseph’s dream, verso of Canons 4—5; fol. 10, 
Christ, recto of Canon 1; fol. 11 v, the repentant robber and 
a cherub, verso of Canon 2; fol. 12, Annunciation to Zach- 
arias, recto of Canons 5—6; fol. 13V, Sacrifice of Isaac, verso 
of Canons 7—8; fol. 14, Christ enthroned, recto of Canons 
9-10. On the background of two of the miniatures we have 
the names of the painters, names different from that of the 
scribe who, as already mentioned, states that he also 
adorned the manuscript, referring to the ornamental com¬ 
positions. These inscriptions are: on fol. 13V (Sacrifice of 


The style that was to prevail in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury appears first in a handsome Bible commissioned 
by Smbat, lord of Smbatakla, and copied by the scribe 
Hovsep’, now divided between two museums. The 
main section is at the Hermitage Museum in St. 
Petersburg, no. VR-1011, and consists of two parts: 
quires 1-30, from Genesis to the end of Isaiah; quires 
32—41 from Joel to the Epistle to the Galatians, 3:1. 
Quire 31 with the text of the minor prophets is lost. 
The latter part of the manuscript (quires 42 to 48) is 
at the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin, no. 560; it 
follows immediately the second part of the St. Peters¬ 
burg manuscript, beginning with the Epistle to the 
Galatians 32, and it continues to the Book of Revela¬ 
tion, 15:2. 80 The last quire of the manuscript with 


Isaac), “I beg you to remember the painter Hohan.” The 
word used for the painter is naghash, which, so far as I 
know, is never used by the Cilician painters but occurs fre¬ 
quently in manuscripts written in Armenia proper, espe¬ 
cially from the 15th century on, for instance Mkrtitch Na¬ 
ghash, one of the well-known painters of the 15th century. 
The inscription on fol. 10 reads: “May Christ God forgive, 
on His second coming, Ter Azat and Avak’ who helped in 
painting these pictures.” Finally not only the style of the 
paintings, but also the choice of some of the scenes, point 
to Armenia proper, in particular the Sacrifice of Isaac on 
fol. 13V, a scene that never occurs in the full-page minia¬ 
tures of Cilician manuscripts, but is often represented at 
the beginning of the Gospel cycle in the manuscripts of 
Greater Armenia from the 14th and especially from the 
15th century on. The evangelist portraits are also later ad¬ 
ditions. Matthew and Luke are seated (fol. 15V and fol. 
14 iv), but in the case of Luke and John, where only the 
second text column of fols. 92V and 23 iv was free, they are 
represented standing, holding the Gospel book (see S. Ba- 
ronian and F. C. Conybeare, Catalogue of the Armenian Man¬ 
uscripts in the Bodleian Library [Oxford, 1918]. A. Baumstark, 
“Der Bilderschmuck eines armenischen Evangelienbuches 
vom Jahre 1305,” OC 35.2 [1939], 214-24. For the colo¬ 
phon see Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 26— 
27). 

80 T. A. Izmailova, “Armianskie illiustrirovannie rukopisi 
gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha-Katalog,” Trudi gosudarstven- 
nogo Ermitazha 10 (1969), 110-141, figs. 1-2. S. Der Ners- 
essian, “Note sur la Bible no. VR. 1011 du Musee de 
l’Ermitage,” ibid., 116-19; repr. in Etudes byz, et arm., 597— 
601, figs. 372—73. Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, 33— 
35, pi. 18. The illustrations of the part of the manuscript at 
the Hermitage Museum are as follows: fol. 6v, Moses and 
Aaron; fol. 7, headpiece of Genesis; fol. 180, Obadiah; fol. 
366V, Zephaniah; fol. 367, Haggai; fol. 368, Zechariah; 
fol. 37iv, Malachi; fol. 373, Nahum; fol. 373V, Habakkuk; 
fol. 375, Daniel; fol. 20, Jeremiah; fol. 410, Ezekiel; fols. 
70-71, Letter of Eusebius and Canon tables; fols. 71V-72, 
portrait of Matthew and first page of his Gospel; fols. 88v— 
89, portrait of Mark and first page of his Gospel; fols. 99V— 
100, portrait of Luke and first page of his Gospel; fols. 
1 39 v—1 4 °’ portrait of Paul and first page of the Epistle to 
the Romans; fol. 192V, Solomon; fol. 276V, headpiece of 
Psalms with bust of David. The illustrations of the part of 
the manuscript at the Chester Beatty Library are as follows: 
fol. 22, headpiece of the Acts of the Apostles and portrait 
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Rev. 15:3-22 is lost; these chapters were no doubt 
followed by the colophon which would have given the 
exact date of the copy, whereas now our information 
is based on the short notes added by the scribe and 
occasionally by the sponsor himself. 81 

The sponsor of the manuscript, Smbat of Smba- 
takla, was the son of Constable Levon, the grandson 
of the famous Constable Smbat, the brother of King 
Het’um I. The title Constable was not hereditary and 
Smbat is only designated as lord of Smbatakla. We 
actually have very little information about him; his 
name appears among the persons present at the 
Synod of Sis in 1307 and at that of Adana in 1316, 82 
but a passing reference in a colophon added in 1319 
by Marshal Baldwin in a Lecdonary of the Vatican 
Library (Borgianus Arm. 61) is worth mentioning. 
According to this colophon Baldwin asked the “great 
prince Smbat, the master of Smbatakla, the son of the 
Constable Levon, the son of Smbat,” to rebind the 
manuscript. 83 The members of the Het’umid family 
were all learned men, but, to my knowledge, this is 
the only time that one of them, or for that matter any 
member of the nobility, is said to be proficient in one 
of the crafts and, what is more, to practice it not 
merely for himself. The few instances where Smbat 
has added his own name in the present manuscript, 
asking to be remembered, show that he also had an 
elegant handwriting. According to Alishan Smbat 
was still alive in 1320, and there is no later record of 
a lord of Smbatakla. 84 All things considered, the Bible 
of St. Petersburg-Dublin must date, at the latest, to 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 

The text of this Bible, measuring 25X18 cm, is ex¬ 
ceptionally written on three columns in minuscule 
(bolorgir), save for the first page of Genesis and that 
of Matthew where ornate uncials have been used. 
Large II-shaped headpieces, or rectangles with a tre¬ 
foil opening crown the incipit pages of Genesis, 
Psalms, the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Pauline Epistles; the small II-shaped head- 
pieces or the ornate bands of the other Old Testa¬ 
ment books occupy only one text column. The figu¬ 
rative miniatures are all author portraits: the 


of Luke; fol. 37, James; fol. 38V, Peter; fol. 41V, John; fol. 
44, Jude; fol. 45, John. 

81 The marginal notes also inform us that in 1449 the 
manuscript belonged to the vardapet Karapet (Srvand- 
ztiants, T’oros Aghbar, II, 296). In 1884 this Gospels was kept 
at the church of St. Sergius (Sargis) at Erzinjan and it was 
briefly described by Srvandztiants, ibid., 295-96. 

82 Ormanian, Azgapatum, II, cols. 1787 and 1819. 

83 E. Tisserant, Codices Armeni Bibliothecae Vaticanae, Bor- 
giani, Vaticani, Barberiniani, Chisiani (Rome, 1927), 100. 

84 Alishan, Sissouan, 76. 


principal ones, Moses and Aaron (Fig. 578), Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John with Prochoros, and Paul (Figs. 
580—84) are represented on the page facing the be¬ 
ginning of their book; David’s portrait is in a medal¬ 
lion at the center of the headpiece of the Psalms. The 
other authors of the Old Testament are represented 
in the margins. 85 

Contrary to the usual practice, the portraits of 
Moses and Aaron, painted against the neutral back¬ 
ground, occupy only a small area of the page (Fig. 
580). The narrow band of the frame is curved at the 
top, forming two arches, while in the lower part of 
the miniature, two superimposed trefoils suggest the 
separation between the two figures. Moses holds an 
open scroll in the left hand, and he raises the right 
one toward Aaron who seems to be listening to him. 
He is exceptionally figured tonsured and attired in a 
tunic and mantle like Aaron. 

Moses is frequently represented at the beginning 
of the Armenian Bibles. In the frontispiece of the 
Bible of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1925, illustrated in 
1269 at Erzinjan, he is shown receiving the tables of 
the law, while, opposite, on the incipit page of Gene¬ 
sis, he appears as the author of this book, writing the 
first initial. 86 In the Bible of Erevan, Mat. 345, com¬ 
missioned by the archbishop John, the “brother of 
the King,” he is figured under the headpiece of Gen¬ 
esis. His portrait is included in the frontispiece of two 
Bibles copied at the monastery of Gladzor in Ar¬ 
menia. In Erevan, Mat. 353, dated 1317, he holds an 
open scroll and raises his right hand toward the 
Hand of God projecting from the sky. 87 In Erevan, 
Mat. 206, illustrated in 1318 by T’oros of Taron, 
Moses holding the tables of the law and Aaron hold¬ 
ing the flowering rod stand side by side blessed by the 
Hand of God; the leaders of the twelve tribes of Is¬ 
rael are represented, in bust, on either side. In the 
lower half of the page Adam and Eve stand in the 
Garden of Eden tasting the forbidden fruit. Moses 
appears also, as the author of Genesis, in the loop of 
the initial of the incipit page of this manuscript. 88 A 
further variant may be seen in a Bible illustrated by 
the painter Avag ca. 1341-55 (Venice, Mekhitharist 
Library 935): Adam, hands raised to the blessing 
Hand of God, and Eve, tasting of the fruit, occupy 
the upper half of the frontispiece, while Moses, re- 

85 See above, note 80. 

86 Der Nersessian, “La Bible d’Erznka,” Etudes byz. et arm., 
p. 605, figs. 375-76. 

87 Avetisian, Gladzor School, 93—94. 

88 Ibid., p. 92, figs. 22-23. See also S. Der Nersessian, Ar¬ 
menian Art, figs. 169-70; idem, “Western Iconographic 
Themes in Armenian Manuscripts,” in Melanges Henri Focil - 
Ion, GBA, 6th ser., 27 (1955; pub. 1957), 71-94; repr. in 
Etudes byz. et arm., 611-12, fig. 386. 
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moving his sandals before the flaming bush, stands in 
the lower half; he is figured again in the loop of the 
initial of Genesis, holding an open scroll and head 
raised toward the blessing Hand of God. Ideologi¬ 
cally the miniature of the St. Petersburg Bible comes 
closest to the frontispiece of the Bible of Erevan, Mat. 
206: Moses appears here as the transmitter of the law 
given by God; his brother Aaron stands next to him 
because he and his descendants had been appointed 
by Jehovah to be the priests of Israel. 

Several prophets are painted in the margins next 
to the opening verses of their books; some as bust 
figures, others standing and holding the half-open 
scroll with both hands, as in the manuscripts of the 
thirteenth century (Fig. 579). 

The evangelist portraits, painted on gold ground 
in a bold style, faintly recall those of the Beirut Gos¬ 
pels of 1297, but the linear treatment is more marked 
and the iconographic types are different (Figs. 532- 
35 and 580-83). The first three evangelists, figured 
in the upper part of the second column on the folio 
facing the incipit page of their Gospel, occupy the en¬ 
tire height of the rectangular panel, and the architec¬ 
tural setting is crowded into whatever space remains. 
The painter has had some difficulty in adapting the 
miniatures to the space allotted to them. Mark’s lec¬ 
tern is partly outside the picture frame, and that of 
Matthew entirely so; consequently, the book does not 
even rest on the table. In this miniature the book on 
which the evangelist is writing is in midair, precari¬ 
ously poised on the flying end of the mande. John 
dictating to Prochoros fills almost the entire page; the 
landscape setting is separated into two parts in such 
a manner that each figure is in front of a different 
hill. John turns his head partly toward the blessing 
Hand of God emerging from the sky, and the Dove 
of the Holy Spirit flies toward him from the opposite 
corner. Minor details in these miniatures show a lack 
of attention on the part of the painter; thus the pen 
with which Mark, Luke, and Prochoros are supposed 
to be writing has been omitted. The architectural set¬ 
ting entirely fills the background of Luke’s portrait 
and the double cross, between two leaves, has been 
painted above the frame. 

Paul’s portrait occupies the middle of the page fac¬ 
ing the Epistle to the Romans; the sponsor, Smbat, 
has written his name in an elegant script next to it, as 
he has also done in the portrait of John dictating to 
Prochoros (Figs. 583, 584). Contrary to the usual 
practice Paul is figured here with his right hand 
stretched and left one raised, an attitude usually re¬ 
served for the portrait of John dictating to Prochoros. 
Marginal portraits of the authors accompany the 
other epistles: James and Peter standing, John and 


Jude in bust. John, standing and blessed by the Hand 
of God, is painted in the margin, on the opening page 
of Revelation. 89 Luke, in bust, but also in the atti¬ 
tude of dictating, crowns the marginal ornament on 
the first page of the Acts of the Apostles. 90 

The somewhat severe style of these miniatures 
shows a marked tendency to subordinate plasticity to 
the linear pattern of the draperies; dark, shadowy 
lines delineate the folds, circular or oval lines mark 
the articulations. The figures are somewhat heavy; 
Luke’s facial type, with large shell-shaped ears, dark 
lines framing the chin and separating into two “goa¬ 
tees,” is one that will be repeated in the fourteenth 
century, in particular by Sargis Pidsak. In fact, as we 
shall see many characteristic features of Pidsak’s style 
already appear in this Bible, as do also several icono¬ 
graphic details, for instance, in the portrait of John 
dictating to Prochoros, the division of the landscape 
setting into two parts and the attitude of Procho¬ 
ros, seated on a stool and not on a hillock (Figs. 583 
and 593). 

The stylistic cleavage from the paintings of the 
thirteenth century is also manifest in the marginal 
miniatures. A prophet standing and holding the 
open scroll with both hands is a familiar type, but 
whereas in earlier paintings, such as those in Erevan, 
Mat. 4243 and 345, this position in three-quarter 
view and head turned back suggests movement, here 
he stands motionless in strict frontality (Figs. 315-16 
and 579). We note a similar difference when we con¬ 
front the bust figures of the prophets with those of 
the Bible of Het’um II (Figs. 498-501). 

The work of the painter Grigor in the Gospels of 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2566 showed the survival of 
the practices of late thirteenth-century painting; the 
miniatures of the Hermitage-Chester Beatty Bible 
are among the early examples of the style that was to 
predominate in the fourteenth century. Yet it would 
be a mistake to draw too sharp a division between 
these two manuscripts. The manner in which the 
style of the thirteenth century is gradually modified 
in the Jerusalem Gospels, for instance, in the portrait 
of Matthew (Fig. 540), already announces the more 
pronounced changes that will take place in the course 
of the fourteenth century. In other manuscripts as 
well, for instance, in the Gospels of Beirut, we can 
detect signs of the hardening of the style and certain 
traits that will be further emphasized by Sargis Pid¬ 
sak, such as the marked contour lines of the figures, 
or similarities in minor details, for instance, the large 
“flatiron” feet of the figures (Figs. 532-35). Signs of 

89 See above, note 80. 

90 Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, pi. 18. 
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the stylistic changes pointing in the same direction 
may also be detected in the work of T’oros the philos¬ 
opher; the bust figures of Eusebius and Carpianus in 
the Gospels of St. Petersburg, Hermitage Museum 
V3-835, dated 1290, already show the sharp deline¬ 
ation of features that will be further stressed in the 
following century. 

The most popular and also the most prolific 
painter of the fourteenth century was Sargis Pidsak, 
who in 1307 had been a minor assistant to his father 
Grigor, the scribe and illustrator of Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 2566. 91 Thanks to the patronage of the highest 
dignitaries of the realm, as well as to his tireless zeal, 
Sargis Pidsak seems to have captured all the impor¬ 
tant commissions. His first cousin, Basilios, abbot of 
Drazark and archbishop of Sis, may have introduced 
him to the court circles and to the church dignitaries. 
Thus King Levon IV commissioned a Gospels in 
1329 (Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 561), and the 
Assizes of Antioch two years later (Venice, Mekhithar- 
ist Library 107). Sargis illustrated a Hymnal for He- 
t’um, lord of Neghir, and his son, the baron Kostan- 
din (New York Public Library, Spencer Collection 
2), 92 and in 1338 he copied in part and illustrated a 
Bible for Catholicos Hakob (Erevan, Mat. 2627). 
When the priest Nerses wished to present to Queen 
Mariun, the mother of King Kostandin, the Gospels 
he had copied in 1346, he asked Sargis Pidsak to il¬ 
lustrate it (Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1973). Visitors from 
abroad sought his services. In the colophon that he 
added in 1320 to Erevan, Mat. 7651, offered to him 
by King Oshin, Step’annos, bishop of Sebasteia, 
wrote: “Taking it with great joy I set forth in search 
of a good painter and I found the holy priest Sargis 
surnamed Pidsak, most skilled in painting, and I gave 
him of my rightful earnings 1300 drams, and he 
agreed, and with great labor he completed the miss¬ 
ing part with gilt miniatures.” 93 In 1328 Sargis Pidsak 
copied and illustrated an Ordination book for Ste¬ 
p’annos, archbishop of Crimea (formerly Antilias, 
catholicosate of Cilicia), and in 1336 a handsome Gos¬ 
pels for the priest Andreas, a native of the province 
of Ayrarat (Erevan, Mat. 5786). 

The headquarters of Sargis Pidsak appear to have 
been at Sis, but he also resided sometimes at Drazark 
and occasionally in other monasteries. Close to fifty 

91 See above, p. 132. 

92 Sanjian, Medieval Armenian MSS in the U.S., 481—86. 
The manuscript is not signed but there can be no doubt 
about the identification of the painter. 

93 Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 162—63. 
See above, pp. 114-16 for the miniatures painted in the 
13th century. The narrative scenes added by Sargis Pidsak 
will be considered later. 


manuscripts signed by him, or which can be attrib¬ 
uted to him, are the eloquent witnesses of the activi¬ 
ties of almost half a century, 94 when he not only illus¬ 
trated but also copied occasionally the text and even 
prepared the vellum or the paper. The colophon of 
the Synaxary of New York, Pierpont Morgan Library 
622, which he copied for his cousin, Basilios, arch¬ 
bishop of Drazark in 1348, when he was well ad¬ 
vanced in years, is worth quoting in this connection. 
“I personally did all the work,” he writes, “the starch¬ 
ing and polishing of the paper, the writing, the gold 
ornamentation and the portraits of the saints” 95 And 
when one notes that the text of this manuscript, 
which is but the second volume of the Synaxary (the 
first one is lost), covers 738 pages, that there are 5 
large and 94 small marginal miniatures, 6 head- 
pieces, and gi marginal ornaments, one can have 
some idea of the vast amount of work entailed and 

94 Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1949, Gospels, a.d. 1312. Tub¬ 
ingen MA XII 22, Hymnal, a.d. 1316. Erevan, Mat. 248, 
New Testament, a.d. 1318, portraits added. Paris, Arm. 66, 
Hymnal, a.d. 1319. Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1508, 
Bible, a.d. 1319. Erevan, Mat. 7651, Gospels, miniatures 
added in 1320. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2355, Hymnal, a.d. 
1320. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2434, Miscellany, a.d. 1321. Je¬ 
rusalem, Arm. Patr. 1644, Hymnal, a.d. 1322 . Bzommar, 
65/367, Hymnal, a.d. 1323. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1930, 
Books of the Old and New Testament, a.d. 1323. Jerusa¬ 
lem, Arm. Patr. 1620, Hymnal, a.d. 1324. Erevan. Mat. 
10439, Hymnal, a.d. 1325. Formerly at Mush, Monastery 
of the Apostles 21, Gospels, a.d. 1325. Erevan, Mat. 5708, 
Gospels, a.d. 1325. Balat-Istanbul, Armenian Church, no. 
A, Gospels, a.d. 1325. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2438, Miscel¬ 
lany, a.d. 1328. Formerly at Antilias, Ordination book, a.d. 
1328. New Julfa 519/42, Gospels, a.d. 1329. Dublin, Ches¬ 
ter Beatty Library 561, Gospels, a.d. 1329. Erevan, Mat. 
7125, Miscellany, a.d. 1330. Venice, Mekhitharist Library 
107, Assizes of Antioch, a.d. 1331. Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 16, Gospels, a.d. 1331. Erevan, Mat. 1601, Hymnal, 
a.d. 1331. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2649, Gospels, a.d. 1332. 
Teheran, 4, Hymnal, a.d. 1333. Leiden, Or. 5525, Can¬ 
ticles, a.d. 1333. London, British Library, Or. 13804, Psal¬ 
ter, miniature added ca. 1331—33- Erevan, Mat. 6504, Gos¬ 
pels, a.d. 1335. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1578, Hymnal, a.d. 
1335. Erevan, Mat. 5786, Gospels, a.d. 1336. Paris, Private 
Collection, Hymnal, a.d. 1336 (see Sale Catalogue, Art of 
the Islamic Lands. Drouot, Rive Gauche, October 16, 1979, 
fig. 80). Erevan, Mat. 9554, Miscellany, a.d. 1337. Aleppo, 
Church of the Forty Martyrs, no. 7, Miscellany, a.d. 1338. 
Erevan, Mat. 2627, Bible, a.d. 1338. Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library 614, Gospels, a.d. 1342. Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1973, Gospels, a.d. 1346. Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 
613, Gospels, miniatures added in 1348. New York, Pier¬ 
pont Morgan Library 622, Synaxarion, a.d. 1348. Teheran, 
Property of Movses Khan Khatchatrian, Gospels, a.d. 1350. 
Erevan, Mat. 7631, Gospels, a.d. 1352. Erevan, Mat. 6795, 
Gospels, a.d. 1353- Erevan, Mat. 6661, Gospels, miniatures 
added in 1354. Fresno, California, Property of Mrs. Hago- 
pian, Bible, no date. Erevan, Mat. 318, Gospels, no date. 
Cluj-Napoca, State Archives 11, Gospels, no date. Erevan, 
Mat. 9510, Gospels, no date. New York, Public Library, 
Spencer Collection 2, Hymnal, no date. 

95 Sanjian, Medieval Armenian MSS in the U.S., 521. 
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admire the energy of the man and his devotion to his 
work. 

The portraits of Matthew and of John dictating to 
Prochoros, added in 1320 to Erevan, Mat. 7651, al¬ 
ready show the main features of his style and the 
iconographic types he repeated throughout his life. 
There is hardly any difference, for instance, between 
the portrait of Matthew and the one he painted in 
1352 in Erevan, Mat. 7631 (Figs. 585-86). 96 Had they 
not been dated one could not have imagined that 
thirty-two years separate these miniatures. Attitudes 
and facial types are almost identical. Dark lines mark 
the contours of the hair, the beard, and the drap¬ 
eries; the tunics and the mantles, partly tucked under 
the right knee, are draped in identical fashion. Vari¬ 
ations appear only in secondary details such as the 
shapes of the desk and the lectern, or the substitution 
of the symbol of the evangelist for the blessing Hand 
of God. These identical types are repeated in the 
other manuscripts and this uniformity in style and 
iconography makes it very difficult to determine the 
date of a given manuscript whenever it is not re¬ 
corded, or to see whether or not the miniatures are 
contemporary with the copy of the text. 

The portraits of the Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 1949, are a case in point. This manuscript was 
copied and in part adorned with wash drawings in 
1312 at the famous monastery of the Apostles or of 
Lazarus, in the province of Taron, 97 but the evange¬ 
list portraits, painted on vellum leaves and mounted 
on stubs, were brought from Cilicia as specified in a 
note on fol. 9: “Christ God, preserve spotlessly in this 
world the priest Sargis, and in the future one adorn 
him and his own with the unfading crown, who had 
the evangelists painted in Cilicia and sent them. Also 
Karapet, the monastic priest who brought them. 
Amen.” This priest Sargis must be one of the impor¬ 
tant members of the monastery; he is mentioned by 
the sponsor, the priest Nerses, who asks all those who 
should happen to use this Gospel to remember in 
their prayers his teacher, the philosopher “Step’an- 
nos, and the virtuous priests of the congregation, 

96 The manuscript was in part illustrated by the scribe 
Avag (Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 394). It is 
decorated with the Letter of Eusebius and the Canon tables 
(fols. 7v—16), the portraits of the evangelists (the portrait of 
Mark is lost), and the incipit pages of their Gospels (fols. 
17V-18, 115, 174V-175, 263V-265), all in full color on gold 
ground. There are, in addition, thirty marginal miniatures 
consisting of single figures, temples, or trees, referring for 
the most part to the opening verse of the pericope. The 
miniatures on folios 6, 8, 17V, 23, 24, 177V, and 263V are 
reproduced by V. H. Ghazarian, Sargis Pidsak (in Arme¬ 
nian) (Erevan, 1980), figs. 6, 7, 9, 50-51, 36, and 19. 

97 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 508—11. Nar- 
kiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 81. figs. 100-101. 


Vardan and Sargis.” The three evangelist portraits 
(that of John is missing) are in the style of Sargis Pid¬ 
sak who has, moreover, written his name on Mat¬ 
thew’s stool and desk: “by the hand of the priest Sar¬ 
gis” (Fig. 587). This portrait is in every way 
comparable to those painted in 1320 and 1352, es¬ 
pecially to the former, for the mantle is draped in 
exactly the same manner, one end of it being held at 
the same time as the book. The portraits of Mark and 
Luke are also amost identical with those of the man¬ 
uscripts of later date. What seems surprising is that 
Sargis Pidsak should have acquired such mastery as 
early as 1312, or soon after, when according to his 
father he was still a boy of “tender age” ( deraboys ), 98 
for it does not seem probable that many years could 
have elapsed between the copy of the text and the 
date when the brief note was written recording that 
the miniatures were brought from Cilicia. 

Whatever the exact date of these miniatures may 
be, the comparison of the portraits of the Gospels 
dating to 1320 and 1352 already showed that Sargis 
Pidsak’s style did not vary notably in the course of 
time. The portraits of other evangelists, copied at dif¬ 
ferent dates, also repeat with tedious monotony the 
same types, in almost identical attitudes and in the 
same style. A few examples selected from different 
manuscripts will amply show this. Mark, a dark¬ 
haired man with short, round beard and large, shell¬ 
shaped ears, is seated in the same attitude in the Gos¬ 
pels of Balat-Istanbul A" and Erevan, Mat. 5786, 100 

98 See above, p. 132. 

99 The manuscript was written at the monastery of Dra- 
zark by the scribe Grigor and was illustrated by Sargis Pid¬ 
sak for Grigor, who presented it to the Hermitage of P’os. 
It is decorated with the Letter of Eusebius and the Canon 
tables (fols. 3V—12), the portraits of the evangelists (except 
that of Luke), and the incipit pages of their Gospels (fols. 
13V-14, mv-112, 178, 276V-277) all in full color on gold 
ground. There are also the following marginal miniatures. 
Fols. 15V, the Christ child in the manger (Matt. 1:18); fol. 
i8v, John the Baptist (Matt. 3:1); fol. 174, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea (Mark 15:42); fol. 180V-181, Annunciation (Luke 
1:26-38); fol. 243, the importunate widow (Luke 18:3); fol. 
265V, Joseph of Arimathea (Luke 23:50); fol. 282V, dove 
(John 4:24); fol. 286v, Christ (John 5:19); fols. 295 and 
306, temple (John 7:14 and 16:22); Lazarus in bed (John 
11:1); fol. 319V, dove (John 14:15). 

100 Formerly at Aght’amar, no. 176: Lalayan, Armenian 
Manuscripts of Vaspurakan, 183—85; copied and illustrated at 
Sis by Sargis Pidsak for the priest Andreas. The manuscript 
is decorated with the Letter of Eusebius and the Canon 
tables (fols. 3V—12); eight pages with Gospel scenes and the 
portraits of evangelists listed below on pp. 144—45, an d the 
following marginal miniatures. In the Gospel of Matthew: 
fol. 22V, angel (2:13); fol. 27, Jesus (5:1); fol. 39, the ruler 
kneeling (9:18); fol. 40, two blind men kneeling (9:27); fol. 
40V, Christ (9:35); fol. 56V, two apostles in a boat (14:22); 
fol. 6iv, Christ (16:13); fol. 64, a man kneeling (17:14); fol. 
73, a man on a tree (20:29); fol. 83V, temple (24:1); fol. 102, 
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illustrated respectively in 1325 and 1336 (Figs. 588— 
89): the left hand is raised to his mouth, the right 
one, holding the pen, rests on his lap or on the open 
book. His short-sleeved tunic and his mantle are 
draped in identical fashion; the shapes of the chair 
and of the cabinet with the writing implements are 
also the same, and in both miniatures a drape, hang¬ 
ing from a hook attached to the upper band of the 
frame, is wrapped around a column, raised next to 
the cabinet. Once again slight differences appear only 
in the setting: an angel or the Hand of God project 
from the segment of sky or in a few instances, as in 
Erevan, Mat. 5786, a dove flies toward the evangelist. 
Luke’s facial type is characterized by his high cheek¬ 
bones, and his dark beard separated into two “goa¬ 
tees.” Almost invariably he wears a red mantle deco¬ 
rated with yellow dots as in the manuscripts of 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1930 101 and 2649, 102 dated re¬ 
spectively 1323 and 1332 (Figs. 590—91). Injerusa- 


two holy women (28:1). In the Gospel of Mark: fol. 124, 
head of John the Baptist on a platter (6:14); fol. 141V, a 
man on a tree (10:46); fol. 143, fig tree (11:12); fol. 148V, 
temple (13:1); fol. 161, Joseph of Arimathea (15:42). In the 
Gospel of Luke: fols. 171V-172, Annunciation (1:26); fol. 
176, two shepherds (2:8); fol. 177V, temple (2:22); fol. 184, 
Christ (4:1); fol. 197V, a Pharisee (7:36); fol. 21 iv, a man 
of law (10:25); f°f 214, a demon in the form of a siren 
(11:14); fol* 220V, young man kneeling (12:32); fol. 222, 
flames rising from a bowl (12:49); fol. 235, a Pharisee 
(17:20); fol. 236V, a man kneeling (18:1); fol. 239, blind 
man, seated (18:35); fol* 24iv, a boy on a tree (ig:2g); fol. 
247, temple (21:5); fol. 258V, Joseph of Arimathea (23:50); 
fol. 260, Christ and two apostles figured in bust (24:13). In 
the Gospel of John: fol. 272, one large and five small pitch¬ 
ers (2:1); fol. 280, bust of a man seen in the doorway of a 
building crowned with a cross and two flags (5:1); fol. 298V, 
Christ and the man born blind (9:1); fol. 303, temple 
(10:22); fol. 304, Lazarus in bed (11:1); fol. 309V, tree 
(12:13); fol. 315, Judas (13:31); fol. 317V, bird with radiat¬ 
ing nimbus (16:1); fol. 326, Judas (18:2); fol. 331V, Christ 
carrying the cross (19:17); fol. 336V, Christ (21:1). Forty- 
one miniatures are reproduced by Ghazarian, Sargis Pidsak, 
figs. 1-5 (Letter of Eusebius and Canon tables), figs. I, 8, 
11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18 (portraits of the evangelists and incipit 
pages of their Gospels), figs. Ill, 20—22, 24—26, 28 (Gospel 
scenes), figs. II, 29, 31—35, 37— 49 (marginal miniatures). 

,0 ' Books of the Old and the New Testament commis¬ 
sioned by the Archbishop Step’annos for himself and his 
spiritual son, the priest Hohannes. Copied at Sis by Grigor 
and illustrated by Sargis Pidsak. See the description in Bog- 
harian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 433—39, figs. 49—50. 
See also Mekhitarian, Treasures, no. 17, p. 25 and Narkiss, 
Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 82, fig. 102. 

102 Gospels commissioned by the priest Grigor, copied 
and illustrated by Sargis Pidsak at Sis. See the description 
in A. Surmeyan, Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts of the 
Monastery of Saint James in Jerusalem (in Armenian) (Venice, 
1948), I, 348-52. The manuscript still has the original 
silver-gilt binding: Der Nersessian, “Le reliquaire de Ske- 
vra,” in Etudes byz. et arm., 718—20, figs. 476—77. Color re¬ 
production in Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 
frontispiece. 


lem, Arm. Patr. 2649, the sponsor, the priest Grigor, 
kneels before the evangelist: he is represented in the 
same attitude and in the same attire as Sargis Pidsak 
himself in the corresponding miniature of the Gos¬ 
pels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 16, illustrated 
the previous year. 103 John dictating to Prochoros 
stands invariably on the left, in front of a rocky hill 
which frames his figure, as in the two examples se¬ 
lected here—the Gospels of New Julfa, 519/42 104 and 
of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 16, dated 1329 and 
1331 (Figs. 592-93)—while Prochoros is incon¬ 
gruously seated under an architectural structure sim¬ 
ilar to the one raised behind the lectern in the por¬ 
traits of the other evangelists. 

The stylistic uniformity of these miniatures enables 
us to attribute to Sargis Pidsak the evangelist portraits 
of the New Testament of Erevan, Mat. 242, copied in 
1318 at Cyprus by the scribe T’oros who, like many a 
recent arrival, seems to have come against his will for 
he complains that he is far from his native land, his 
family, and all those dear to him. 105 We have no evi¬ 
dence that Sargis Pidsak had ever sojourned in Cy¬ 
prus, even for a short period; the miniatures must 
have been added later. This is suggested by the por¬ 
trait of Mark, for it is painted at the end of the index 
of chapters, in the small space that was available (Fig. 
594), a figure almost identical with the portraits 
signed by Pidsak, in particular the one in Erevan, 
Mat. 5786 (Fig. 589). 

Only two Gospel books illustrated by Sargis Pidsak 
contain a festival cycle: Erevan, Mat. 5786, dated 
1336, and Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1973, dated 1346. 

In the Erevan Gospels two confronting pages pre¬ 
cede each evangelist portrait. The fourteen scenes 
are the following: before Matthew, fol. i6v, Annun¬ 
ciation and Presentation, fol. 17, Nativity; before 
Mark, fol. 105V, Baptism and Raising of Lazarus, fol. 
106, Entry into Jerusalem and Washing of Feet; be¬ 
fore Luke, fol. 167V, Crucifixion and Entombment, 
fol. 168, Holy Women at the Sepulcher and Ascen¬ 
sion; before John, fol. 265V, Descent of the Holy 
Spirit and Transfiguration, fol. 266, Dormition of the 

10 sSee below, p. 161 and Fig. 653. The manuscript was 
written in 1331 at the monastery of Drazark by the scribe 
T’oros: Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 141-64, pis. 
LXVI—XCII. 

10 4 The manuscrit was written and bound by the scribe 
Karapet at the monastery of Akner and illustrated by Sar¬ 
gis: Ter Avetissian, KatalogNeu-Djoulfa, I, 64-65; Der Ners¬ 
essian and Mekhitarian, Miniatures armeniennes d’Ispahan, 
57, 206-07, fig. 32. The Letter of Eusebius and the Canon 
tables are tinted drawings, the evangelist portraits and the 
ornaments of the incipit pages are painted in full color on 
gold ground. There are no marginal miniatures. 

105 Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 150. 
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Virgin (Figs. 595, 596,597, 600-601, 605-6, 608 ). 106 
We have thus a chronological sequence with the ex¬ 
ception of the Transfiguration, where the order may 
have been modified in order to place the scene, when 
Christs divinity was revealed to three of his disciples, 
with another divine manifestation. There is no at¬ 
tempt to connect the events with a given Gospel; thus 
in order to keep the chronological sequence the Rais¬ 
ing of Lazarus precedes the Gospel of Mark in which 
the miracle is not recalled. We have in effect a type of 
multiple frontispiece, as in the manuscripts of Ar¬ 
menia proper, but divided among the four Gospels. 

The second manuscript with a festival cycle, the 
Gospels of Queen Mariun (Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1973), is on paper. 107 The simple ornaments of the 
Canon tables and the occasional marginal figures are 
wash drawings, 108 but the headpieces, initials, and 
marginal ornaments of the incipit pages are in full 
color as are the nine full-page miniatures. These are 
on vellum leaves, bound in with stubs, and they are 
distributed as follows. In the Gospel of Matthew, fol. 
8v, Nativity, fol. 77V, Crucifixion, fol. 79V, Entomb¬ 
ment, fol. 81, Holy Women at the Sepulcher; in the 
Gospel of Mark, fol. 106, Transfiguration, fol. 114, 
Entry into Jerusalem; in the Gospel of Luke, fol. 134, 
Dormition of the Virgin, fol. 2o8v, Ascension; in the 
Gospel of John, fol. 258V, Descent from the Cross 
(Figs. 598-99, 602-3, 6o 4 > 607, 609). 

This order is not the original one. The cleric Le¬ 
von, who bought and rebound the manuscript in 
1392, states that he separated the miniatured leaves 
grouped at the beginning of the manuscript and 
placed each one close to the relevant passage. 109 An 
inscription by the hand of Sargis Pidsak also attests 
that the original order was different, for the words 
“these were painted by the hand of” are written 
on the lower frame of the Crucifixion, now on fol. 
77V, and the end of the sentence, “the humble priest 
Sargis,” under the Descent from the Cross, which 
must have faced the Crucifixion but is now on fol. 
258V. 

I do not think that the nine miniatures now in the 

106 For the list of marginal miniatures and other date, see 
above, note 100. 

107 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 553-57, fig. 
75. Mekhitarian, Treasures, no. 20, 26,5. Der Nersessian, Ar¬ 
menian Art, 161-62, figs. 118—19. Narkiss, Armenian Art 
Treasures of Jerusalem, 87, figs. 108, 111. 

108 These marginal miniatures are as follows: fols. 38V, 
44, 93, and 104V, Christ (Matt. 13:53, 16:13, Mark 4:1, 
8:27); fol. 129V, Joseph of Arimathea (Mark 15:42); fols. 
133V, J 35 > Annunciation (Luke 1:21 and 1:33); fol. 228, 
Christ (John 7:18-19); fol. 237, Christ, and Lazarus in bed 
(John 11:1); fol. 243V, Christ (John 12:44); fol. 254, Judas 
(John 18:4-7). 

109 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 556. 


manuscript represent the entire set, for several im¬ 
portant scenes which form part of the usual Gospel 
cycle are missing, for instance, the Annunciation, 
Presentation, Baptism, Raising of Lazarus, and De¬ 
scent of the Holy Spirit. We have no record of the fate 
of the manuscript during the tragic years following 
the destruction of the Kingdom of Cilicia in 1375, 
when Queen Mariun herself was imprisoned for a 
while. We only know that it had lost its original bind¬ 
ing since it had to be rebound, and it is most probable 
that it had also lost some of the leaves with the Gospel 
scenes, as well as those with the evangelist portraits. 

Queen Mariun’s Gospels is the second example of 
the system of decoration where the major scenes are 
grouped at the beginning of the manuscript. The 
Gospels of Venice, Mekhitharist Library 16 where the 
Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism, and Crucifixion are 
figured on the same page, before the portrait of Mat¬ 
thew, shows that Sargis Pidsak had already taken a 
step in this direction in 1331. 110 

The full-page miniatures of the Erevan and Jeru¬ 
salem Gospels differ but slightly from one another; 
they are painted on gold ground in the former, a 
ground occasionally replaced by bands of different 
colors as in Queen Mariun’s manuscript. The figures, 
all on the same plane, tend to cover the entire surface 
of the picture and verisimilitude is often subordi¬ 
nated to the decorative interest. For instance, in the 
Baptism scene of the Erevan Gospels the banks of the 
river are not indicated, and the cone-shaped waters 
of the Jordan rise against the gold background (Fig. 
595). In the Raising of Lazarus on the same page the 
rock-cut tomb is merely suggested by double contour 
lines from which sprout a few leaves. The small ewer 
placed on the Virgin’s throne in the scene of the An¬ 
nunciation in the same Erevan Gospels suggests that 
we have here the apocryphal scene of the Annuncia¬ 
tion at the well, but the well has been transformed 
into an elaborate, ornate structure crowned with a fo¬ 
liate motif (Fig. 596). 

Sargis Pidsak’s prevailing interest in colors and dec¬ 
orative effects appears in all his compositions. For in¬ 
stance, in the Nativity scene of the Erevan Gospels 
(Fig. 597) the rocky hill behind the seated shepherd 
is partly light brown and orange, and green to the 
right. There are small red rocks behind the first angel 
and in the lower zone green ones behind Joseph, and 
light brown ones behind the two young women. A 
small door is incongruously added on the extreme 
right. The Magi presenting their gifts are kneeling, 
as they are also in the somewhat simpler scene of the 

110 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 142, 154, pi. 
LXXXIV. 
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Jerusalem Gospels (Fig. 598). This is a Western icon- 
ographic type which had already been adopted by 
some artists of the thirteenth century, for instance, in 
the miniature of Queen Keran’s Gospels (Fig. 378). 
The young girl pouring the water into the bath wears 
the costume of the Armenian princesses: a long red 
dress, partly covered by the yellow veil attached to 
her stemma. The same young girl, dressed in a blue 
tunic and with a larger red veil, is represented in the 
Entry into Jerusalem of the same Jerusalem Gospel 
book where she spreads a garment under the feet of 
the ass (Fig. 599). Both figures probably represent 
Queen Mariun’s daughter, the princess Femi, for the 
sponsor, after begging God to bless “the mother of 
the King, Mariun, and my spiritual mother,” asks God 
to bless “her virtuous daughter Femi and my spiritual 
sister and friend.” 111 The costume of the young prin¬ 
cess differs from that of Queen Mariun identified by 
the inscription in the scene of the Descent from the 
Cross (Fig. 650), a scene which will be considered in 
the chapter on portraits. 112 Two women dressed like 
Princess Femi, but with a plain bonnet instead of the 
gold stemma, are also represented in the Nativity 
scene of the Erevan Gospels; the younger one, kneel¬ 
ing, pours the water into the bath, while the older one 
stands behind her. In this case the colophon does not 
enable us to identify these two figures for although the 
sponsor, the celibate priest ( kisakron) Andreas, men¬ 
tions his mother he does not refer to any other female 
relative. 113 But whoever they may be, we have here ex¬ 
amples of secondary figures dressed in contemporary 
Armenian costume, such as we shall have occasion to see 
in many a marginal miniature painted by Sargis Pidsak. 

The painter’s predilection for symmetrical compo¬ 
sitions appears in several miniatures. In the Entry 
into Jerusalem of Queen Mariun’s Gospels, Christ, 
seated frontally on an ass, exceptionally occupies the 
entire width of the page (Fig. 599); the child seated 
in a tree has been moved to the left in order to bal¬ 
ance the group of the apostles with the larger one of 
the Jews on the left, where an ornate arch symboli¬ 
cally recalls the gates of Jerusalem. The same sym¬ 
metrical disposition characterizes the corresponding 
scene in the Erevan Gospels where a child on a tree 
is figured on either side of Christ, or again in the 
scene of the Washing of the Feet in the lower half of 
the page (Fig. 600). Christ is exceptionally kneeling, 
as he is usually in Western art from the middle of the 
eleventh century on, 114 but this departure from 

111 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1972), VI, 556. 

112 See below, p. 160. 

ll s Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 284—85. 

1,4 E. H. Kantorowicz, “The Baptism of the Apostles,” 
DOP 9-10 (1956), 203-51, fig. 59. 


the usual iconographic type may be due to the influ¬ 
ence of Armenian liturgical practice rather than to 
Western influence, for in the afternoon service of 
Maundy Thursday the priest or bishop always kneels 
as he washes the feet of the other members of the 
clergy. 

The emotional content of the scene is also subor¬ 
dinated at times to the rich color effects. For instance, 
in the Crucifixion scene of Queen Mariun’s Gospels, 
although Mary and John stand with rather sad 
expressions, the composition is enlivened by the rich 
colors and ornamental details (Fig. 602). Wide gold 
bands frame the cross raised against an orange-red 
background; blue, red, and green leaves project from 
the horizontal arms, and ornate bands are also fig¬ 
ured below, at the sides of and under the cross. The 
Burial painted in the same manuscript is partly trans¬ 
formed into a liturgical scene, for the action seems to 
take place inside a church (Fig. 603); two candles 
burn behind the sarcophagus, adorned with a band 
of interlace, and a lamp hangs between them; two 
other candles are placed in the foreground, and two 
facing birds amid floral motifs are incongruously 
figured between the candles. The corresponding 
scenes of the Erevan Gospels are less ornate, but 
prominence is given to the leaves at the foot of 
the cross and to those in front of the sarcophagus 
(Fig. 601). 

In the scene of the Holy Women at the Sepulcher 
in the Jerusalem Gospels (Fig. 604), the angel is 
seated on a green stone decorated with small yellow 
roundels. The holy woman in the foreground wears 
a blue tunic and a red mantle with yellow dots; the 
mantle of the second woman is green. A foliate or¬ 
nament crowns the sepulcher. A narrow band sepa¬ 
rates this scene from that of the sleeping soldiers; the 
upper part of the background in this section is bright 
blue, the lower part gold like the background of the 
upper scene. The soldiers are attired in green, red, 
and light brown. In the corresponding scene of the 
Erevan Gospels for lack of adequate space there are 
only two soldiers painted on a smaller scale (Fig. 605). 
For the same reason the Virgin and Peter are kneel¬ 
ing in the scene of the Ascension on this same page, 
while in the miniature of the Jerusalem Gospels they 
are all standing, as usual. The lack of adequate space 
has again caused the painter to modify the usual 
iconographic schemes of the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit and the Transfiguration, grouped on 
the same page (Fig. 606). In the first scene the dove, 
perched on a large altar table, occupies the semicir¬ 
cular space where usually stand the men of all na¬ 
tions; there are only two apostles in the scene of the 
Transfiguration, and Christ, instead of being on the 
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mountain, stands in front of it. There are only two 
apostles also in the corresponding miniature of the 
Jerusalem Gospels, although we have in this instance 
a full-page composition (Fig. 607). 

In both manuscripts the festival cycle ends with the 
Dormition of the Virgin, a composition based on the 
apocryphal text of which there is also an Armenian 
version. The scene, absent from the older Cilician 
Gospels, had already been represented in the thir¬ 
teenth century in Armenia at the church of Saint 
Gregory at Ani, built in 1215 by order of Tigran Ho- 
nents, and also in the manuscript of Erevan, Mat. 
2743, known as the T’argmantchats Gospels. 115 In its 
main features the composition in the two Gospels il¬ 
lustrated by Sargis Pidsak conforms to the icono- 
graphic type frequently seen in Byzantine and re¬ 
lated art, from the eleventh century on, as well as in 
Armenia. 116 In Erevan, Mat. 5786 (Fig. 608), two an¬ 
gels fly down to receive the soul of the Virgin, which 
is held by Christ. John bends down to embrace Mary, 
three bishops and eight apostles stand at the sides of 
the couch. In the foreground an angel, sword raised, 
threatens the Jew Jephonias who had tried to over¬ 
turn the couch as Mary’s body was being carried; his 
severed arms are attached to the couch, while, on the 
right, Peter, standing between two candelabra, ad¬ 
monishes Jephonias. The corresponding scene of the 
Jerusalem Gospels is slightly simpler: there are two 
bishops and eight apostles, only one angel flies down 
from the sky on the right, and, in the foreground, the 
angel, Jephonias, and Peter are seen only down to the 
knees (Fig. 609). 

The composition of the Dormition and the system 
of a multiple frontispiece adopted in these two man¬ 
uscripts suggest contacts with the art of Armenia 
proper. The miniaturists of Armenia copied at times 
the Cilician ornamental compositions, in particular 
those painted by T’oros the philosopher at Dra- 
zark. 117 The figurative miniatures also sometimes 
show the influence of Cilician painting, for instance, 
those of the Gospels of the Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburg B 57, dated 1292. 118 The work of Sar¬ 
gis Pidsak is the first example of a countercurrent 
during the fourteenth century. 

One of the rare times that Sargis Pidsak attempted 
a narrative illustration was in 1320, early in his ca- 

ll $Der Nersessian, Armenian Art, figs. 122 and 167. 

ll6 L. Wratislav-Mitrovic and N. Okunev, “La Dormition 
de la Sainte Vierge dans la peinture medievale orthodoxe,” 

BSl 3 (193O, 1 34~74- 

117 Der Nersessian and Mekhitarian, Miniatures armen- 
iennes d’Ispahan, 64—65. 

ll8 T. A. Izmailova, “Le manuscrit enlumine de i2gi 
(Inv. de 1 ’Academie des Sciences de l’URSS, no. B 57) ” 
REArm, n.s. 9 (1973), 113-36. 


reer, when he was asked to fill in the spaces that had 
been left empty in Erevan, Mat. 7651. The Byzantine 
model used in the thirteenth century was probably no 
longer available, at any rate Pidsak did not have re¬ 
course to it, nor did he refer to the paintings of the 
thirteenth century when the same event was figured 
in one of the synoptic Gospels. But he accomplished 
his task conscientiously, simplifying the compositions 
as much as possible. Occasionally the extreme simpli¬ 
fication results in a misrepresentation, for instance, 
in the miniature preceding the parable of the man 
who had made a great supper (Luke 14:16 ff), Christ 
himself and not the rich man is seated at the head of 
the table (Fig. 610). Elsewhere the subject is merely 
suggested, for Pidsak has only retained the first verse 
of the pericope; thus in the miniature preceding the 
parable of the vineyard (Mark 12:1—9), instead of 
representing the servants and the heir beaten or 
killed by the husbandmen, he has depicted Christ 
speaking to the Jews and pointing to the vinestock 
framed by a conventional structure, which suggests 
the tower built above the vineyard (Fig. 611). 

Occasionally Pidsak was obliged to develop the il¬ 
lustration for the scribe had left two spaces for the 
miniatures, for instance, in Luke’s account of the man 
who asked Jesus to tell his brother to divide the in¬ 
heritance with him (Fig. 612). In the first scene, pre¬ 
ceding Luke 12:13, the young man accompanied by 
his friends (not mentioned in the text) faces Christ; 
in the second, following verse 15, the young man, 
seated on the ground, points to a large building fig¬ 
ured between him and Christ, and in front of which 
gold pieces are piled. The confrontation of this min¬ 
iature with the corresponding scene in the Gospels of 
London, British Library, Or. 10960 (Fig. 551), shows 
the less imaginative approach of Sargis Pidsak. 

The representations sometimes recall scenes of 
contemporary life. For instance, the rich man of the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke 16:19 ff, Fig. 
613) and a companion, attired in contemporary Cili¬ 
cian costume like the young man in the preceding 
miniature, are seated feasting inside the house, while 
Lazarus lies outside the gate, his naked body only 
partly covered. The nimbus around his head is meant 
to suggest that he will be among the elect in paradise. 

The miniature accompanying Matthew’s account of 
Herod’s banquet (14:3-12) also shows an original ap¬ 
proach (Fig. 614). Pidsak has not represented the 
banquet, or Salome dancing, or John the Baptist’s 
head brought on a salver as T’oros Roslin had done 
(Fig. 272). Instead we see, first, Herod seated speak¬ 
ing to a woman and to an aged man. The woman is 
presumably Herodias for she is shown next speaking 
to Salome, who is dressed like the Cilician noble- 
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women, and instructing her to ask for John’s head. A 
boy in short tunic and pointed cap stands between the 
two women. The last scene shows John the Baptist in 
prison. But in attempting to devise a new composi¬ 
tion the painter has not adhered to the text, for it was 
Salome and not Herodias who asked Herod for 
John’s head. Nor can one account for the presence of 
the boy, dressed as are the fools in many a Western 
manuscript. 

By and large, however, Pidsak has closely adhered 
to the text, illustrating sometimes only the first scene, 
at others representing the main subject, and these 
miniatures show a worthy attempt on the part of the 
painter even though they are less interesting than the 
paintings of the thirteenth or even of the early four¬ 
teenth century. 

Numerous marginal miniatures adorn five of the 
Gospels illustrated by Sargis Pidsak, including those 
which have full-page compositions as well. These 
manuscripts are the following in chronological order: 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 561, with thirty-seven 
miniatures; Venice, Mekhitharist Library 16, with 
forty-seven miniatures; Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2649, 
with twenty-four miniatures; Erevan, Mat. 5786, with 
forty-three miniatures; and Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library 614 which, with its sixty-six miniatures, has 
the most extensive cycle. 119 

These miniatures consist for the most part of single 
figures, often only a bust painted above the pericope 
ornament, or in the outer margin if the lection hap¬ 
pens to begin in the inner text column. Action is 
rarely suggested. Thus Christ, on the way to Calvary, 
stands still, in three-quarter view, in Venice, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 16 (Fig. 615); Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2649 (fol. 313V); and Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 
561 (fol. 283) and 614 (fol. 330V). In Erevan, Mat. 
5786, he is seen only in bust (fol. 33 iv). These mini¬ 
atures are in marked contrast with the lively repre¬ 
sentations in older manuscripts, such as Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 1946 and especially Venice, Mekhitharist 
Library 1006, where Jesus walks, bent under the 
heavy load of the large cross (Figs. 575—76). Other 
miniatures show the way in which Sargis Pidsak sim¬ 
plified the earlier compositions and occasionally re¬ 
duced them to ornamental designs. Thus next to 
Matt. 14:22 ff, the painter Levon had figured, accord¬ 
ing to the Gospel account, Christ standing and, above 
him, an apostle in a sailboat (Fig. 566); in Dublin, 
Chester Beatty Library 614, Christ is in the boat with 

“9 There are sixty-six marginal miniatures also in the 
Gospels of Teheran, property of Movses Khan Khatcha- 
trian, according to H. Adjarian, “Catalogue of the Arme¬ 
nian Manuscripts of Teheran” (in Armenian), HA (1935), 
cols. 310-13, but these have not been listed. 


two apostles (fol. 131), while in the older representa¬ 
tion of Erevan, Mat. 5786 (fol. 56V) he has been omit¬ 
ted; only the heads of two apostles can be seen in the 
boat, and the miniature has been transformed into an 
ornamental composition combined with the marginal 
motif (Fig. 616). 

A few other miniatures show connections with 
these older compositions. In Erevan, Mat. 5786 Sar¬ 
gis Pidsak had painted, on fol. 280V, next to John 5:1, 
“After this there was a feast of the Jews; and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem,” a fortified town with two ban¬ 
ners flying and in the opening of the gate one of the 
inhabitants, seen in bust. 120 The fortified town with 
two banners, but without the man, had already been 
represented in 1307 by the scribe Levon in Erevan, 
Mat. 7691, on fol. 361, next to the same passage. 121 
The most interesting examples are the miniatures 
that accompany the Healing of the Blind Man as re¬ 
lated in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. According 
to Matthew, when Jesus and his disciples “departed 
from Jericho, behold two blind men sitting by the 
wayside . . . cried out saying, Have mercy on us O 
Lord” (20:30 ff) and, according to Mark, when Christ 
“went out of Jericho with his disciples . . . blind Bar- 
timaeus, the son of Timaeus, sat at the wayside beg¬ 
ging” (10:46). In almost all the manuscripts illus¬ 
trated by Sargis Pidsak we see a boy, hatchet in hand, 
climbing a tree or seated on top of the branches (Figs. 
617—18). 122 The same figure recurs in Dublin, Ches¬ 
ter Beatty Library 561 (fol. 2iov) and in Erevan, Mat. 
5786 (fol. 24 iv) next to Luke 19:29, the beginning of 
the pericope in which the account of the disciples 
sent to bring the colt is related. The boy seated in a 
tree, represented in the two Gospels of Dublin, Ches¬ 
ter Beatty Library 561, fol. 2iov, and 614, fol. 245V, 
next to the lection of the Entry into Jerusalem (Luke 
19:29), can be considered an abbreviated form of the 
scene, for children climbing a tree or seated in the 
branches frequently recur in these compositions, but 
the connection with the healing of the blind man re¬ 
mains obscure. Yet there must be one, for similar 

12 °Ghazarian, Sargis Pidsak, fig. 45. 

121 See above, p. 137. 

122 The boy climbing a tree is represented next to Matt. 
20:30 in the Gospels of the Chester Beatty Library 561 (fol. 
65V) and of Venice no. 16 (Fig. 617); the boy holding his 
hatchet and seated on top of the branches in the Gospels of 
Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2649 (fol. 71) and of Erevan, Mat. 
5786 (Ghazarian, Sargis Pidsak, fig. 33). Only the tree has 
been painted in Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 614 (fol. 
146V). The child climbing the tree is represented next to 
Mark 10:46 in Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 561 (fol. 
i26v) and 614 (fol. 146V); the child seated on top of the 
branches in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2649 (fol. 138) and Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 5786 (Fig. 618). Only the tree has been painted 
in Venice, Mekhitharist Library 16 (Der Nersessian, Man- 
uscrits armeniens, fig. 179). 
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miniatures had already accompanied the account of 
those miracles in several manuscripts of the late thir¬ 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries. In Venice, 
Mekhitharist Library 250 (168), copied at the mon¬ 
astery of Miaketser in 1313, a boy climbing on a tree 
is represented next to Matt. 20:30 and a boy seated 
on top of the branches next to Mark 10:46. In Lon¬ 
don, British Library Or. 10960, a boy climbing on a 
tree illustrates Mark 10:46 (fol. 59) and a boy seated 
in a tree the same passage in the Gospels of the 
Houghton Library of Harvard University in Cam¬ 
bridge, Arm. 3 (fol. 122v). In Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
1946, illustrated at Skevra in 1310, we see once again 
the boy climbing on a tree next to Mark 10:46 (fol. 
62); the single tree next to Matt. 20:30 and Luke 
19:29 (fols. 89V, 314) is also to be connected with the 
examples mentioned above as abbreviated versions of 
the same theme. 

The choice of the passages accompanied by mar¬ 
ginal miniatures varies but slightly in the five manu¬ 
scripts illustrated by Sargis Pidsak; even in Dublin, 
Chester Beatty Library 614, which has the most ex¬ 
tensive illustrations, there are relatively few minia¬ 
tures that had not already been painted in one or the 
other of the older manuscripts. These miniatures 
consist primarily of single figures, directly related to 
the first verse of the lection, whether this refers to the 
principal episode or not. Thus Augustus enthroned, 
and not the Nativity, accompanies the account of the 
Nativity in Luke, because the first verse (2:1) reads: 
“And it came to pass in those days, that there went 
out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed” (Fig. 619). 123 Lazarus is represented 
lying in bed and not risen from the dead, because the 
lection begins with the words: “Now a certain man 
was sick, named Lazarus of Bethany” (John 11:1). 124 
In one instance the miniature is evocative rather than 
a literal interpretation. In publishing Venice, Mekhi¬ 
tharist Library 16, I had thought that the woman 
wearing an ornate dress, figured next to Luke 12:34, 
“for where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also,” might be an interpretation of these words, the 
painter having wished to suggest through this image 
the worldly goods that prevent men and women from 
amassing treasures in heaven. 125 But acquaintance 
with the corresponding miniatures in the other man¬ 
uscripts showed that I was mistaken. It should be 

125 Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 561, fol. 154, and 614, 
fol. 177V; Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2649, fol. i68v. 

124 Venice, Mekhitharist Library 16 (Der Nersessian, 
Manuscrits armeniens, fig. 210); Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2649, 
fol. 289; Erevan, Mat. 5786 (Ghazarian, Sargis Pidsak, fig. 
46); Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 614, fol. 304. 

,2 sDer Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 155, fig. 190. 


noted, first of all, that the figures painted in the outer 
margin always refer to the opening verse of the lec¬ 
tion, as do the others, even though this verse is writ¬ 
ten in the inner text column. Second, and more sig¬ 
nificant, in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2649, the figure, 
painted again in the outer margin, kneels in prayer, 
hands raised toward the luminous rays descending 
from the sky. In Erevan, Mat. 5786, a young boy 
kneels in prayer next to the first verse of the lection: 
“Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good plea¬ 
sure to give you the Kingdom” (Luke 12:32, Fig. 

620) . All these miniatures therefore suggest the grace 
and divine protection that the faithful will receive 
through their prayers. 

In these marginal miniatures, consisting primarily 
of single figures, the events are usually suggested 
rather than portrayed except in Dublin, Chester 
Beatty Library 614, where several miniatures include 
more than one person. For instance, on fol. i6v Mary 
is kneeling next to the manger, with the child, behind 
which the head of the ass can be seen; a star and rays 
of light descend from the sky and, in the foreground, 
Joseph is seated in a pensive attitude. The corre¬ 
sponding miniature of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2649 
comprises only the child in the crib, warmed by the 
breath of the ass, and the star descending from the 
sky (fol. 17V). 

The copying of a Bible was a more costly enterprise 
than that of a Gospel book, and few persons could 
afford the additional expense of the illustrations; 
even the one commissioned by Smbat, lord of Smba- 
takla, had but a few miniatures. In some rare in¬ 
stances the owner himself copied the text, and he had 
recourse to a painter for but a few miniatures. Such 
is the case of the Bible of Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 1508, copied in 1319 by Hohannes for his per¬ 
sonal use, while Sargis Pidsak painted the miniatures. 
These consist of decorations of the incipit pages of 
Genesis, the Psalms, and the Gospel of Matthew, 
painted in full color on gold ground, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the Canon tables and simple ornamental designs 
in wash drawing. 126 

The medallion portrait of the Ancient of Days 
adorns the headpiece of Genesis; it is inscribed “Or 
em” (6 <wv), the divine name by which God made him¬ 
self known to Moses on Mount Sinai (Exod. 3:14, Fig. 

621) . Moses stands on top of the marginal ornament, 
his left hand raised toward the Ancient of Days, the 
right one pointing to the opening words of Genesis. 
I do not think that the cross above Moses has a sym¬ 
bolic meaning, recalling the Son, for similar ornate 
crosses are often painted above the marginal orna- 

126 Ibid., 143-44, 155-56, pis. xciv-cij. 
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merits, for instance on the opening pages of the 
Psalms and the Gospel of Matthew in the same man¬ 
uscript. 127 Moses is represented here as the author of 
the Pentateuch, as he was in the Bible of St. Peters¬ 
burg and in other manuscripts mentioned above, al¬ 
though the iconographic formula is different. 128 

The Bible of Erevan, Mat. 2627, illustrated by Sar¬ 
gis Pidsak and partly copied by him in 1338, has a 
large number of miniatures because the sponsor, 
Catholicos Hakob II, was a man of considerable 
means. 129 The frontispiece, with three scenes figured 
one under the other, occupies the second text column 
(Fig. 622). The first scene represents the Holy Trin¬ 
ity: the Ancient of Days is seated on a throne from 
which project the four zodia, his left hand rests on the 
shoulder of the mature Christ who is seated on his 
knees, holding the Dove of the Holy Spirit. The ma¬ 
ture Christ is figured rarely in the representations of 
the Trinity; we saw an earlier example in the compo¬ 
sition of the Tree of Jesse in Erevan, Mat. 9422, 
where Christ, holding the dove, stood in front of the 
Ancient of Days (Fig. 430). The miniature painted by 
Sargis Pidsak, with Christ seated on the knees of the 
Ancient of Days, is closer to the Patemitas theme, as 
seen in Byzantine and related paintings, for instance, 
in the miniature of the Italo-Greek Gospels of Vi¬ 
enna, Suppl. gr. 52, where, however, the zodia have 
been added. 130 

The next two scenes of the frontispiece represent 
Adam and Eve tasting of the fruit of the forbidden 
tree, and Moses and Aaron; Sargis has written his 
name below, in large uncials. The last two figures are 
further examples of the stylistic affinities between the 
paintings of Sargis Pidsak and those of the Bible in 
the Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg, VR-1011, 
for, as in the frontispiece of this manuscript, Moses is 
tonsured and his beard is divided into two “goatees” 
(Fig. 578). These last two scenes bring additional evi¬ 
dence of connections with the art of Armenia proper, 
for they were represented in reverse order and with 
but slight differences in the Bible of Erevan, Mat. 
206, illustrated by T’oros of Taron in 1318. 131 

127 Ibid., pis. xcv-xcvi. 

J28 See above, pp. 140-41. 

,ay The manuscript is not dated, but in the lower margin 
of folios 87V—88 the scribe recalls events which took place 
on 26 June 1338. The catholicos Hakob ruled twice, in 
1 327—40 and in 1356-60. Svirine, La miniature dans Van- 
cienne Armenie, 80, writes that it was copied at Erzinjan; this 
is a mistake, repeated by Rhodes, An Annotated List, no. 858, 
for there is no such mention in the manuscript. Fourteen 
miniatures are reproduced by Ghazarian, Sargis Pidsak, 89- 
95, figs. 52-64. 

130 Papadopoulos, “La Paternite” 121-36, with earlier 
bibliography, fig. 8. 

131 See above, p. 140 and note 88. 


Marginal portraits accompany most of the books of 
the Old Testament, some as full figures, others only 
in bust. 132 The two Jewish heroines, Esther and Ju¬ 
dith, whose apocryphal book is included in this Bible, 
wear the contemporary Armenian dress. Esther (Fig. 
623) is seated on a cushion, in Oriental fashion; her 
dress adorned with small dots and a band down the 
front is identical with that of Queen Mariun in Jeru¬ 
salem, Arm. Patr. 1973 (Fig. 650); her crown has the 
same shape but with the addition of two perpendulia 
at the sides. Judith stands, turned to the left; a long 
veil is attached to her stemma, as in the portraits of 
the two women in the Nativity scene of Erevan, Mat. 
5786 (Figs. 624, 597). David is attired like King Levon 
IV in the frontispiece of the Assizes of Antioch 
painted by Sargis Pidsak in 1331. Next to the Psalms 
David appears as a musician, plucking at the strings 
of a small psalterion (Figs. 625 and 648), while on fol. 
140V, before the First Book of Kings, he is repre¬ 
sented like the prophets, holding an open scroll and 
right hand raised in the gesture of speech. Solomon, 
enthroned, is clad in a tunic made of a rich figured 
material; his mantle, attached to his shoulders, is 
brought forward over the knees, exactly as in King 
Levon’s portrait (Fig. 626). 

Only a few miniatures illustrate the New Testa¬ 
ment. The portrait of Matthew and that of Catholicos 
Hakob, the sponsor, again occupy an entire text col¬ 
umn, facing the incipit page of the Gospel. This por¬ 
trait and that of Sargis Pidsak, next to it, will be con¬ 
sidered later (Fig. 652); the other three evangelists 
are figured in the margins of the incipit pages of their 
Gospels (fols. 436, 445V, 460), and the iconographic 
types conform to those seen above in Pidsak’s other 
manuscripts. Bust portraits of James and Peter ap¬ 
pear on fols. 486V and 488, while on fol. 499V, Paul, 
standing, holding the book, and blessing is painted 
against the gold ground. On fol. 451, at the end of 
the account of the death of John the Evangelist, a 
small miniature represents him lying dead in a rec¬ 
tangular frame suggesting a sarcophagus. There is 
only one marginal scene on the first page of Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospel (fol. 423): the nimbed dove is perched 
above the cavern where Mary is figured in bust, while 
the Christ child lies in the manger next to her. Lower 
down an angel approaches Joseph seated and half- 
asleep. 

138 The bust figure of an old man and that of a young, 
crowned man, are drawn next to the First and Second Book 
of Chronicles (fols. i68v, i8ov). On fol. 310V Job is seated, 
his body covered with sores partly veiled. The prophets 
holding open scrolls, right hands raised in the gesture of 
speech, are all figured in bust save for Isaiah (fol. 32 tv), 
standing and blessed by the Hand of God emerging from 
the sky. 
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The Synaxary copied in 1348 by Sargis Pidsak for 
his cousin, Basilios, archbishop of Korikos and Sis, 
abbot of Drazark, is, as already mentioned, very 
richly illustrated. Unfortunately only the second vol¬ 
ume is preserved, with the abridged lives of saints 
commemorated from 1 March to 31 August (New 
York, Pierpont Morgan Library 622). 133 Portraits of 
saints—for the most part half-figures—accompany 
all the commemorations painted above the marginal 
ornament, the right hand raised in the gesture of 
blessing. With but rare exceptions the women are at¬ 
tired like the Cilician noble ladies; for instance, St. 
Christina wears a blue tunic, a white wimple, and her 
veil is attached to her crown (Fig. 627). This same 
costume is repeated even when it is not warranted by 
the circumstances of the saint’s life. Thus Euphro- 
sina, who disguising herself as a boy had entered a 
monastery, where she remained all her life, revealing 
her identity only on her deathbed, is attired in a 
costly gown, adorned with red designs on blue 
ground, partly covered with a brown veil that falls 
down to the ground: she is kneeling, while her father, 
Paphnutius, stands behind her (Fig. 628). 134 Among 
the male saints only King Abgar wears the costume 
of the Armenian kings: a red tunic with blue and 
green ornamental bands and a gold crown (Fig. 629). 
His portrait accompanies the account of the image of 
Christ not made by human hands that was sent to 
him. 135 

There are no martyrdom scenes, such as are in¬ 
cluded in Byzantine Menologiums. In rare instances 
the saint’s profession or circumstances from his life 
are recalled. Thus Pantaleon, who was a doctor, holds 
a mortar and pestle (p. 439). Marina holds a gold 
cross, for according to the brief account of 18 July, 
Satan appeared to her when she was in prison. The 
saint, frightened, fashioned a cross with two pieces of 
wood and when Satan swallowed her, the cross 
pierced his side and Marina came out safe and sound. 
(The demon, drawn in ink under the saint’s feet, is a 
later addition.) The portrait of Mary the Egyptian is 
exceptionally painted on gold ground; she stands in 
the text column (Fig. 630) hands raised in prayer. 
Two rocky hillocks suggest the desert in which she 
lived. An inscription, in uncials, identifies her. 

Single figures also merely suggest some of the im¬ 
portant events of the Gospels. Christ stands alone 

l 33 Sanjian, Medieval Armenian MSS in the U.S., 520—62. S. 
Der Nersessian, “Le Synaxaire armenien de Gregoire VII 
d’Anazarbe,” in Melanges Paul Peeters, II, AnalBoll 68 (1950), 
261—85; repr. in Etudes byz. et arm., 417—35. 

"34 See the account in G. Bayan, “Le Synaxaire armenien 
de Ter Israel” PO 21 (1930), 134-40. 

135 Idem, PO 5 (1910), 390-93. 


next to the commemoration of the Transfiguration, 
on 6 August. On page 516 the small figure of Mary, 
eyes closed and hands crossed over her breast, is 
painted next to the commemoration of the Dormi- 
tion. The image of Elizabeth, seated in her bed (p. 
370), recalls the birth of John the Baptist celebrated 
on 11 July. 

A varying number of marginal miniatures adorn 
the Hymnals copied by Sargis Pidsak. Bust figures of 
Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, similar to those of 
the Synaxary of the Pierpont Morgan Library, accom¬ 
pany the hymns sung on their feast days; the event 
itself is recalled but rarely. For instance, in the Hym¬ 
nal of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1644, copied in 1332, a 
boy on a tree, similar to those figured in the Gospels, 
accompanies the Canon of the Entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem. 136 In the same manuscript the disk of the sun is 
painted on page 343 next to the hymn beginning with 
the words “Christ, the sun of justice.” Occasionally 
the Prayer of Anne is represented in the frontis¬ 
piece; 137 the Hymnal of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1578, 
copied in 1335, is one of the rare manuscripts that 
has also two other full-page compositions. 138 

In the first miniature Anne looks up at the angel 
who tells her that her prayer has been heard; she 
points to the sparrows in their nest, toward whom 
flies the mother bird (Fig. 631); a serpent coiled 
around the trunk of the tree threatens the small 
birds. I do not think that this detail is inspired by a 
text similar to that of the Pseudo-Matthew, as has 
sometimes been suggested, 139 and where Anne speaks 
of the offspring given to “beasts and cattle, to ser¬ 
pents, fowls and fish.” Sargis Pidsak has repeated 
here a motif frequently used in the decoration of the 
Canon tables. 140 Joachim standing next to Anne, in 
front of a house, seems to be listening to her prayer. 
In Byzantine and related art, the Annunciation to 
Anne and the Annunciation to Joachim are repre¬ 
sented separately; Anne and Joachim appear to- 

136 Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, fig. 104. 

‘37 Erevan, Mat. 10439, A D> J 3 2 5 ’ New York, Public Li¬ 
brary, Spencer Collection, 2; Hymnal of 1336 offered for 
sale on 16 October 1979: Catalogue, Art of the Islamic Lands, 
fig. 80. 

138 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1971), V, 359-62, figs. 
25—28. Mekhitarian, Treasures, no. 19, p. 26. Narkiss, Arme¬ 
nian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 82-83, figs. 106-7. The mar¬ 
ginal miniatures, for the most part bust figures, are as fol¬ 
lows: fol. 23V, Christ; fol. 25V, Holy Women; fol. 32, St. 
Anthony; fol. 33V, Emperor Theodosius; fol. 35, David; 
fol. 36V, Stephen; fol. 39, Peter; fol. 46V, Jonah; fol. 122, 
Christ; fol. 126V, head of John the Baptist; fol. 185V, Greg¬ 
ory the Illuminator; fol. 200, Christ; fol. 207V, the Virgin; 
fol. 235V, James of Nisibis; fol. 239, an archangel. 

>39 Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 83. 

l *° See above, pp. 4—5 and Figs. 4, etc. 
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gether only at the Meeting at the Golden Gate. 141 The 
Armenian variant, repeated in later centuries, 142 may 
be due to the fact that the Canon of the Birth of the 
Virgin is entitled Canon of the Birth of the Holy 
Mother of God from Joachim and Anne. 

The scene of the Holy Women at the Sepulcher 
faces the Easter Canon on fol. 120V (Fig. 632). The 
angel is seated frontally, as he is in the miniature of 
the Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1973 and Ere¬ 
van, Mat. 5786 (Figs. 604, 605); the Dove of the Holy 
Spirit and rays of light descend upon him, and three 
soldiers lie asleep in the foreground. 

The third miniature is one of the rare Cilician ex¬ 
amples of the Birth and Naming of John the Baptist 
(Fig. 633). T’oros Roslin had represented the Annun¬ 
ciation to Zacharias and the Naming of John but not 
his birth. 143 Sargis Pidsak had made a first attempt in 
illustrating Luke 1:57—63 in Erevan, Mat. 7651: on 
fol. 134, Elizabeth lies in her bed with the infant John 
in his crib next to her; an elderly man approaches 
her, while on the right another man receives from 
Zacharias the tablet bearing the child’s name. In the 
Hymnal, Elizabeth is again on the left with the infant 
John next to her; 144 Zacharias, seated on the ground 
in front of the gates of Jerusalem, writes John’s name 
on the tablet; four persons stand in the background 
and an elderly man seems to be addressing Elizabeth 
while pointing to the Hand of God emerging from 
the sky; a woman points to Zacharias; a man, head 
covered by a veil, stretches out his hand in order to 
take the tablet; a youth stands in the background. 
The Dove of the Holy Spirit flies above the group. Its 
presence, most unusual in this scene, is perhaps to be 
explained by reference to Luke 1:42, “when Eliza¬ 
beth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in 
her womb; and Elizabeth was filled with the Holy 
Spirit,” or better still by reference to Luke 1:64—80, 
according to which when Zacharias had written his 
son’s name his mouth was opened and, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, he began to prophesy. 

The Ordination book, with excerpts from the Rit¬ 
ual, copied and illustrated at Sis by Sargis Pidsak (for¬ 
merly Antilias, catholicosate of Cilicia), 145 was com- 

141 J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie de VEnfance de la 
Vierge dans VEmpire byzantin et en Occident (Brussels, 1964), I, 
68 ff. 

142 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 83-84, fig. 273; 
idem, “Le carnet de modeles d’un miniaturiste armenien,” 
Etudes byz. et arm., 668—69, fig s - 428—29. Occasionally Joa¬ 
chim and Anne stand on either side of the tree: idem, Wal¬ 
ters Manuscripts, figs. 427, 489. 

143 Der Nersessian, Freer Manuscripts, 37, figs. 133—34. 

144 Color reproduction in Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures 
of Jerusalem, fig. 107. 

145 This manuscript, presumably belonging to a private 
collection, was deposited at the catholicosate of Cilicia at 


missioned in 1328 by Step’annos, archbishop of 
Crimea and of the northern regions, a well-known 
person whose name is frequently recalled in manu¬ 
scripts copied in Crimea between the years 1328 and 
1365. A wealthy couple, Levon Gorgonts and his 
wife, Gumach, contributed to the expenses. 146 Service 
books were rarely illustrated during the Middle Ages. 
There are no miniatures pertaining to the ritual 
proper in the manuscript of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2027 illustrated by T’oros Roslin. 147 Another thir¬ 
teenth-century Cilician Ritual, Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2673, has only ornamental compositions. In the Or¬ 
dination book copied in 1248 at Zarnuk there is only 
one miniature at the beginning. 148 The present man¬ 
uscript, with five large miniatures and a few marginal 
ones, is thus of particular interest. 

The first composition, on fol. 27V, is a symbolic im¬ 
age of the foundation of a church rather than the 
representation of a specific ceremony (Fig. 634). 149 A 
bishop stands in the doorway of a large church, while 
inside a priest standing in front of the altar reads 
from a book. The lection on the opposite page is an 
excerpt from Prov. 9:1 ff. Solomon, in royal attire 
and holding a sword, is figured in the margin; he 
points to the opening words: “Wisdom hath builded 
her house ...” and the house built by wisdom is sym¬ 
bolically recalled through the ciborium, surmounted 
by a cross, which rests on his crown. 

The second miniature, on fol. 78V, precedes the 
lections for the ordination of a reader or Anagnostes 
(Fig. 635) and the inscription in uncials reads: “he 
blesses the reader.” The bishop is shown tonsuring 
the reader kneeling in front of him; a deacon stands 
on the right, one hand raised in prayer, the other on 
the shoulder of the kneeling youth. In the ordination 
of a deacon, on fol. 81 (Fig. 636), the bishop, standing 
next to the altar, has laid his left hand, holding the 
end of his omophorion, on the head of the kneeling 


Antilias, where it remained for some time but was later re¬ 
moved by its owner. Having had the opportunity to see it in 
1952 when it was still at Antilias, I had noted that there 
were some marginal figures and five large miniatures (see 
Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, I, 37-38, note 2. The 
manuscript is designated in the latter as a Ritual). 

146 A short passage of the colophon, copied by P’irghale- 
mian when the manuscript was at Constantinople, is pub- 
fished in Khatchikian, Colophons of theXIVth Century, 208. In 
addition to the large miniatures, to be considered below, 
there are small marginal figures of David (fol. 25) and of 
Christ, in bust, blessing (fols. 42, 103V, 151). 

147 See above, pp. 53, 65-67. 

J 4 8 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armSniens, 102—9, pi- XL - 
See also above, pp. 44-45 and Fig. 131. 

149 The lections begin on fol. 1 iv with the text of Cathol- 
icos John Mandakuni on laying the foundation of a holy 
church. 
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deacon. Two other deacons stand on the right: one 
reading from his book, the other with hand placed 
again on the shoulder of the kneeling youth. In the 
ordination of a priest, on fol. giv, the bishop stands 
on the right with a book in the left hand, the right 
one placed on the head of the kneeling priest (Fig. 
637). This ceremony was more important; a deacon 
bearing a candelabrum stands on the right and there 
are two attendant priests on the left, hands laid on 
the shoulder of the one who is being ordained. The 
interior of the church is merely suggested by the chal¬ 
ice in a niche. The inscription identifies the bishop as 
“Ter Step’annos, the sponsor of the manuscript,” and 
since the bishop of the other miniatures has the same 
features, the painter no doubt represented him in 
those scenes as well. 

The last miniature, which faces the readings for 
the blessing of the vessels used during Mass, has a 
symbolic character for, as specified by the inscription, 
it represents St. Athanasius celebrating mass (fol. 
1 igv, Fig. 638). Athanasius holds the wafer in his left 
hand and he blesses with the right; the chalice into 
which he will dip the wafer is still on the altar table 
crowned by the ciborium. A numbed youth, in dea¬ 
con’s garb and carrying a rhipidion, faces the bishop. 
The blessing Hand of God projects from the sky on 
the left and the Dove of the Holy Spirit descends 
from the one on the right. 

Athanasius is represented here as the author of the 
liturgy, a liturgy preserved in the Armenian and Syr¬ 
iac versions, but not in the Greek original. Authors of 
liturgies, in particular John Chrysostom, are some¬ 
times represented officiating in the simple marginal 
illustrations of Byzantine liturgical scrolls. In its for¬ 
mal aspect the Armenian miniature recalls the fine 
composition in the choir of the Cathedral of St. So¬ 
phia in Ohrid. 150 St. Basil, holding an inscribed scroll, 

150 A. Grabar, “Les peintures murales dans le choeur de 
Sainte-Sophie d’Ochrid,” CahArch 15 (ig65), 257-65. Color 
reproduction in idem, Byzantine Painting (Geneva, 1953), 
140. 


is figured there, next to the altar on which are placed 
the paten, chalice, and Gospel book; a deacon, rhipi¬ 
dion in hand, faces him and a second deacon, also 
bearing a rhipidion, stands at the back of the altar 
table. There is obviously no direct connection be¬ 
tween the eleventh-century Serbian fresco and the 
fourteenth-century Armenian miniature, but this ex¬ 
ample had to be recalled. 

The miniatures of the Ordination book are impor¬ 
tant examples for the study of the ecclesiastical cos¬ 
tume in Armenia during the fourteenth century, sup¬ 
plementing the evidence furnished in the thirteenth 
century by Venice, Mekhitharist Library 1657 (Fig. 
131) and by the miniatures of ordination scenes in 
two of the manuscripts copied for Bishop John, 
brother of the king: Washington, Freer 56.11 and Er¬ 
evan, Mat. ig7 (Figs. 644, 645 ). 151 In the Venice man¬ 
uscript the bishop wears the white cowl known as the 
knkugh, while in the Ordination book of Antilias and 
in the two Gospels of Bishop John the headdress is a 
miter. This difference may be due to the fact that the 
use of the miter was less common in the oudying 
areas than it was in Cilicia, ever since 1202 when Pope 
Innocent III had sent miters to twelve bishops. 152 It is 
true that in the Bible of Erevan, Mat. 2627, Catholi- 
cos Hakob II also wears the knkugh, but he is not rep¬ 
resented officiating in this portrait (Fig. 652). In only 
one of the miniatures does the bishop wear an ornate 
chasuble ( phelonion ) (Fig. 636); this is different from 
the polystaurion reserved for St. Athanasius (Fig. 638), 
where each cross is in a rectangular frame. 

‘ 5 1 For the study of the Armenian ecclesiastical costumes 
see: V. Hatsuni, History of Ancient Armenian Costume (in Ar¬ 
menian) (Venice, 1924), 311—442. 

l 5* Ibid., 386-89. 
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The royal and princely manuscripts of the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries provide us with the 
rare opportunity in medieval art of studying several 
portraits of the same person painted at different pe¬ 
riods of his life. In this connection a passage from the 
writings of an author of the thirteenth century is of 
special interest. In his interpretation of Christ’s words 
“I am the good shepherd,” Hohannes Erznkatsi re¬ 
ports, in passing and by way of comparison, that 
“they paint the portrait of the King during his child¬ 
hood, in order to show his physical appearance at 
that time, and also when he is a mature man, and in 
his old age, and when he is crowned. Thus each por¬ 
trait resembles the original.” 1 These portraits must 
have been panel paintings for their existence is again 
attested in passing, this time by an author of the 
twelfth century. In his interpretation of the Catholic 
Epistles Sargis Shnorhali wrote: “If one wishes to 
paint the King’s portrait on a panel, one must first of 
all plane the panel, for it is not smooth, and then 
paint the portrait.” 2 

The portraits of the kings, their relatives, and 
members of the nobility included in the Cilician man¬ 
uscripts differ in several respects from other owner 
portraits. With rare exceptions they are painted not 
at the beginning of the manuscript but at the end, 
close to the colophon; and these sponsors are never 
figured, as was usually the case, presenting the work 
they had commissioned to Christ or the Virgin. Thus 
they are not “donor” portraits, strictly speaking, in 
that the sponsors do not beg divine protection in re¬ 
calling this specific donation, for their whole life and 
that of their offspring is at the service of God who 
grants them his special protection through Christ and 
the Virgin, and this protection is clearly indicated 
whether or not the sponsor kneels in adoration. 

1 Quoted by L. Khatchikian in his paper read at the Sec¬ 
ond International Symposium of Armenian Art (Erevan, 
1978), “The Problems of Fine Arts in Medieval Armenian 
Sermons and Interpreting Literature” from the manuscript 
of Erevan, Mat. 2173, fol. 347. See Collection of Reports, 
IV, 62 and note 3. 

2 Sargis Shnorhali, Interpretation of Six Messages ex Cathedra 

. . . (in Armenian) (Constantinople, 1743), 22-23. 


We have four, and possibly five, portraits of Levon 
III painted at different dates, though not with the def¬ 
inite purpose of representing his physical appear¬ 
ance at given times, as was presumably the case for 
the official portraits. In the Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 
8321, which Catholicos Kostandin presented as a gift 
to his godchild, Levon, a young boy, stands frontally 
protected by two angels who hold their rhipidia above 
his head (Fig. 639). 3 The paint has flaked from the 
face and the features have been redrawn, so that this 
portrait cannot be compared with the one in the Gos¬ 
pels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2660, copied in 1262 on 
the occasion of Levon’s marriage with Keran, the 
daughter of Het’um of Lambron (Fig. 640). The 
composition recalls the numerous Byzantine repre¬ 
sentations of Christ crowning, or blessing, the em¬ 
peror and empress, 4 but in effect this miniature, 
where Levon holds the Gospel book and Keran a 
lighted taper, symbolically recalls the wedding cere¬ 
mony. 

These two miniatures are important documents for 
the study of the costumes worn by the Armenian 
princes and princesses, and of the types of figured 
textiles. The Byzantine ceremonial costumes were 
adopted in Cilicia, as they were in other medieval 
courts, such as the Balkans or Norman Sicily. Levon 
wears the divitission , a tunic with a large, gold shoul¬ 
der piece and a gold band at the hem, and over it a 
chlamys with the tavlion, that is the rectangular piece 
sewn at the height of the chest. In the first of these 
two miniatures the chlamys is made of a plain, red 
material with a jeweled gold band at the hem, but the 
divitission is made of a blue, figured textile. Lions pas¬ 
sant to the right are represented in the successive gold 
roundels; above each lion there is a small gold disk 
with a red section in the upper part. In the second 
portrait Levon’s purple divitission is decorated with 
addorsed lions regardant. These lions, as well as the 
simple geometric designs of the frames of the roun- 

3 See above, p. 54. 

4 1 . Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Man¬ 
uscripts, Byzantina Neerlandica, fasc. 6 (Leiden, 1976), figs. 
7, 11, 46, 66, 70. 
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dels and the foliate motifs between the roundels, are 
a lighter purple. The gold shoulder piece is embroi¬ 
dered with jewels. The chlamys is made of a tan ma¬ 
terial on which the designs stand out in white. These 
consist of beaded roundels framing sirens, seen in 
profile view, and turned to the right or to the left. 
Frontal eagles are lodged between the roundels. 
Gold, jeweled bands frame the mantle and the tavlion. 
Levon’s gold crown, a stemma, is studded with jewels. 

Reran wears a dark blue dress, decorated with sin¬ 
uous gold bands which, meeting at regular intervals, 
delineate pointed ovals. Purple and blue leaf-shaped 
motifs cover these bands and gold, crowned sirens, 
standing frontally, occupy the oval spaces. Keran’s 
red mantle, with a diaper of gold lozenges and dots, 
is attached over the breast by means of a gold brooch. 
A red kerchief covers her head and she is crowned 
with a jeweled stemma like Levon, but while the lat¬ 
ter’s nimbus is merely suggested by a red contour 
line, that of Reran is covered with a linear design. 
The young couple stands on red footstools with gold 
borders. 

These miniatures give us some idea of the sump¬ 
tuous costumes of the Cilician court, referred to in 
passing in contemporary texts but never described. 
Figured silks had always been in great favor among 
the Armenians, from an early period on, as can be 
seen from the portraits of Gagik of Rars, his wife, 
and his daughter in the Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. 2556, or the reliefs of Gagik Ardsruni and other 
figures on the facades of the Church of Aght’amar. 5 
Animals in roundels were frequently figured on tex¬ 
tiles from an early period on, but some of those seen 
in these Cilician portraits, for instance, the sirens, 
represented in front view or in profile as in the min¬ 
iatures, occur less often. The resemblance between 
the addorsed lions regardant and the emblem used on 
the Cilician coins 6 must be considered as accidental, 
for this same motif appears on a number of different 
textiles, for instance, on one attributed to Italy and 
assigned to the thirteenth century. 7 The Byzantine 
official, Alexius Apocaucos, whose portrait is painted 
in the manuscript of Hippocrates in Paris, B. N., gr. 
2144, wears a tunic made of a material also decorated 
with addorsed and regardant lions in roundels. 8 

Various sources mention the rich vestments kept at 
Hromkla or sent as presents to the churches of Ar- 

sDer Nersessian, Armenian Art, fig. 75; idem, Aght’amar. 
Church of the Holy Cross, fig. 7. 

6 P Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia, The Amer¬ 
ican Numismatic Society. Numismatic Notes and Mono¬ 
graphs 147 {New York, 1962), pis. vi-xm. 

7 0 . von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei (Berlin, 
1913), fig. 222. See also figs. 265, 267 for other examples. 

8 Omont, Anciens manuscrits, pi. cxxix. 


menia, but there is very little information about the 
textile industry in Cilicia. According to Ibn Battuta 
fabrics called “dabils” were manufactured at Sis. 9 
Sharaf Rhan Bidlisi relates that “some Armenians es¬ 
tablished themselves at Pazardjik, near Marash, and 
made a village of which all the inhabitants, weavers 
by profession, are infidel Armenians.” 10 Rashid ad- 
Din, writing to his son, asked him to send to Tabriz 
“fifty camlet (suf) weavers from Antakiya (Antioch) 
and Sus (Sis) and Tarsus, not by force and compul¬ 
sion, but by kindness and persuasion, so that they 
may come with carefree minds and voluntarily.” 11 “It 
is very probable,” as Serjeant has remarked, “that the 
Armenians, driven out of their native land. . . brought 
with them many of their local manufactures which 
were so famed in the first centuries of Arab rule.” 12 
Some of these Armenian craftsmen were also estab¬ 
lished in Asia Minor, together with the Turcomans 
and Greeks, and, according to Marco Polo, in the 
chief cities of Ronija, Sebasteia, and Caesarea were 
made “cloth of crimson silk and of other col¬ 
ors and of gold very beautiful and rich in very great 
quality.” 13 

The costly materials used for the royal and princely 
wardrobes were probably imported from abroad. 
Several examples of textiles decorated with lions in 
roundels have already been mentioned above; there 
are also parallels for the more unusual design of Rer¬ 
an’s tunic formed by vertical rows of ogives. It may be 
seen already in the tenth to eleventh century on a 
Buyid compound cloth in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, where the ogives enclose confronted peacocks, 
and addorsed winged sphinxes regardant occupy the 
interspaces. 14 In later centuries this type of ornament 
recurs in textiles of different provenance, and from 

9 The Travels of Ibn Battuta A.D. 1325-1354, trans. with 
revisions and notes from the Arabic text edited by C. De- 
fremery and B. R. Sanguinetti by H. A. R. Gibb (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1958), A.I, p. 104; in the footnote the word dabili is 
suggested to be a corrupt form of Dabil (Dvin), the former 
capital of Armenia. In the French translation published by 
C. Defremery and B. R. Sanguinetti ([Paris, 1893], I, p. 
163), this passage reads “on confectionne chez eux des 
etoffes appelees eddebiziyah.” 

10 R. B. Serjeant, “Material for a History of Islamic Tex¬ 
tiles up to the Mongol Conquest,” Ars 1 slamica 15-16 (1951), 
57 - 

11 Idem, in Ars 1 slamica 11—12 (1946), 144, and D. N. Wil¬ 
ber and M. Minovi, “Notes on the Rab’-i Rashldl,” Bulletin 
of the American Institute of Iranian Art and Archaeology 5 
(1938), III, 251. 

12 Serjeant, “Islamic Textiles” (1951), 57. 

■3 Marco Polo, The Description of the World, ed. A. C. Moule 
and P. Pelliot (London, 1938), I, 95. 

*4 A. Weibel, Two Thousand Years of Textiles. The Figured 
Textiles of Europe and the Near East (New York, 1952), fig. 
102. 
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the late thirteenth century onward frequently on Ital¬ 
ian textiles. 15 

The next dated portrait of Levon and Reran 
adorns Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2563, illustrated in 
1272, where the royal couple and their children are 
represented in the ceremonial robes they wore at the 
time of their coronation (Fig. 641). In this miniature, 
painted ten years after the preceding one, Levon is a 
mature man with full beard, and Reran no longer a 
shy, young maiden. The costumes of the royal couple 
imitate those of the Byzantine court: a divitission dec¬ 
orated with jeweled gold bands, and a crimson man¬ 
tle lined with vair. The coats of the young princes, 
however, with loose, hanging sleeves, continue the 
old Armenian style as seen, for instance, on the tym¬ 
panum of the church of Mren in the seventh cen¬ 
tury. 16 The young princesses wear long red mantles 
over their dress, and long jeweled strings, th e perpen- 
dulia, hang from their stemmas. 

The royal couple and their children are all kneel¬ 
ing, hands raised in prayer toward the heavenly vi¬ 
sion from which rays of light descend on them. 
Christ, in luminous, white raiments, surrounded by a 
large, blue mandorla, blesses with both hands; at his 
sides the Virgin and John the Baptist intercede for 
the royal family, designating them with one hand. 
The miniature is admirably composed: the semicir¬ 
cular curve, delineated by the heads of the kneeling 
group, echoes that of the lower edge of the man¬ 
dorla; the slightly bent attitudes of Mary and John 
the Baptist, while expressing one of respect, contin¬ 
ues at the same time the curved line of the mandorla, 
while the line below the knees, slanting outward, con¬ 
nects these two figures with Levon and Reran. 

Collective portraits, rare in Byzantine art, are not 
unusual in Armenian manuscripts. They occur not 
only in royal manuscripts, like that of Gagik of Rars 
where he is represented with his wife and daughter, 
but also in those of private individuals. In the Gospels 
of Erevan, Mat. 283, dated 1033, the sponsor is rep¬ 
resented with his three brothers. 17 In another Gospel 
book, Erevan, Mat. 10780, a miniature painted at the 
latest in 1088, there are eight persons: the sponsor, 
his wife, their two children, and four young men, 
probably the brothers of the sponsor. 18 

The fourth portrait of Levon III is in the Breviary 
that the king commissioned to Step’annos Vahkatsi, a 
manuscript formerly in the Revorkian Collection in 

*5 Von Falke, Seidenweberei, figs. 213, 272, 305, 312. 

l6 Der Nersessian, Armenian Art, fig. 36. 

Color reproduction in A. Gevorkian, Miniature armen- 
ienne. Portrait (in Armenian, Russian, and French) (Erevan, 
1982), fig. 4. 

,8 Color reproduction in ibid., fig. 3. 


New York and now in London, British Library 
OMPB, Or. 13993. 19 ^e manuscript bears no date, 
due to the loss of the last folio of the colophon, but 
through internal evidence it can be assigned, as we 
shall see, to the years between 1274 and 1276. St. 
Nerses the Gracious, praying, is figured in the fron¬ 
tispiece, before his prayer for the twenty-four hours 
of the day, 20 while the king’s portrait faces Nerses the 
Gracious’ profession of faith of the Holy Trinity. In 
this Breviary, the prayer ends with a special plea for 
the king: “Father, Son and Holy Spirit, Trinity and 
one indivisible Godhead, fortify Levon, Ring of all 
the Armenians, crowned by Christ, together with his 
children, against the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
our God.” 

Levon is represented kneeling in prayer in front of 
an altar covered with a red cloth and on which a gold 
chalice is placed; the cross-nimbed head of a child 
and his leg protrude from this chalice (Fig. 642). An 
attendant, holding the king’s crown, stands behind 
the king, partly beyond the limits of the frame. A 
drapery is flung from the roof of the rectangular 
building on the left to the dome of the ciborium 
raised above the altar. Levon, clad in a red tunic with 
bejeweled bands and loros, as in the Gospels of Queen 
Reran, is bare-headed save for a close fitting, white 
cap. The attendant, clad in a rose tunic and a blue 
mantle, the head also covered by a white cap, must be 
the coronant. We have very little information about 
the duties of this royal officer except that he placed 
the crown on the king’s head at the time of the coro¬ 
nation. In the early period of the Armenian kingdom 
it had been a hereditary office, held by the Bagratids, 
but it had lapsed when the latter ascended the 
throne. This office was revived in Cilicia by Rostan- 
din of Lambron, the father of Ring Het’um, but not 
as a hereditary office. The first appointee was Rostan- 
din, the son of Het’um of Lambron who, later, re¬ 
belled against the king and was killed in 1250. 21 We 
do not know if he had an immediate successor, but in 
the dedicatory inscription of the Gospels of Jerusa¬ 
lem, Arm. Patr. 1956, copied in 1265 for the lady 
Reran, the latter refers to her son Rostandin as being 

19 The manuscript was described by Archbishop Artav¬ 
azd (Surmeyan) before it had entered the Revorkian collec¬ 
tion: “The Breviary of Ring Levon III” (in Armenian), 
Hask 2 (1949—50), 49—57. See also the next article by Cath- 
olicos Garegin (Hovsep’ian), “Step’annos Vahkatsi,” 58—64. 
I owe the photograph of this manuscript to the kindness of 
the late Mr. Revorkian. The manuscript was acquired by 
the British Library in May 1977. See Sotheby and Com¬ 
pany, Catalogue of Important Oriental Manuscripts and Minia¬ 
tures: The Property of the Hagop Kevorkian Fund (London, May 
2, 1977), pp- 84—85, illustrations. 

20 Archbishop Artavazd, “Breviary,” 53, fig. 2. 

21 Alishan, Sissouan, 553—54. 
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the coronant. 22 It is this Kostandin, son of Reran and 
Geoffrey of Sarvandik’ar, who had commissioned the 
Gospels of Erevan, Mat. 2629. In considering the il¬ 
lustrations of this manuscript, I mentioned that Kos¬ 
tandin had retired to the hermitage of Hohnants in 
1278; 23 since in the Breviary he is shown as one still 
in office we can assign this manuscript to the years 
1272-78, that is, after Levon’s accession to the throne 
and before Kostandin’s retirement. I am assuming 
that the coronant represented here is Kostandin of 
Sarvandik’ar, for various reasons. The office seems to 
have lapsed after his retirement, for there is no fur¬ 
ther mention of a person with the title of coronant; 
the scribe Step’annos Vahkatsi had already come to 
Sis in 1274 when he added a short note to the Gospels 
of New York, Pierpont Morgan Library 740. 24 More 
important still is the fact that the king appears to be 
of approximately the same age as in his portrait 
painted in 1272. 

The representation on the altar table, namely the 
nimbed child partly protruding from the chalice, calls 
for a few remarks. In the monumental art of Byzan¬ 
tine and other Orthodox countries, the Christ child 
lying on a paten placed on the altar designated as the 
Amnos or the Melismos is a symbol of the eucharistic 
sacrifice. It is usually represented in the main apse or 
that of the prothesis, accompanied by officiating bish¬ 
ops or the church fathers carrying inscribed scrolls; 
sometimes angels lower their rhipidia over the paten. 
The Armenian miniature, which shows the king 
praying in his private chapel, does not have a liturgi¬ 
cal character, and the profession of faith that this 
composition accompanies is not read during the 
Mass. However, the opening sentence, “with faith do 
I believe in thee, immortal Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit,” recalls the beginning of the prayer re¬ 
cited by the priest when, partaking of the bread and 
wine, he says: “in faith do I believe in the all-holy 
Trinity, in the Father and in the Son and in the Holy 
Spirit.” By depicting the chalice with the Christ child 
the painter may have wished to evoke the most sacred 
moment of the liturgy, but the awkward image indi¬ 
cates that he was using an iconographic theme for¬ 
eign to his own artistic tradition. A similar distorted 
image was mentioned in an earlier chapter. In the 
manuscript of Galata-Istanbul 35 the Lamb of God 
had been represented above the headpiece of the 
Gospel of John and, immediately under it, the head 
of the Christ child in a chalice (Fig. 119). In that in- 

“Catholicos Garegin, “Step’annos Vahkatsi,” 60-61; 
Kostandin is also mentioned as the coronant in the colo¬ 
phon of this manuscript. 

23 See above, p. 103. 

84 See above, p. 102. 


stance I referred to the words of the liturgy, “Christ, 
the spotless Lamb of God, is offered in sacrifice,” the 
two images being one, a literal interpretation, the 
other, its liturgical counterpart. 

We probably have a fifth portrait of King Levon in 
the Lectionary of Het’um II, Erevan, Mat. 979 (Fig. 
645). The first lection in this manuscript is an excerpt 
from Prov. 11:2—11, consequently Solomon, holding 
an open scroll, is figured in bust under the head- 
piece. The foliate ornament, developed in the outer 
margin, encloses six figures, which, at first glance, 
have no connection with the accompanying text. Be¬ 
ginning from the top we see, in succession, the fol¬ 
lowing figures: a gray-haired, bearded man, crowned 
and nimbed, clad in a green tunic and red mantle 
and seated frontally, right hand resting on his knees, 
the left holding a golden globe with a cross above it; 
a young man, also crowned, nimbed, and holding a 
golden globe, clad in a blue tunic and red mantle and 
seated in the same attitude as the older man. The 
next four young men are neither nimbed nor 
crowned: the first, wearing a purple mantle, is kneel¬ 
ing, turned to the right, and holding a crown; the 
second, in a blue tunic and red mantle, stands fron¬ 
tally, holding a chalice; the third, in a red tunic and 
green mantle, is kneeling turned to the left and he 
holds an ewer with both hands; the last one, in a 
green tunic and red mantle, is seated frontally. 25 

In its formal aspects this marginal composition is 
similar to the one painted on fol. 67V, next to Exod. 
1:1-6, and which represented Jacob and his sons. 
The illustrator of the Lectionary has adopted this 
compositional type to represent King Levon and his 
five sons: the eldest, the heir to the throne, being 
crowned like his father. By painting it here next to 
Prov. 1 1:2—11 , which is a praise of righteous men, the 
painter wished to exalt the royal family and also to 
recall that “the integrity of the upright shall guide 
them.” The individual figures are too small to enable 
me to distinguish their features, but it is worth not¬ 
ing, nevertheless, that in this miniature painted in 
1286, the king is a white-haired man. 

Though quite simple, this miniature is a further 
example of a collective portrait devised, this time, by 
a painter working in a milieu where another type of 
genealogical composition, the Tree of Jesse, had 
found great favor. It is interesting to observe that in 
an entirely different area, namely the Balkans and 
particularly Yugoslavia, where the Tree of Jesse had 
been frequently included in the program of church 
decoration, there also developed a type of family-tree 

a sFor a detailed reproduction of this composition, see 
Gevorkian, Miniature armenienne. Portrait, figs. 15—20. 
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portrait. But these paintings of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury are not genealogical portraits, strictly speaking, 
but rather “dynastic” ones, and they are patterned on 
the compositions of the Tree of Jesse, figuring the 
successive generations in ascending order. 26 Het’um 
II, who had commissioned the Lectionary before as¬ 
cending the throne, apparently did not include his 
own separate portrait, wishing rather to honor his fa¬ 
ther as the head of the family. Nor did he ask to be 
represented in the Bible of Erevan, Mat. 180, cop¬ 
ied for him in 1295. His only portrait occurs on the 
silver reliquary of Skevra, where he is represented 
kneeling. 27 

We are in the fortunate position of having, how¬ 
ever, several portraits of Bishop John, the brother of 
King Het’um I. Given his status as a bishop the com¬ 
positional types of these miniatures differ from those 
of the portraits of princes and kings. In the collection 
of Old and New Testament Books, Erevan, Mat. 
4243, copied between the years 1263 and 1266 in a 
monastery near Bardzrberd, John’s portrait, kneeling 
at the feet of John the evangelist, accompanies an ear¬ 
nest plea addressed to his patron saint, begging his 
intercession on the terrible day of the Last Judgment 
(Fig. 305). In Washington, Freer 56.11, dated 1263, 
the dedicatory miniature, placed at the end of the 
manuscript, as seems to have been the custom for 
those commissioned by the members of the royal 
family, shows John exercising his episcopal functions, 
that is, ordaining deacons (Fig. 644). We have exactly 
the same facial type in both manuscripts, a narrow 
oval with a long dark beard, a straight nose, and 
arched eyebrows meeting at the bridge of the nose. 
John wears here his ceremonial robes, a white alb 
( sticherarion) with gold cuffs (maniples), and a gold 
band at the hem; the end of his red stole is seen below 
his red chasuble ( phelonion ); his white omophorion , 
marked with dark crosses, is thrown over the left 
arm. In both miniatures John wears a white miter 
with gold bands. 

In the Ordination scene of Erevan, Mat. 197, 
painted in 1289, a quarter of a century after the pre¬ 
ceding one, John is an old man with a flowing white 
beard, but one can still see that the same person is 
represented; his vestments are richer for being now 
an archbishop, he wears the polystaurion, that is, a red 
phelonion with gold crosses (Fig. 645). 

To these three portraits, authenticated by the colo¬ 
phons of the manuscripts, we can add a fourth, the 
bishop represented on a single leaf in the Feron- 

26 Velmans, Lapeinture murale byzantine, I, 71 and figs. 31— 

3 2 - 

27 Der Nersessian, Armenian Art, fig. 121. 


Stoclet Collection in Brussels (Fig. 646). I shall con¬ 
sider below the iconographic type of this dedicatory 
composition and identify the donors, but there can 
be no doubt that the bishop standing behind the do¬ 
nors is Hohannes (John), brother of the King, for his 
name “(Hohan)nes archbishop” is written in the ded¬ 
icatory inscription of the upper frame. 

Like the other members of the royal family John 
was apparently fond of rich and rare textiles. In the 
miniature of the Feron-Stoclet Collection his chasu¬ 
ble is made of a dark blue material covered with gold 
fleurs-de-lis. These cloths were woven in Sicily, the 
characteristic motif having been imposed by the 
princes of the house of Anjou. 28 Italian merchants 
enjoyed special privileges in Cilicia, ever since the be¬ 
ginning of the thirteenth century, and this costly ma¬ 
terial may have been imported by one of them. The 
material of Archbishop John’s alb in the miniature of 
Erevan, Mat. 197 came from an entirely different re¬ 
gion. A gold dragon, standing upright with gaping 
jaws, is woven on white ground; the gold has flaked 
from the greater part of the foliate ornament around 
the dragon. In several manuscripts of the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, in particular the Lectionary 
of Het’um II, Chinese motifs appear in the ornamen¬ 
tal decoration. 29 In the present instance I believe that 
we do not have an imitation of Chinese ornament, but 
an actual textile like the Italian material of the cha¬ 
suble in the previous examples. A Chinese silk might 
have been brought by one of John’s brothers, Con¬ 
stable Smbat or King Het’um, both of whom had vis¬ 
ited the Mongol court, or it may have been an im¬ 
ported silk that Bishop John could have used for 
his alb. 

We see a different type of donor portrait on the 
Feron-Stoclet leaf, already mentioned, and in the 
Gospels of Prince Vasak at Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 
2568 (Figs. 646, 647). In the former a bishop, whom 
we have identified as John, brother of the king, intro¬ 
duces the kneeling donor and his two sons to the Vir¬ 
gin enthroned with the Christ child, who spreads her 
mantle around them. In the partly effaced inscription 
on the lower band of the frame one can read “Oshin, 
and ... in with him and Het’um.” There were two 
princes named Oshin during this period: Oshin the 
bailiff, an older brother of Vasak, but he had three 
sons, and not two, named respectively Oshin, like his 
father, and Grigor and Het’um; and Oshin the mar¬ 
shal, the sponsor of New York, Pierpont Morgan Li¬ 
brary 740, whose two sons were named Kostandin 

28 M. Beaulieu, “Les ornements liturgiques a Notre- 
Dame de Paris aux XIVe et XVe siecles,” BullMon 125 
(1967), 267-69. 

2 9 See above, pp. 124-25. 
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and Het’um; the ending of the first of these two 
names, “in,” and the number of letters fit in with the 
effaced ones in the Feron-Stoclet leaf. There is thus 
good reason for identifying the three kneeling fig¬ 
ures with Marshal Oshin, the sponsor of the Pierpont 
Morgan Gospels, and his sons and for suggesting that 
this miniature originally belonged to this manuscript. 
The date, 1274, agrees with Bishop John’s appear¬ 
ance and his presence can be explained by the family 
ties, for the two men were first cousins, Oshin’s aunt, 
Alice, having married Kostandin, the father of 
Bishop John. 

The identification of the kneeling figure and the 
connection of this miniature with New York, Pierpont 
Morgan Library 740 is important for reasons that go 
beyond the limits of Cilician miniature painting, for 
this composition represents a variant of the Western 
medieval theme of the Virgin of Mercy, of which the 
earliest example known hitherto had been the small 
panel by Duccio at the Pinacoteca of Siena, usually 
dated ca. 1280, where three Franciscan monks are 
kneeling before the Virgin who spreads her mantle 
around them. This priority, confirmed by Christa 
Belting-Ihm in her study of this theme, “Sub matris 
tutela ,” 30 does not mean of course that the theme orig¬ 
inated in Cilicia, but that through the hazards of con¬ 
servation the Armenian miniature happens to be the 
oldest extant example of this specific, asymmetrical 
variant of the Virgin of Mercy. 31 The early introduc¬ 
tion of this theme into Cilicia can easily be explained 
by the presence of Franciscan and Dominican mis¬ 
sions in Cilicia, as well as by the fact that Armenian 
religious houses were founded in various Italian cit¬ 
ies. Through one or the other of these establish¬ 
ments, or even through an import, like the Italian silk 
of John’s chasuble in this miniature, the model may 
have come to Cilicia. 

The donor’s portrait of Vasak’s Gospels, Jerusalem, 
Arm. Patr. 2568, is a variant of this same theme (Fig. 
647). Here the Virgin, standing behind Vasak and his 
two sons, acts both as a protector and as an interces¬ 
sor, for with the right hand she spreads her mantle 
around the sponsor and his sons while, turned 
slightly toward the enthroned Christ, and left hand 
raised, she intercedes in their favor. This intercession 
is specified in the accompanying inscription: “Baron 
Vasak, brother to the King of the Armenians, the 
owner of the Gospels, and his sons, granted by God, 
Kostandin and Het’um, may Christ God receive them 
among His beloved through the request of His holy 

3 °C. Belting-Ihm, “ Sub matris tutela ” (Heidelberg, 1976) 
68-69. 

s 1 Der Nersessian, “Vierge de Misericorde,” 591 and pas¬ 
sim. 


mother. Remember also in Christ the corrector of 
this, Bishop John, his brother, and our relatives.” 

We have a different type of portrait again in the 
frontispiece of the Assizes of Antioch, copied and il¬ 
lustrated in 1331, at Sis, by Sargis Pidsak for King 
Levon IV (Venice, Mekhitharist Library 107). As seen 
in a previous chapter, these Assizes were translated 
from the French by Constable Smbat, the brother of 
Het’um I, for use in the law courts of Cilicia where 
many usages of the feudal West had been adopted. 
The original French text is lost, thus this medieval 
code is known only through this partial Armenian 
version. In his introduction Smbat explains that after 
completing his translation he sent it to the Court of 
Antioch for comparison with the original, and the 
Court confirmed in writing that it agreed word for 
word with the original. 32 

Like the portrait of Levon III in the Breviary, that 
of Levon IV is placed at the beginning of the manu¬ 
script, for in both instances the miniatures are related 
to the text and are not merely dedicatory composi¬ 
tions (Fig. 648). Levon IV is represented here as a 
judge, seated in Oriental fashion on a low throne, 
right hand raised in the gesture of speech. He is 
crowned and wears a tunic made of a costly material 
woven with a design of white leaves on blue ground, 
and a red mantle, thrown back from the shoulders 
but its ends brought forward over the knees. In front 
of him stands a high dignitary, judging from the or¬ 
nate rose mantle thrown over his blue tunic, a cos¬ 
tume similar to the one worn by Kostandin the coron- 
ant. He has raised the right hand in the gesture of 
speech and he lays the left one on the head of a 
youth, kneeling in front of him. The latter seems to 
be pleading, right hand raised toward the king, while 
with the left he points to two bearded men seated on 
a green cushion. The man in the background has 
passed his right arm around his companion in a pro¬ 
tective gesture. The inscription reads: “Levon, King. 
Just Judgment.” These last words and the blessing 
Hand of God recall what is said in the Assizes : “For 
one should know that God has established the court 
for the purpose of a true and just judgment.” 33 

The royal court (regalis curia), presided over by the 
king, judged the criminal affairs and the contesta¬ 
tions among the barons, or the barons and the liege¬ 
men, in matters relating to the feudal rights. This 
miniature obviously does not represent a particular 
case but is a general image of a feudal controversy, 
rather than, probably, of a criminal case. In other 

3 2 (L. Alishan), Assises d'Antioche. Reproduites en Frangais et 
publiees au sixieme centenaire de la mort de Sempad le Connetable 
leur ancien traducteur armenien (Venice, 1876), H- 

33 Ibid., 28. 
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manuscripts illustrated by Sargis Pidsak where some 
of the secondary figures are dressed in the contem¬ 
porary Cilician costume, for instance, in Venice, Mek- 
hitharist Library 16, the more humble figures wear a 
simple tunic of two different colors, like that of the 
kneeling youth in this miniature, while a tunic with 
short sleeves and ornate bands, like the one worn by 
the first seated man, is reserved for the more impor¬ 
tant persons. 34 We are not well informed about the 
composition of the royal law court, but it seems prob¬ 
able that its principal member was the chancellor, the 
highest official of the realm. In the present instance 
we can identify the standing figure, attired in a rich, 
brocaded rose mantle, as being Chancellor Hanes (or 
Hohannes = John) whose name is preserved in two 
documents: the chrysobull granting privileges to the 
Sicilian merchants issued in 1331 ... “when Hanes 
Iritsants was the chancellor,” and another granting 
new privileges to the Venetians, issued in 1333 “sub 
canceleratu honorabilis viri domini Joannis.” 35 My 
identification is based on the close resemblance be¬ 
tween the figure standing in front of the king and the 
portrait of the man kneeling in front of the Virgin 
and Child in the Psalter of London, British Library, 
Or. 13804, accompanied by the inscription: “Mother 
of God, baron Hanes, the chancellor, relies in thee” 
(Fig. 649). 36 Both face and costume are identical in 
the two miniatures and there can be no question, in 
my mind, that Sargis Pidsak portrayed the same per¬ 
son in these two miniatures. 

In all the manuscripts considered above, save one, 
the portraits of the kings and members of the royal 
family, painted at the beginning or at the end of man¬ 
uscripts, are distinct from the text itself, as was also 
the case of older codices for the portraits of other 
donors. Only the miniature of the Lectionary, which 
we interpreted as being the portrait of Levon III and 
his sons, was on the incipit page of the manuscript, 
but, painted in the margin, it still remained distinct 
from the text itself and from its illustrations. With the 
Gospels of Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1973 we see a dif¬ 
ferent type. In this manuscript, copied in 1346 by 
Nerses as a present for Queen Mariun, the queen is 
kneeling in prayer next to the Cross in the scene of 
the Deposition (Fig. 650). A similar representation 

34 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens , 160-61. 

35 V. Langlois, Le Tresor des Charles d’Armenie ou Cartulaire 
de la Chancellerie royale des Roupeniens (Venice, 1863), 190 
and 194. 

36 H. Habeschian, “Ein im Auftrage des Konigs Leo III. 
abgeschriebenes Psalterium 1283,” (in Armenian with Ger¬ 
man title), Materialien zur armenischen Palaographie (Vienna, 
1922), I, 5. 


existed earlier in Erevan, Mat. 7651 where, in the 
scene of the Crucifixion, a man knelt at the foot of 
the cross, hands raised in prayer (Fig. 468). But this 
figure, drawn on a smaller scale than the others, and 
unaccompanied by an identifying inscription, did not 
form part of the composition as does Queen Mariun 
in the present instance. In view of his simple attire I 
am inclined to think that this man represents the 
painter and not the sponsor. The painters have 
painted their own portraits in several manuscripts 
copied in Armenia during the early fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, as Sargis Pidsak will do slightly later in Cilicia. 
Among these earlier or contemporary examples of 
Armenia proper the most interesting are those of the 
deacon T’oros in the Gospels he illustrated in 1311, 
for in the scene of the Dormition, he seems to be one 
of the participants: dressed as a deacon, he stands 
in the foreground holding the censer and the in¬ 
cense box. 37 

The same method was adopted by Sargis Pidsak, 
for the queen, kneeling at the side of the cross, is as 
important a figure as the Virgin, and is clearly iden¬ 
tified by the inscription: “Mariun, queen of the Ar¬ 
menians.” As already seen, Queen Mariun’s daughter. 
Princess Femi, is represented in two other miniatures 
of this manuscript where she appears as a participant 
in the action, although in a minor role (Figs. 598- 
599). 38 Queen Mariun’s costume differs slighdy from 
that of Queen Reran in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2563 
(Fig. 641). Her mantle is not fur-lined and the em¬ 
broidered bands of her tunic are less ornate; the light 
veil that covered the hair can be seen more clearly 
here for it is white, while in Keran’s portrait it was 
made of a transparent, light brown material that 
could barely be distinguished from the hair. The real 
difference resides however in the shape of the crown, 
which in Mariun’s portrait is identical with that of the 
king, as seen for instance in the portrait of Levon IV 
(Fig. 648). The costume of the young princess, 
though similar to those of Keran’s daughters, is again 
simpler as regards the material of the dress as well as 
through the omission of the gold, jeweled pendants 
(perpendulia) attached to the stemma. These relatively 
simpler costumes reflect the situation of Cilicia dur¬ 
ing this period, impoverished by the wars, the inva¬ 
sions, and by the internal dissensions and fratricidal 
wars. 

The portraits of the sponsors who were members 
of the clergy are fairly simple. Bishops or priests are 

37 See F. Macler, Documents d’art armeniens, De arte illus- 
trandi. Collections diverses (Paris, 1924), pi. Cl, fig. 256. Der 
Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library, 31-32. 

38 See above, p. 146. 
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usually represented kneeling before Christ en¬ 
throned as in Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 1950 (Fig. 651); 
before one of the evangelists; or, occasionally, before 
one of the other authors of the New Testament, for 
instance St. Paul as in the Bible of Jerusalem, Arm. 
Patr. ig30. 39 This humble position has not been used 
for Catholicos Hakob II who, in the Bible of Erevan, 
Mat. 2627, is seated frontally in a separate compart¬ 
ment, under the portrait of Matthew (Fig. 652). This 
miniature is an important document for the study of 
the liturgical costume, for the only contemporary 
representation of a Cilician catholicos was that of the 
seal of a catholicos Kostandin, either Kostandin I or 
Kostandin II, opinions differ as to the specific iden¬ 
tification. 40 The miniature gives a far clearer image. 
Hakob II is represented here not with the miter, 
worn on ceremonial occasions, but with the white 
cowl ( knkugh ) which, according to written sources, 
had replaced the veil at the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century, and perhaps even at the end of the 
twelfth. 41 It has a beaded border and the cross is also 
beaded. The design of the polystaurion is slightly dif¬ 
ferent from that of Archbishop John in Erevan, Mat. 
197 (Fig. 645) for each cross is in a rectangular frame. 

The second point of interest in the miniatures of 
this page resides in the image of Sargis Pidsak. He is 
seated next to the catholicos, painting the latter's por¬ 
trait on the vellum sheet attached to the drawing 
board resting on his knees; one should note the in¬ 
tense expression of his face as he looks up at his 
model. Portraits of scribes or painters, so rare in Byz¬ 
antine manuscripts, 42 occur frequently in Armenian 
ones. This is in keeping with the Armenian usage of 
mentioning the scribes and painters in the colophon 
in order that their names might be recalled and pray¬ 
ers said for them by all present and future readers. 
Their portraits were thus an additional means of per¬ 
petuating their memory. Some of these have already 
been mentioned, introduced occasionally into the 
Gospel scenes. The miniature of Erevan, Mat. 2627 is 
thus of particular interest in that it shows both the 
painter and the person whose portrait is being 
painted. 

We have a parallel, though a slightly less clear im¬ 
age, in a manuscript illustrated in Armenia proper at 

39 Bogharian, Grand Catalogue (1978), VI, 436-39, figs. 
49 - 50 - 

4 °Alishan, Sissouan, 527. 

41 V. Hatsuni, History of Ancient Armenian Costume (Venice, 
1924), 400-402. 

42 Buchthal, “An Illuminated Byzantine Gospel Book,” 
pp. 1—2 and notes 5—6. See also Spatharakis, The Portrait, 
11 - 
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the monastery of Gladzor by the painter T’oros of 
Taron. In the Bible of Erevan, Mat. 206, copied in 
1318 for the abbot of the monastery and the head of 
the monastic school, Esayi Ntchetsi, the latter is rep¬ 
resented seated next to the Canon table, and on the 
opposite page, in a corresponding position, we see a 
young man, seated with pen (or brush) poised on a 
large sheet of vellum. These miniatures are less clear 
because the young man is not identified and he turns 
his back to Esayi Ntchetsi, but it is worth mentioning 
as another, independent attempt on the part of the 
illustrator to represent not only his patron, but pos¬ 
sibly his own portrait as well. 43 

Sargis Pidsak was anxious not to leave any doubts 
in the minds of his contemporaries or of future read¬ 
ers about the identification of his own portraits and 
he has carefully signed them each time, as the deacon 
T’oros had done before him and T’oros of Taron in 
one instance. 44 The first portrait of Sargis Pidsak 
known to date is the one in Venice, Mekhitharist Li¬ 
brary 16 of 1331, where he is shown kneeling in 
prayer in front of St. Luke (Fig. 653). In my study of 
this manuscript, written more than forty years ago, I 
had hesitated in the identification of this kneeling fig¬ 
ure and of the one kneeling before St. Matthew, since 
both sponsor and scribe are named Sargis. My hesi¬ 
tations were partly due to the fact that the man kneel¬ 
ing before Luke is nimbed. 45 I still think it strange 
that Sargis Pidsak should have represented himself 
with a nimbus, but I no longer hesitate in the identi¬ 
fication for the Sargis of the first portrait is an abegha , 
which means a celibate priest, and we know that Sar¬ 
gis Pidsak was a k’ahana , that is, a married priest. 

We have two other self-portraits of Sargis Pidsak: 
one in the Bible of Erevan, Mat. 2627, dated 1338, 
where, as already mentioned, he is represented in the 
process of painting the portrait of Catholicos Hakob; 
another in Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 614, illus¬ 
trated in 1342 (Fig. 654). In both miniatures Sargis, 
who is now a white-haired man, wears the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal calotte over a blue veil, the ends of which partly 
cover the neck. This type of headdress is not men¬ 
tioned in the studies of the Armenian liturgical cos¬ 
tume and I do not recall another example. In the 
Bible of Erevan, Mat. 2627, Sargis bears the title of 
“erets,” a term meaning “elder” and occasionally used 
for elderly, honored priests. This honored position is 
also expressed in the composition of Dublin, Chester 

43 Color reproduction in Gevorkian, Miniature armen- 
ienne. Portrait, figs. 25—26. 

44 Der Nersessian, Chester Beatty Library , 31; idem, Man- 
uscrits armeniens, 138 and fig. 119. 

45 Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens, 159. 
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Beatty Library 614, where Sargis is represented in 
the frontispiece, blessed by Christ at the same time as 
Tiratsu, the sponsor, who presents the manuscript he 
has commissioned. The inscription, written in uncial 


letters on the frame, reads: “Lord Jesus Christ, I, Tir¬ 
atsu, offer Thee Thine own” (on the left): “My God, 
Thy servant Sargis trusts in Thee, Amen” (on the 
right). 
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Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate 2563, 
Gospels, a.d. 1272, Marginal Miniatures 


In the Gospel of Matthew. Fols.: 23V, John the Baptist 
(3:4); 38, Healing of Peter’s Mother-in-law (8:15, Fig. 
442); 48, John the Baptist (11:18); 52, Dove (12:32); 
55, Isaiah (13:14); 58, Sun (13:43); 62V, Isaiah (15:7- 
8); 64, Christ and Woman from Canaan (15:22-28, 
Fig. 440); 65V, Segment of sky (16:1-3); 68 , Christ in 
mandorla (16:27-28); 71V, Fish (17:26); 74V, Servant 
of the King (18:27-28); 76, Little children (19:13); 
78, Laborer (20:2); 7 gv, Mother of Zebedee’s children 
(20:20); 81, Prophet (21:4-5); 8iv, Boy carrying 
palm branch (21:8); 92, Temple (24:1); 94, Cross 
(24:30); g6v, Ten Virgins (25:8-9); 104, Betrayal 
(26:49, Fig. 438); 106, Servant woman (26:71); 107V, 
Jeremiah (27:9); 110, Robber on cross (27:44); 113, 
Bowl with money (28:12). 

In the Gospel of Mark. Fols.: 117, Dove (1:10); 128V, 
Personification of the wind (4:39); 136, Christ bless¬ 
ing the bread and fish (6:41, Fig. 437); 145V, Lunatic 
(9:17); 147V, Bowl of water (9:41); 149V, Christ and 
children (10:16); 151V, James and John (10:35); x 54 v » 
Cleansing of the temple (1 1:15); 156V, Wounded ser¬ 
vant (12:4); 158V, Moses (12:26); 162V, Sun and 
moon (13:24); 168, Christ praying (14:35); 169, 
Christ arrested (14:46); 169V, Young man fleeing 
(14:51); 171-171V, Peter’s denial (14:71-72); 173, Si¬ 
mon of Cyrene carrying the cross (15:21); 173V, 
Bottles of wine (15:23). 

In the Gospel of Luke. Fols.: 182, Angel appearing to 
Zacharias (1:11); 183, Zacharias struck speechless 
(1:22); i86v, Circumcision of John the Baptist (1:59; 
Fig. 441); 194, Tree and axe (3:9); 194V, John the 


Baptist (3:14); 195, Dove (3:22); 197, Temptation 
(4:8); 199, Demoniac (4:33); 20.1, Peter kneeling be¬ 
fore Christ (5:8); 206, Old man crying (6:21); 211, 
Prophet (7:27); 213V, Sower (8:5); 216, Christ, de¬ 
mons, and swine (8:30-32), 217, Jairus (8:41); 217V, 
Christ and woman with an issue of blood (8:44-45); 
218, Herod (9:7); 222V, Demoniac (9:42); 225V, 
Chorazin and Bethsaida (10:13); 227V, Traveler rid¬ 
ing (10:34); 229, Fish, serpent, scorpion (11:11-12); 
230V, Demon (11:24); 232V, Sarcophagus (11:48); 
243, Bread in bowl (14:12); 245V, Lost sheep (15:4); 
246V, Prodigal son guarding the swine (15:15-16); 
247, Prodigal son welcomed by his brother (15:20); 
249, Silver and gold coins, inscription, King Levon 
(16:13); 250, Lazarus, rich man, and Abraham 
(16:20-24); 252, Healed leper (17:15); 255, Publican 
(18:13); 258, Zacchaeus in a tree (19:5); 259, Piles of 
ten and five coins tied in napkin (19:17-20); 261, Je¬ 
rusalem (19:41); 265, Dead risen (20:37); 266, Wid¬ 
ow’s mite (21:2-4); 270, Man with pitcher of water 
(22:10); 272, Swords (22:38); 273, Peter cuts off the 
steward’s ear (22:50); 274, Cock (22:60); 276, Christ 
in a white mantle (23:11); 277, Pilate (?) (23:24); 278, 
Seamless garment (23:24); 282, Building (24:28). 

In the Gospel of John. Fols.: 297V, Woman from Sa¬ 
maria (4:5-8, Fig. 439); 299, Dove (4:24); 299V, 
Water jug (4:28); 303, Paralytic carrying his bed 
(5:11); 308V, Men in a boat (6:24); 323V, Man born 
blind (9:11); 325 Jews (9 : 27); 357> Caiaphas (18:14); 
357 v , Peter’s denial (18:17-18); 358V, Cock (18:27); 
360, Christ crowned with thorns (19:5); Pilate 

(19:13)- 
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Erevan, Matenadaran 979, Lectionary, a.d. 1286, Marginal Miniatures 


Fol. 8 

Jan. 2, Sylvester, pope 

Fol. 14V 

Isaiah (7:10-17) 

Fol. 15 

Miriam (Exod. 15:1-21) 

Fol. 16 

Micah (5:2-7) (Fig. 497) 

Fol. i6v 

Solomon (Prov. 1: i-g) 

Fol. 28V 

Basil of Caesarea; his prayer for 
the Blessing of the Waters 

Fol. 33V 

Stephen, protomartyr (Acts 6:8 ff) 

Fol. 36 

Stoning of Stephen (Acts 7:54-59) 

Fol. 40 

Visitation (Luke 1:39-40) 

Fol. 40V 

John the Baptist, initial (John 1:29) 

Fol. 42V 

Joseph and Mary come to be 
enrolled (Luke 2:1—5) 

Fol. 43 

Annunciation to the Shepherds 
(Luke 2:8-14) 

Fol. 44 

John the Baptist showing the tree 
(Luke 3:9) 

Fols. 44V-45 

Ancestors of Christ (Luke 3:23—37) 

Fols. 45-45V 

Temptation (Luke 4:1-13) 

Fol. 46 

Jan. 9, Polyeuctus (Prov. 8:9-11) 

Fol. 46V 

Jan. 10, Peter, martyr (or Absalom) 
(Isa. 42:5-9) 

Fol. 47 

Jan. 15, John the poor (Isa. 57:15- 

19) 

Fol. 48 

Jan. 16, Philip and Eugenia (Prov. 
1:20-23) 

Fol. 48V 

Jan. 17, Anthony, hermit (Zech. 
8:2-3) 

Fol. 49 

Jan. 18, Athanasius and Cyril of 
Alexandria (Isa. 61:3-6) 

Fol. 50 

Jan. 19, Theopontus, bishop (Jer. 
15 :1 9-2!) 

Fol. 50V 

Jan. 20, Theodosius, emperor 
(Prov. 16:9-17) 

Fol. 51 v 

Jan. 21, Timothy, disciple (Prov. 
22:17-21) 

Fol. 52V 

Jan. 25, Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Hos. 10:12) 

Fol. 53V 

Jan. 28, Ephraem the Syrian (Wisd. 
8:7-12) 

Fol. 54V 

Jan. 30, Sargis (Isa. 41:1-13) 

Fol. 55 

Feb. 1, Triphon (Hos. 14:9-10) 

Fol. 57 

Feb. 10, Thaddeus, apostle (Wisd. 

1:1-7) 

Fol. 60 

Feb. 15, Onesimus and Archippus 
(Isa. 14:3-7) 


Fol. 6iv 

Feb. 16, Marutha (Zech. 6:9-15) 

Fol. 62 

July 1 (Margats 25), Council of 
Constantinople (Ezek. 44:23-24) 

Fol. 63V 

Sunday before Lent, Christ and 
Peter (Matt. 6:22) 

Fol. 67 

First week of Lent, Isaiah (1:1-16) 

Fol. 67V 

First week of Lent, Jacob and his 
sons (Exod. 1:1-4) 

Fol. 69V 

First Friday, Moses before God 
(Deut. 6:4—7:10) 

Fol. 72 

First Saturday, Theodore 
Stratelates (Isa. 66:5) 

Fol. 73 

Second Sunday, Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes (Luke 5:1-11) 

Fol. 76V 

Second Monday, Eli, Elkanah and 
Hannah (1 Kings 1:1-13) 

Fol. 79 

Second Tuesday, Eli and Hannah (i 
Kings 1:23—2:26) 

Fol. 8 iv 

Second Wednesday, Moses kills the 
Egyptian (Exod. 2:11-22) 

Fol. 83 

Second Thursday, Battle between 
Israel and the Philistines (1 Kings 
3:21-4:18) 

Fol. 85 

Second Thursday, Jeremiah (2:31— 
3:16) 

Fol. 86 

Second Friday, Moses (Deut. 7:11- 
8:1) 

Fol. 87 

Second Friday, Job (9:1-10:2) 

Fol. 88 

Second Saturday (March 18), Cyril 
of Jerusalem (2 Tim. 4:1—8) 

Fol. 94V 

Third Wednesday, Moses before 
the Burning Bush (Exod. 2:23— 

3:15) 

Fol. 95V 

Third Wednesday, Joel (2:21-32) 

Fol. 97 

Third Friday, Moses exhorting the 
people (Deut. 8:11—9:10) 

Fol. 99 

Third Saturday (March 29), John 
of Jerusalem (2 Tim. 4:1-8) 

Fol. 103 

Fourth Sunday, Rich man and 
Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31) 

Fol. 103V 

Fourth Sunday, Jeremiah (32:19- 
44) 

Fol. 105 

Fourth Sunday, Job (38:1) 

Fol. io6v 

Fourth Wednesday, Moses before 
God (Exod. 3:16-22) 
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Fol. 107V 

Fourth Wednesday, Paul (1 Cor. 
8:5-9 ;2 3) 

Fol. io8v 

Fourth Friday, Moses receiving the 
Law (Deut. 9:11-24) 

Fol. 109 

Fourth Friday, Job (16:1-17:16) 

Fol. 1 iov 

Fourth Saturday, Forty martyrs of 
Sebasteia (Wisd. 3:1—8) 

Fol. 11 iv 

Fifth Sunday, Christ teaching, 

Mark (Mark 13:1-36) 

Fol. 115V 

Fifth Sunday, Luke (17:20-18:14) 

Fol. 116 

Fifth Sunday, Paul (Heb. 1:1—2:1) 

Fol. 1 i6v 

Prophecy of Isaiah to Ahaz (Isa. 
7:10-16) 

Fol. 117V 

Fifth Wednesday, Moses’ rod 
turned into a serpent (Exod. 4:1— 
21) 

Fifth Wednesday, Joel (3:9-22) 

Fol. 1 i8v 

Fol. 119 

Fifth Wednesday, Isaiah (53:1- 

54:5) 

Fol. 120V 

Fifth Friday, Moses receiving the 
Law (Deut. 10:1-15) 

Fol. 122V 

Fifth Saturday, Gregory the 
Illuminator (Wisd. 5:1—8) 

Fol. 129 

Sixth Week, Vision of Daniel (7:2- 
27) (Fig- 495 ) 

Fol. 130V 

Sixth Week, Paul (1 Cor. 12:8-27) 

Fol. 131 

Sixth Wednesday, God speaks to 
Moses (Exod. 4:21-5:3) 

Fol. 140 

Two men (John 12:12—23) 

Fol. 140V 

Monday, Christ curses the fig tree 
(Matt. 21: 19-46) 

Fol. 156 

Wednesday, Destruction of Sodom 
(Gen. 19:13-25) (Fig. 492) 

Fol. 156V 

Lot’s wife turned into a pillar of salt 
(Gen. 19:26) 

Fol. 157 

Judas receives thirty pieces of silver 
(Matt. 26:14—15) 

Fol. 157V 

Thursday, Christ (John 12:27-40) 

Fol. 158V 

May 29, First Council of Nicaea 
(Ezek. 3:16-20) 

Fol. i6ov 

Paul, initial (1 Cor. 11:23—32) 

Fol. 162 

Ephraem the Syrian and Gregory 
the Martyrophile (Canon for the 
Washing of the Feet composed by 
Ephraem and translated by 

Gregory) 

Fol. 164 

Peter, initial (1 Pet. 3:17-22) 

Fol. 169 V 

John (13:21-18:1) 

Fol. 176 

Christ at Gethsemane (Mark 

14:32-33) 

Fol. 177V 

Christ speaking to the apostles 
(Matt. 26:31-55) 

Fol. 183V 

Amos (8:9-12) 

Fol. 185 

Christ before Pilate; Judas returns 
the thirty pieces of silver (Matt. 
27:1-10) 

> 

00 

i 

Pilate washes his hands (Matt. 
27:10-24) 


Fol. 186 

Christ mocked; Christ on the way 
to Calvary (Matt. 27:25-40) 

Fol. 189 

A man preparing to slaughter a 
lamb (Jer. 11:18-20) 

Fol. 190 

Christ before the high priest and 
scribes (Luke 23:8-10) 

Fol. 194V 

Holy Saturday, the Jews seal the 
sepulcher (Matt. 27:62-66) (Fig. 

483) 

Fol. 200 

Jonah cast into the sea (1:1-2:2) 
(Fig. 485) 

Fol. 200V 

Jonah rejected by the whale (2:10- 
3:6) (Fig. 486) 

Fols. 201-201V 

Jonah under the gourd (4:6-10) 
(Figs. 487-88) 

Fol. 203 

Man in temple; Magi (Isa. 60:1-3) 

Fol. 203V 

Assembly of people; camels and 
flocks (Isa. 60:3-9) 

Fol. 204V 

Ascension of Elijah (2 Kings 2:1— 
22) 

Fol. 2o6v 

Ezekiel’s vision of the resurrection 
of the dry bones (Ezek. 37:1-12) 
(Fig. 496) 

Fol. 207 

Golden image of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. 3:1-7) (Fig. 490) 

Fol. 209 

Two kings and three monks (Dan. 
3:35-42) 

Fol. 212 

Easter Sunday, Evangelists, 
resurrection scenes (Matt. 28:11- 
20; John 19:38-40) (Fig. 484) 

Fol. 213 

Luke (?), initial (Acts 1:1-14) 

Fol. 229 

New Sunday, Moses before the 
Burning Bush (Acts 7:30-34) (Fig. 

493) 

Fol. 254V 

A man killing himself (Acts 16:25— 
27) 

Fol. 257 

Paul preaches at Thessalonica (Acts 
17:1-4) 

Fol. 261 

Paul preaches at Corinth (Acts 
18:1-4) 

Fol. 263V 

Paul baptizes a man at Ephesus 
(Acts 19:1-5) 

Fol. 266V 

Paul departs to Macedonia (Acts 
20:1) 

Fol. 272V 

The Jews of Asia stir up the people 
against Paul (Acts 21:27-31) 

Fol. 274 

Paul speaks of his journey to 
Damascus (Acts 22:6-15) 

Fol. 290 

Paul at the island of Melita (Acts 
28:1-4) 

Fol. 294 

Solomon (Wisd. 3:3-13) 

Fol. 294V 

Christ’s feet are anointed (Luke 
7:36-5°) 

Fol. 296 

Isaiah (51:22-52:3) 

Fol. 298 

Solomon (Prov. 3:9-18) 

Fol. 299 

Jeremiah (30:7—10) 

Fol. 300V 

Jeremiah (1:1—10) 

Fol. 30iv 

Job (6:2-4) 
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F°l. 303 

Isaiah (6:1-10) 

Fol. 369V 

Sept. 14, Feast of the Exaltation of 

Fol. 304 

Malachi (2:5-7) 


the Cross, cross (Wisd. 14:1-7) 

Fol. 304V 

Solomon (Wisd. 8:7-10) 

Fol. 370V 

Moses raising the serpent (John 

Fol. 305 

Feast of the Apparition of the 


3:13-21) (Fig. 494) 


Cross; cross (Gal. 6:14—18) 

Fol. 408 

Nov. 14, Philip, apostle (Isa. 51: 

Fol. 307V 

May 22, Constantine and Helena 


4—6) 


(Wisd. 6:1—10) 

Fol. 418V 

Dec. 6, Nicholas (Wisd. 7:21-28) 

Fol. 323 

Fol. 368V 

June 8, Theodore Stratelates 
piercing a dragon (Prov. 30:2-4) 

Sept. 13, Dedication of the holy 
places, temple (Isa. 51:22-52:3) 

Fol. 419V 

Dec. 10, Menas, Hermogenes and 
Graphos (Isa. 49:7—9) 
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Erevan, Matenadaran 7651, Gospels of the Thirteenth Century 

and a.d. 1320 


The relation between Erevan, Mat. 7651 and the 
Byzantine Gospels of the Laurentian Library in Flor¬ 
ence, Plut. VI. 23, required a longer discussion than 
was possible in Chapter IV, which was devoted to the 
art of the late thirteenth century in general, and I 
shall consider it here. The text of Erevan, Mat. 7651, 
exceptionally written in a single column, as it is in the 
Greek manuscript, instead of the usual two columns 
of Armenian manuscripts, is entirely by the hand of 
the scribe Avetis, who has inserted a brief note on fol. 
130V, at the end of the Gospel of Mark. The colo¬ 
phon added in 1320 records that the illustrations 
were completed then by Sargis Pidsak who filled 
in the empty spaces the scribes had left for the 
miniatures but which, for some unknown reason, 
had not been painted. Sargis Pidsak also painted in 
full color the miniatures, which had been merely 
sketched, 1 and he slightly retouched several other 
miniatures. 

In his study of the illustrations of Erevan, Mat. 
7651, R. Drampian distinguished eight different 
hands: the master of the atelier whom he identified 
with T’oros Roslin; the master’s assistant; four other 
painters whom he called the “masters of the small 
miniatures”; and finally Sargis Pidsak and his assist¬ 
ant. 2 The first six painters worked in the thirteenth 
century, the last two in 1320. I agree with Drampian’s 
analysis and attributions with, however, two reserva¬ 
tions. First, the master of the atelier was not Roslin 
but a painter of the late thirteenth century; 3 second, 
the miniatures assigned to Sargis Pidsak’s assistant 
were executed in the thirteenth century by the master 
of the atelier or by his assistant, but they were com¬ 
pletely repainted or retouched by Pidsak. There were 
therefore seven painters and not eight. 

By grouping the miniatures according to their 
style, one can see that the work was distributed 
among the painters by quires as follows: 


1 Khatchikian, Colophons of the XIVth Century, 162—63. 

*R. Drampian, “Iz istorii armianskoi miniatiuri XIII- 
XIV vv.,” Teghekagir (1948), no. 5, pp. 51-78. 

3 Ibid., 56—61. 


Gospel of Matthew 

Quire 1, fols. 10-21: the master of the atelier and 
his assistant. 

Quire 2, fols. 22-33: first master of the small min¬ 
iatures. 

Quires 3 and 4, fols. 34—57: Sargis Pidsak, except 
for the miniature on fol. 46V painted by the assistant 
of the master of the atelier. 

Quires 5 and 6, fols. 58-81: the master of the ate¬ 
lier and his assistant. 

Gospel of Mark (and fols. 131-135 of the Gospel of 
Luke) 

Quires 7 and 8, fols. 82-99: second master of the 
small miniatures. 

Quire 9, fols. 100—111: second master and Sargis 
Pidsak, who colored the preliminary sketches. 

Quires 10 and 11, fols. 112-135: Sargis Pidsak. 

Gospel of Luke 

Quires 12 and 13, fols. 136-159: third master of 
the small miniatures. 

Quires 14, 15, and 16, fols. 160-195: Sargis Pidsak. 

Quire 17, fols. 196—207: fourth master of the small 
miniatures. 

Gospel of John 

Quires 18 and 19, fols. 208-231: assistant of the 
master of the atelier, except for the portrait of John 
and Prochoros and the first page of the Gospel (fols. 
2o8v—209), painted and written by Sargis Pidsak. 

Quires 20, 21, and 22, fols. 232-267: Sargis Pidsak. 

In the first unnumbered quire (fols. 2-9), the 
frames of the Letter of Eusebius and of the Canon 
tables are simply drawn in red ink; the portrait of 
Matthew on fol. 9V is painted by Sargis Pidsak. 

As can be seen, during the thirteenth century the 
work was carried on more or less simultaneously in 
all four gospels, but in none of them was it com¬ 
pleted. In order to consider the relation between the 
illustrations of the Armenian manuscript and those 
of its Byzantine model, we must leave aside, for the 
moment, the miniatures painted by the master of the 
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atelier and by his assistant, who introduced notable 
changes and created new compositions, 4 and we shall 
consider first of all the work of the painters of the 
small miniatures, which consist for the most part of 
strip compositions introduced into the text. 

The miniatures painted by the first member of this 
group (fols. 22-33) are faithful copies of the model; 
with the exception of two (fols. 30V, 32), they are not 
framed and all the compositions are inserted in ex¬ 
actly the same passages of the text as those of the 
Laurentianus. In most instances, the subject itself 
might have suggested the place, but when the repre¬ 
sentation does not have a sufficiently distinctive fea¬ 
ture, the exact correspondence indicates that the 
scribe himself, or the person who directed him, could 
read Greek and knew where an empty space should 
be left. Thus the first miniature illustrating the Mis¬ 
sion given to the apostles includes a scene depicting 
the healing of the sick, and it would normally have 
been placed before the verse which mentions the 
power given to the apostles to cast out unclean spirits 
and heal the sick (Matt. 10:1), and that is where it has 
been inserted in both manuscripts (Erevan, Mat. 
7651, fol. 30V; Plut. VI. 23, fol. 19). But the second 
miniature, which depicts Christ speaking to the 
apostles, could have been inserted anywhere in the 
long discourse, and the fact that in both manuscripts 
it occurs before Matt. 10:19, in the middle of the per- 
icope, is significant (Erevan, Mat. 7651, fol. 32; Plut. 
VI. 23, fol. 20). 

The close iconographic and even stylistic connec¬ 
tions between the miniatures painted by the first mas¬ 
ter of the small miniatures and those of the model 
may be seen by comparing the representations on 
fols. 25V and 26 of the Erevan Gospels with the cor¬ 
responding ones on fol. 15V of the Laurentianus 
(Figs. 396-97). The two scenes of the Healing of 
Peter’s Mother-in-law are exact replicas; in the scenes 
of the Healing of the Demoniacs, painted on a recto 
instead of a verso, as in the Greek manuscript, the 
prophet has been moved to the right so as to place 
him again in the outer margin. The figure of the de¬ 
moniac standing behind Christ has been eliminated 
by the Armenian painter, who has also eliminated the 
birds perched on the tree in the last miniature. Simi¬ 
lar eliminations of secondary figures, or details, occur 
in a few other instances, but in their main features 
the Armenian miniatures are remarkably close to 
those of the Byzantine manuscript. 

The second master of the small miniatures (fols. 
82-111) has drawn a narrow frame around most of 
the strip compositions. Since the space left by the 
scribe for the illustrations is always the same, corre¬ 
sponding to approximately four text lines, the figures 
are now considerably smaller than those of the pre¬ 
ceding miniatures and they are reduced in number. 

4 See above, pp. 114—16. 


For instance, in the Baptism, the angels are omitted 
and in the third scene, there is only one figure op¬ 
posite Christ (Figs. 655-56). This method of simpli¬ 
fying the compositions has also been used in the few 
miniatures which have no frames, otherwise the same 
iconographic type is used in both manuscripts. The 
miniatures are again inserted in the passages which 
correspond exactly to those of the model, except for 
the Healing of the Gadarene Demoniacs placed at the 
beginning of the pericope (fol. 94V, Mark 5:1) instead 
of before verse 6 (Plut. VI. 23, fol. 70). No space had 
been left for the Healing of the Sick represented in 
the Laurentianus on fol. 64V and this composition 
(Mark 1:32-36) has been omitted. In quire 9, only 
the miniatures on fols. 102 to io6v are by the hand 
of this painter, the others (fols. ioov and 107V to 110) 
are in the style of Sargis Pidsak, but the slender pro¬ 
portions of the figures and, in particular, the icono¬ 
graphic similarities with the corresponding scenes of 
the Laurentianus show that Pidsak painted in full 
color the sketches made previously. The portrait of 
Mark on fol. 83V is the only evangelist figure of this 
manuscript painted in the thirteenth century; the 
opening page of the Gospel, with the interesting com¬ 
position of the headpiece, also belongs to the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

In quires 12 and 13 (fols. 135-59), illustrated by 
the third master of the small miniatures, the spaces 
left by the scribe correspond, with one exception, to 
those where the painter of the Laurentianus had in¬ 
troduced a miniature. The exception occurs on fols. 
140V-142 where the genealogy of Christ is given by 
Luke (3:23—38), a passage which has not been illus¬ 
trated in the Laurentianus. The Armenian scribe has 
written the text on a single column on fols. 140V- 
14 iv, leaving the other half free; he has done the 
same thing on fol. 142 until the end of the genealogy, 
but when he passed to chapter 4, he again wrote the 
text in a single column (Fig. 657). The medallion por¬ 
traits of the ancestors are grouped in compositions 
similar to the ones painted by T’oros Roslin in Balti¬ 
more, Walters 539, 5 but in the latter the miniatures 
occupied the entire page, and the recto or verso was 
left blank, whereas in the present instance the scribe 
himself made provision for these miniatures when 
copying the text. The painter, finding no correspond¬ 
ing miniatures in his model, adopted a type used by 
another Armenian painter, but he also shows his in¬ 
dependence elsewhere, modifying and not merely 
simplifying the compositions of the prototype. We 
have such an example in the Presentation cycle. The 
two miniatures of the Laurentianus include five epi¬ 
sodes (Figs. 658-59): on fol. 105V, the Presentation is 
followed by the scene of Simeon speaking to Mary 
and Joseph (Luke 2:25-35); on fol. 106, we see Mary 
and Joseph standing frontally, the prophetess Anna 

sDer Nersessian, Walters Manuscripts, figs. 57 and 116. 
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praying, and finally Mary and Joseph returning to 
Nazareth (2:36—39). The first miniature of the Ar¬ 
menian manuscript, painted before verse 25 as in the 
Laurentianus, represents only the Presentation: the 
Child is in the arms of Simeon instead of being held 
by his mother, and the prophetess has not been rep¬ 
resented; the second scene where Simeon speaks to 
the parents has also been omitted (Fig. 660). In the 
second miniature, placed before verse 36 as in 
the Greek manuscript, Anna appears alone next to 
the altar placed under a ciborium; she holds an open 
scroll in her left hand and raises the right hand in the 
gesture of prophecy (Fig. 661). The first scene, which 
does not correspond to any specific passage, and the 
departure to Nazareth have been omitted. Thus dif¬ 
ferences from the Greek model are not merely sim¬ 
plifications, though these simplifications do exist, but 
are also conscious departures. By depicting Simeon 
holding the Child the Armenian painter has paid at¬ 
tention to verse 28 which states that he “took him up 
in his arms and blessed God”; also, in omitting Anna 
from this scene, he has again paid special attention to 
the text for it is only after Simeon’s prayer and his 
blessing of Mary that Anna “coming in that instant 
gave thanks likewise unto the Lord” (v. 38)* 

As another example of a modification of the pro¬ 
totype, we may take the miniatures which, in both 
manuscripts, illustrate Luke 6:17-19. After calling 
the twelve apostles, Christ “came down with them, 
and stood in the plain, and the company of his dis¬ 
ciples, and a great multitude of people out of all Ju¬ 
daea and Jerusalem, and from the sea coast of Tyre 
and Sidon, which came to hear him, and to be healed 
of their diseases, and they that were vexed with un¬ 
clean spirits were healed. And the whole multitude 
sought to touch him, for there went virtue out of him, 
and healed them all.” On fol. 114V of the Laurenti¬ 
anus, Christ stands in the midst of the apostles, and 
in the next scene two young men in short tunics walk 
toward a group of Jews (Fig. 662). The healing of the 
people, merely suggested here, forms the main sub¬ 
ject of the Armenian miniature (Fig. 663): Christ is 
seated on a mound, in front of him are two demon¬ 
iacs, introduced by the apostles, and a kneeling 
woman; the group of people on the left and right 
show by their attitudes that those who had come to 
hear him, also seek to approach him in order to be 
healed. 

The fourth master of the small miniatures who il¬ 
lustrated fols. 196 to 207 is the weakest member of 
this group of painters. Moreover, his miniatures ap¬ 
pear to have been more thoroughly retouched in the 
fourteenth century; it is therefore not always possible 
to determine whether some of the differences—such 
as the elimination of the Carrying of the Cross on fol. 
202, replaced by several buildings—are due to the re¬ 
painting and may have existed in the original com¬ 
positions. The miniatures of fols. 196-205 are placed 


in exactly the same passages as the corresponding 
scenes of the Laurentianus, but the scribe had also 
left a space for two additional images. On fol. 2o6v, 
before Luke 24:36, the painter has represented 
Christ appearing to the apostles, and on fol. 207, the 
Ascension, before Luke 24:50, two compositions 
which do not occur in the Laurentianus. 

To summarize, in the quires illustrated by the four 
masters of the small miniatures and which corre¬ 
spond to sections from the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, the scribe, when writing the Armenian 
text, had paid close attention to the Byzantine Gos¬ 
pels. In one instance, he failed to leave the necessary 
space for a miniature; while in the Gospel of Luke, 
he made adequate provision for the Genealogy of 
Christ and for the Appearance of Christ to the 
apostles, as well as for the Ascension for which there 
are no corresponding miniatures in the Laurenti¬ 
anus. But in all other instances, the spaces left free 
for the illustrations exactly correspond to those of the 
Greek manuscript. The painters, in their turn, fol¬ 
lowed the model carefully. The miniatures painted by 
the first small master come closest to being exact cop¬ 
ies, while those painted by the third master show the 
most conscious departures, although retaining, in 
many instances, the iconographic scheme of the pro¬ 
totype. 

We are confronted with an entirely different type 
of relationship when we examine the first and the last 
two quires of the Gospel of Matthew (fols. 10-21, 
58-81), illustrated by the master of the atelier and by 
his assistants. Many of these miniatures were dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter IV, and we saw that although there 
is sufficient evidence that the master also had before 
him the compositions of the Laurentianus, he de¬ 
parted from them most of the time and created orig¬ 
inal images. I shall consider here, primarily, the 
choice of the miniatures and the places assigned to 
them. If we leave aside differences which pertain to 
iconography, for instance, the Tree of Jesse repre¬ 
sented in the Erevan Gospels instead of the groups 
of ancestors painted on the margins of fol. 5r-v of 
the Laurentianus, or the omission or addition of an 
episode in a cycle, we see that all the principal events 
represented on fols. 5— gv of the Laurentianus (Matt. 
1—5) also occur in the first quire of the Erevan Gos¬ 
pels (fols. 10—21). In addition to these, the Armenian 
painter has devoted three miniatures to the Tempta¬ 
tion (fols. 15V-16), which had not been illustrated in 
the Greek manuscript, and on fol. 17V, he has added 
the composition of Christ healing the sick (Matt. 
4:24). Of the miniatures introduced into the text only 
one, the Baptism (fol. 15), is placed in exactly the 
same passage as the corresponding miniature of the 
Laurentianus. Several are painted on the side or the 
lower margins, and for the latter the available space 
has sometimes been enlarged by writing fewer lines 
of text on that page. The scribe therefore proceeded 
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differently here. In the quires illustrated by the 
“small masters,” all that was needed was to note 
where the miniatures occurred in the Greek manu¬ 
script and leave, regularly, a space corresponding to 
four text lines. In this first quire, the decision as to 
which miniatures were to be painted in the margins, 
and which were to be introduced in the text, had to 
be made before the copy had begun, or at any rate, 
while the text was being written. 

The same procedure was followed by the scribe in 
copying the last two quires of the Gospel of Matthew 
(fols. 58-81) where the master of the atelier and his 
assistant again painted some of the miniatures on the 
side or lower margins. In one instance, on fol. 70V, 
the space left in the text corresponds to eight lines 
instead of the usual four, thus providing more space 
for the composition of the Last Judgment. There is 
less close correspondence in this section between the 
two manuscripts in regard to the choice of scenes; 
eleven miniatures of the Laurentianus have been dis¬ 
regarded and no provision has been made for them. 
On the other hand, the Armenian painter has de¬ 
voted two separate miniatures to the Denial and the 
Repentance of Peter (fols. 76V and 77), grouped in a 
single one in the Laurentianus (fol. 56V); he has 
added the Last Judgment, just mentioned, as well as 
the episodes which frame the text on fol. 80 and 
which have been discussed above (Figs. 47 1, 475).® 
Many of the miniatures introduced into the text are 
placed in the same passages as those of the Laurenti¬ 
anus or within only one or two verses. But whenever 
the difference is greater there is also a difference be¬ 
tween the miniatures themselves. For instance, the 
composition of fol. 53V of the Laurentianus, placed 
before Matt. 26:14, depicts Judas speaking with the 
high priests, Christ sending the disciples to prepare 
the Passover, and the Last Supper. In the Erevan Gos¬ 
pels (fol. 73), the miniature immediately follows the 
words “Take, eat, this is my body” (Matt. 26:26), and 
the Communion of the apostles has been represented 
here. 

In this, and similar instances, we cannot be certain 
whether the decision to represent a scene different 
from the one in the Laurentianus, or only one of the 
several episodes included in the strip compositions, 
was made while the manuscript was being copied, or 
whether the painter, noting the verses which imme¬ 
diately preceded or followed the space left empty, 
adapted the composition to them. Nor can we know 
whether the events illustrated in the Laurentianus, 
and which do not appear in the Armenian Gospels, 
were originally planned to be represented on the side 
margins, and were later omitted. Whatever the case 
may be, one thing is certain: in writing the text in 
these two quires, as in the first one of Matthew, the 

6 See above, pp. 115—16. 


scribe did not follow the disposition of the Greek 
manuscript. If the different layout had existed only 
in the first quire, we could have supposed that in the 
beginning the scribe and painter intended to follow 
the system of illustration used in manuscripts of the 
late thirteenth century, such as the Lectionary of 
Prince Het’um, that is, to introduce some of the min¬ 
iatures in the text and paint the others in the mar¬ 
gins, and they later changed their mind. For, as we 
have seen, the layout, as well as the illustrations of the 
second quire, faithfully follow those of the model. 
But the method adopted in the first quire is resumed 
in quires 5 and 6, all three of which have been illus¬ 
trated by the master of the atelier and his assistant, 
and this is a clear indication that these painters, hav¬ 
ing decided which sections they wished to reserve for 
themselves, gave the proper instructions to the scribe; 
whereas in the quires which were to be allotted to the 
masters of the small miniatures the scribe was told to 
follow the disposition of the Greek model with the 
exception of the passages noted above. 

The illustrations of the first two quires of the Gos¬ 
pel of John (fols. 208-231) are to be attributed to the 
master of the atelier, except for the portrait of John 
and the opening page of the Gospel. Despite the 
heavy repainting of the fourteenth century one can 
observe the stylistic affinities with the miniatures of 
the first and last two quires of the Gospel of Matthew, 
in the slender proportions of the figures, in their an¬ 
imated gestures and attitudes, in the design of the 
trees and the craggy rocks introduced into the com¬ 
positions. A few T miniatures are painted on the lower 
or side margins, the majority are introduced into the 
text, but the passages that have been left vacant by 
the scribe, and consequently the illustrations them¬ 
selves, do not always correspond to those of the Lau¬ 
rentianus. Thus the three episodes of the Healing of 
the Son of the Ruler are grouped in a single minia¬ 
ture on fol. 176 of the Laurentianus, before John 
4:47 (Fig. 664). In the Erevan Gospels the first scene 
is introduced at the same place, on fol. 219 (Fig. 665), 
but the scribe has left almost the entire page for the 
first two scenes on fol. 219V, after verse 49, and the 
composition has been developed in this large space 
(Fig. 666). The events recounted in John 7:37— 
8:11—Christ teaching, and the encounter with the 
adulterous woman—are depicted in a single minia¬ 
ture of the Laurentianus, on fol. 184V, before John 
7:37—44; the Armenian painter has again devoted 
two separate miniatures to them. The composition 
painted before John 7:37, as in the Greek manu¬ 
script, corresponds to the first scene and shows Christ 
teaching (fol. 230). But the next two episodes, which 
refer to the adulterous woman, have been repre¬ 
sented on fol. 231, before chapter 8 where the story 
is related. Therefore in these two quires, as well as in 
those of the Gospel of Matthew illustrated by the 
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master of the atelier and his assistant, the scribe was 
given special instructions and did not consistently fol¬ 
low the layout of the Greek model. 

The remaining quires of the manuscript were illus¬ 
trated in 1320 by Sargis Pidsak, but since the text, 
entirely written by the same hand, was completed in 
the thirteenth century, we must first compare the lay¬ 
out of the pages with those of the Laurentianus. In 
quires 10 and 11 (fols. 112—135), which comprise the 
second half of the Gospel of Mark and the beginning 
of the Gospel of Luke, the spaces left for the illustra¬ 
tions exactly correspond to those of the Laurenti¬ 
anus, as they did in the first two quires of the Gospel 
of Mark illustrated by the second master of the small 
miniatures. There is also exact correspondence be¬ 
tween the two manuscripts in the layout of quires 14, 
15, and 16 in the Gospel of Luke (fols. 160—195). 
Three miniatures of the Laurentianus, on fols. 125V, 
134, and 168, are absent from the Armenian manu¬ 
script but we can see that the scribe has made a pro¬ 
vision for these in the proper places. On fols. 161 v 
and 173V the text is shorter by two lines in the pas¬ 
sages corresponding to the miniatures on fols. 125V 
and 134 of the Laurentianus. Sargis Pidsak disre¬ 
garded the space at the bottom of the page; on fol. 
168 he filled it by writing a short note and by signing 
his name. 

In view of the evidence derived from the compari¬ 
sons made above it seems most probable that these 
quires in Mark and in Luke were to be allotted to the 
masters of the small miniatures who, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, followed the Greek model. The second half 
of the Gospel of John (quires 20, 21, and 22, fols. 
232—267) may have been reserved for the assistant of 
the master of the atelier, for, as in the first half, the 
correspondence between the Armenian and Greek 
manuscripts is less close. No space has been provided 
for the miniatures represented on fols. 194, 195, and 
1 95 v of the Laurentianus, and for the marginal com¬ 
position of fol. 185V. On the other hand empty spaces 
had been left on fols. 235V, 248V, 257, and 266V of 
the Armenian manuscript in passages which had not 
been illustrated in the Greek manuscript. Also, as in 
the first two quires of the Gospel of John, scenes 
which were grouped in a single miniature in the Lau¬ 
rentianus have been separated, in order to place each 
episode closer to the passage in which the event is 
recounted. Thus two separate spaces were reserved 
for the scene of Christ before Pilate and for the Cru¬ 
cifixion (fols. 260, 26 iv), represented together in the 
Laurentianus (fol. 208), and there are again two sepa¬ 
rate spaces for the Appearance of Christ to the 
Apostles and for the Incredulity of Thomas (fols. 


265r and 265V), which in the Laurentianus were rep¬ 
resented together on fol. 2iov. 

I have left to the end the examination of quires 3 
and 4 (fols. 34-57) where we find the greatest dis¬ 
crepancy between the two manuscripts. The Greek 
miniaturist had devoted fifty-five miniatures to the il¬ 
lustration of Matt. 11:16-21:9, while in the Arme¬ 
nian manuscript there are only fourteen. One more 
can be added to this number, for the text of fol. 36 is 
shorter by two lines and this space, which Sargis Pid¬ 
sak has again disregarded, corresponds to one of the 
illustrations on fol. 23 of the Laurentianus. This 
marked difference can only be explained by suppos¬ 
ing that in the original project many of the scenes, 
now missing, were to be painted in the margins, as 
they are in the first and the last two quires of the Gos¬ 
pel of Matthew. This hypothesis is corroborated by 
the fact that in one instance, on fol. 36, additional 
space was provided for a miniature which was to oc¬ 
cupy the lower margin and, furthermore, by the fact 
that on fol. 46V, the Miracle of the Canaanite Woman 
is painted in the outer margin. The manner in which 
the composition is combined with the marginal or¬ 
nament, as well as the figure style itself, align this 
miniature with the paintings executed by the assistant 
of the master of the atelier. One may therefore sur¬ 
mise that these two quires had also been reserved, 
originally, for the master and his immediate assistant 
who, for some reason, executed only one miniature. 
As in the case of the first and last two quires of the 
Gospel of Matthew, special instructions must have 
been given to the scribe telling him not to leave a 
space in the text for those scenes which were to be 
represented in the outer margins, or those which 
were to be omitted. 

Such an instruction is written in Armenian on fol. 
27V of the Laurentianus. This sentence reads: “This 
is the picture which is taken out at one place”; it may 
mean that the miniature was to be omitted by the 
painter. Whatever its exact meaning, the fact remains 
that neither one of the two miniatures on this folio 
has been painted in the corresponding passages of 
fol. 41V of the Erevan Gospels. 

We must now try to visualize how the scribe Avetis 
proceeded in copying an Armenian Gospel book, and 
at the same time made provisions for the illustrations 
which were to be based on those of a Greek manu¬ 
script. Before beginning his work he, or some other 
person who knew Greek, must have marked on an 
Armenian Gospel book the places which corre¬ 
sponded to the miniatures of the Laurentianus so 
that a space could be left for the painter. This, in it¬ 
self, would not have presented any problem, pro- 
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vided that the miniatures were regularly inserted in 
the text in the Gospels of Erevan, as they are in the 
Laurentianus, with the exception of the first folios, 
and one or two other instances where we have mar¬ 
ginal miniatures. But this was not the case, as we have 
seen, especially in several quires of the Gospel of Mat¬ 
thew. The scribe must have been told not to leave a 
space in the text for those scenes which were to be 
represented in the outer margin, and to write fewer 
lines on those pages where a large area was needed 
for the compositions painted in the lower margin. In 
other instances, throughout the manuscript, he must 
have been told to leave a space for scenes which do 
not occur in the Laurentianus, and also to leave a 
space in a passage slightly different from the one in 
the Greek model, and where a different episode was 
later depicted. All this shows the closest collaboration 
between scribe and painters; it also indicates that, 
from the start, the distribution among various collab¬ 
orators had been decided. In those quires which were 
to be allotted to the master of the small miniatures, 
the layout of the Laurentianus was generally fol¬ 
lowed, while in those which the master of the atelier 
and his immediate assistant wished to reserve for 
themselves a different plan was adopted. Since the 
distribution was made by quires, the different paint¬ 
ers could carry on their work more or less simulta¬ 
neously. The first page of each Gospel must have 
been reserved for the painter who wrote the ornate 
letters of the text and painted the headpiece. Only 
that of the Gospel of Mark was completed in the thir¬ 
teenth century, and the scribe who adorned this page 
also painted the portrait of the evangelist. On the 
first page of the Gospel of Matthew, the initial, the 
second, third, and fourth lines of the text, and the 
marginal composition of the Tree of Jesse also belong 
to the thirteenth century, but the letters of the first 
line show the types commonly used by Sargis Pidsak, 
and his style of painting can also be detected in the 
ornaments of the headpiece (Fig. 431). Pidsak 
painted and signed the portrait of Matthew (Fig. 
585), and that of John with Prochoros; he entirely 
wrote and decorated the first page of the Gospels of 
Luke and John. 

An external cause, perhaps the death of the patron 
who had commissioned the manuscript, must have 
brought about a sudden interruption of the work car¬ 
ried on simultaneously by the group of painters, and 
thus sections in all four Gospels remained incom¬ 
plete. But it is difficult to understand why the master 
of the atelier and his assistant—if they planned to il¬ 
lustrate quires 3 and 4 of the Gospel of Matthew as 
suggested above—proceeded with the next two 
quires after painting only one marginal miniature in 


quire 4, and perhaps after sketching a few scenes that 
were later worked over by Sargis Pidsak. 

When the latter undertook to complete the illustra¬ 
tions the Laurentianus may no longer have been 
available or Pidsak did not have recourse to it. Faced 
with the problem of filling the numerous empty 
spaces, Sargis Pidsak, a prolific but unimaginative 
painter, repeated, with slight variation, the banal 
group of Christ and the apostles. Whenever there is 
general agreement between his compositions and 
those of the Laurentianus there is also clear indica¬ 
tion that Pidsak has painted in full color a scene 
which had been sketched in the thirteenth century. 

The Armenian Gospel book is not the only ex¬ 
ample of the copy or imitation of a Byzantine illus¬ 
trated manuscript by artists of neighboring countries, 
but thanks to the Armenian inscription added on the 
margin of the Laurentianus we can be certain that 
this very manuscript was used as a model. Until now 
no direct copy of the Laurentianus was known; the 
medieval painters appear to have been more at¬ 
tracted by the cycle of another eleventh-century man¬ 
uscript that was intensively illustrated, namely, that of 
the Gospels of Paris, gr. 74. Seven manuscripts, de¬ 
pending directly on the Parisinus, or on another Gos¬ 
pel book very similar to it, have survived. Two of 
these, the Gelati and Djruci Gospels, were illustrated 
in the twelfth century by Georgian painters (Tbilisi 
Q-908 and H-1667). 7 Two others are Bulgarian works 
of the fourteenth century: London, British Museum, 
Add. 39627, written for the tsar John Alexander, and 
the Gospel book formerly at the church of the Pokrov 
at Elisavetgrad in Russia. 8 The three Rumanian cop¬ 
ies date in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 
Sucevi^a Monastery, no. 23, written for the Walla- 
chian ruler Alexander II Mircea (1568-77); Sucevija 
Monastery, no. 24, written for the Moldavian voevod 
Jeremiah Movila and presented to this monastery in 
1607; 9 the Gospels of the University of Lwow, I, AZ, 
copied at the monastery of Voronet, in 1615-17 by 
order of Anastasius Crimcovici. 10 The illustrations of 
the Slavonic Gospels adhere closely to those of the 
Greek prototype from which they are directly or in- 

7 Millet, Iconographie de VEvangile, 713-14. 

8 B. D. Filov, Les miniatures de VEvangile du roi Jean Alex¬ 
andre a Londres (Sofia, 1934). N. V. Pokrovski, Evangelie v 
Pamiatnikakh ikonografii preimushestvenno bizantiiskikh i rus- 
skikh (St. Petersburg, 1892), passim. 

9 S. Der Nersessian, “Two Slavonic Parallels of the Greek 
Tetraevangelion: Paris 74,” ArtB 9 (1927), 1-52; repr. in 
Etudes byz. et arm., 231—63. 

10 S. Der Nersessian, “Une nouvelle replique slavonne du 
Paris, gr. 74 et les manuscrits d’Anastase Crimcovici,” in Me¬ 
langes offerts a M. Nicolas Iorga par ses amis de France et des pays 
de langue frangaise (Paris, 1933), 695-725; repr. in Etudes byz. 
etarm., 265-78. 
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directly derived. A few scenes have been omitted in 
one or the other of these manuscripts; occasionally 
the compositions are slightly modified, but with the 
exception of the portraits of the donors no additions 
have been made, nor have any changes been intro¬ 
duced in the layout of the manuscript. The Georgian 
artists, especially the illustrator of the Gelati Gospels, 
copied the model with greater freedom. Divergencies 
in the iconography of the compositions occur more 
frequently; events represented together in the same 
miniatures of the Parisinus are sometimes divided 
into separate scenes, and in a few instances we find 
miniatures that do not occur in the Greek manu¬ 
script. Thus in the Gelati Gospels there are three 
separate compositions for the Temptation (fols. 2iv, 
22, 22v), and each scene is more fully developed than 
in the single miniature of the Parisinus. 11 Moreover, 
while the illustrator of the Parisinus had omitted to 
represent the Temptation in the Gospel of Luke (a 
composition also omitted in the Djruci manuscript 
and the five Slavonic ones), the painter of the Gelati 
Gospels has again devoted three miniatures to it (fols. 
155V, 156, ififiv). But, by and large, there is a very 
close connection between the Georgian and Greek 
Gospels in the iconography of the scenes and the lay¬ 
out of the manuscripts, and although more than one 
painter may have been employed in painting the ex¬ 
tensive cycle, they all worked in the same manner. 

Stylistic homogeneity also characterizes the illustra¬ 
tions of the Menologium of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613) 
executed by a team of eight artists. As Ihor Sevcenko 
has demonstrated, the names written next to the min¬ 
iatures are those of the painters; as a rule these paint¬ 
ers worked on single sheets and the sequence was es¬ 
tablished later through the gatherings into quires. 12 
This method of distribution was possible for a text 
which is not continuous, but where the notices de- 

11 Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines, pi. gb. 

12 1. Sevcenko, “The Illuminators of the Menologium of 
Basil II,” DOP 16 (1962), 243-76. 


voted to the saints, to the commemoration of their 
relics, or to the important feasts always occupy the 
same number of lines on a page, and where the min¬ 
iatures are alternately placed in the upper or lower 
half of the page the striking stylistic unity of the 
paintings, executed by eight painters, results from 
circumstances independent of the practical problems 
of the distribution or from the method of illustration. 

Considered against this general background, that 
of Georgian, Bulgarian, and Rumanian painters who 
copied a Greek manuscript, or that of a team of Byz¬ 
antine painters who probably were also using, at least 
in part, an older model, one is even more impressed 
by the individuality displayed by some of the Arme¬ 
nian artists. The four painters of the small miniatures 
were conscientious craftsmen who, with varying de¬ 
grees of skill, imitated their model; the changes they 
introduced are comparable, in degree, to those made 
by the Georgian painters of the twelfth century when 
copying a Greek illuminated manuscript. But the 
master of the Armenian atelier, and to a somewhat 
lesser degree his immediate assistant, were men of a 
different caliber and a different artistic temperament. 
For the master himself the Laurentianus was barely 
more than a point of departure, and were it not for 
the illustrations executed by the painters of the small 
miniatures, we would not even have suspected that he 
was acquainted with the Byzantine model. 

In addition to the independence shown by the mas¬ 
ter and by his assistant, it is important to note that we 
find in the same scriptorium, and at the same time, 
men whose attitude toward the model differed sub¬ 
stantially and whose style also shows marked differ¬ 
ences. This indicates that painters belonging to dif¬ 
ferent artistic groups sometimes worked side by side 
in the same scriptorium, without necessarily being in¬ 
fluenced by one another. It is possible that the paint¬ 
ers of the small miniatures were older men who were 
not affected by the new and vigorous style developed 
in the royal and princely manuscripts. 
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Avag, painter, 42 and nn. 40 and 46, 140, 143 n. 96 
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Avids, patron at Tarsus, 36 
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Bahlavuni family, xii-xiii, xv, 3, 15, 45 
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Baldwin of the Bourg, 32 

Bardzrberd, fortress, 77, 82-83, 158 
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Barsegh, priest and patron at Mamistra, 89 

Barsegh, scribe and painter at Drazark, 127 

Barsegh, scribe at Edessa, 31 
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Basil I, emperor, 44 
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Basil, priest and patron at Tarsus, 36 
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Cilicia, history of, xi-xiii, 1, 3, 36, 77, 122, 126, 

145,160 
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Armenian, xii, 132, 142, 155 
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Cyprus, Armenian MS production in, 127, 134-38 
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Dsovk’, catholicosate, 3 
Duccio, 159 

Dura-Europos, synagogue, 122 
Dzidzernaboyn, hermitage, 83 

Edessa, xiv—xv, 24 

MS production at, 30—32 
ekthargir script, xiii 
Epistle of Barnabas, 111 
Eremia, abbot of Ark’akaghin, 39 
Erzerum, 11 n. 87 
Erzinjan, 25, 65, 118, 140 and n. 81 
Esayi Ntchetsi, abbot of Gladzor, 161 
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34 n. 228, 36-37, 48, 76, 84, 110, 134, 139 

Femi, princess, daughter of Queen Mariun, 146, 
160 

festival cycle, 26, 28-29, 40, 48, 63, 92, 144-45, 

147 

Fimi, princess, 49, 82 

format of Cilician Armenian books, xiii—xiv, 69, 89 
Franciscans, xiii, 126, 159 

Garni, 5 

genre scenes, 49, 81 
Geoffrey of Sarvandik’ar, 53,157 
Georg, scribe at Drazark, 2 
Georg Khul, scribe, 11 n. 87 
Georg Meghrik, abbot of Drazark, 3 
Georg of Skevra, 36, 77, 129, 134 
Gladzor (Glajor), monastery, 140, 161 
Gndevank’, church, 2, 8 
Gospel books, luxury, xiii, 13-14, 18 
Greek, in Armenian MSS, 19, 26-28, 32—33 
Gregory III, catholicos, 3 
Gregory IV Tgha, catholicos, 3—4, 13—15, 45 
Gregory the Great, pope, 10 
Gregory the Illuminator, St., 3, 23 
Gregory Magistros, catholicos, 3 
Gregory the Martyrophile, catholicos, 3, 45 
Gregory of Narek, 4—5, 7, 12-13, 28 
Elegies, 4-5, 7, 9, 12-13, 15, 18, 20, 22, 28, 33, 
43 n. 50, 49, 75. See also Erevan, Mat. 1568 
Gregory of Nyssa 

On the Nature of Man, 87 
On the Titles of the Psalms, 111 
Gregory of Tat’ev, 23 n. 162, 35 n . 233 
Grigor V, catholicos, 45 
Grigor, priest and patron, 144 
Grigor, priest and patron at Edessa, 31 
Grigor, scribe at Drazark (14th c.), 143 n. 99 

Grigor, scribe at Mashkevor, 43 
Grigor, scribe and painter at Sis, 131—132, 141 
Grigor, scribe and painter at Skevra, xv, 4, 12, 
16-18, 21, 28, 36-37 
Grigor of Akner, 41 

Grigor of Hromkla, bishop and patron, 43 
Grigor of Mlitj, scribe and painter of Lwow Gos¬ 
pels, 13, 16, 20-21, 37-39 
Grigor Murghanetsi, scribe, nw. 87, 31-32 
Grigor of Skevra, 129 
Grigoris Apirat, 13—16,45 
Grner, monastery, xv, 44 n. 55, 49, 77-78, 93 
MS production at, 76—80, 105, 123 
See also John of Grner 

Hakob I, catholicos, 77, 89 
Hakob II, catholicos, 142, 150, 153 
portrait of, 150, 153, 161 
Hanes, chancellor, 160 
Hardzankir, 36 n. 4 
Havuts T’ar, church of, 59 
Hayton, historian, 124 
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H ebrew alphabet, 137 
Henry I, king of Cyprus, 87 
Hesuants vank’, monastery, 44 
Het’um I, king, xiii, xvi, 15—16, 36, 44 n. 55, 52, 
54-55> 77. 82-83, 89, 140, 159 
Het’um II, king, 93, 96-97, 122-23, 126, 128, 
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Bible of. See Erevan, Mat. 180, under Index of 
Manuscripts Cited 

Lectionary of. See Erevan, Mat. 979, under In¬ 
dex of Manuscripts Cited 
Het’um, lord of Neghir, patron, 142 
Het’um, scribe and painter at Mamistra, 130 
Het’um of Lambron, 36, 40, 102, 154, 156 
He’umian family, xii-xiii, 15-16, 36, 38, 93, 140 
Hizan, scriptorium at, 28-29 
Hohan, scribe at Sis, 93 
Hohannes, archbishop of Tat’ev, 2 
Hohannes, priest and scribe at Edessa, 30 
Hohannes, scribe in Cyprus and Skevra, 134 
Hohannes, scribe at Hesuants vank’, 44 
Hohannes, scribe and painter 
at Drazark, 128—29 
at Hromkla, 45, 48-49, 51, 56 
at Sanahin (15th c.), 127 and n. 7 

at Sis, xv, 38 
atTifiis, 130 
Hohannes Erznkatsi, 154 
Hohannes Gomrdzkertsi, priest at Lisonka, 83 
Hohannes k’ahana, patron at Hesuants vank’, 44 
Hohannes “the Magnificent,” catholicos, 45 
Hohannes of T’agvor, deacon and scribe, 39 
Hohnants, hermitage, 103, 157 
Horomos, monastery, Gospels of, 12 
Hosios Loukas, 60 

Hovasap’, painter at Skevra, 85—86, 88-91 
Hovsep’, son of Sargis, priest and patron at Drazark, 
128—29 

Hrip’sime, princess and patron, 83 
Hromkla 

catholicosate, xii-xv, 3-4, 11, 45, 89, 96, 105, 
135 , l bb 

capture of, 48, 53, 76-77, 126 
council at, a.d. 1179, 134 

MS production at, xv, 3-4, 9, 13, 15, 18, 21, 28, 
31,45,76,89 

human figures, ornamental, 8—9, 17, 41-42, 49, 

76, 124, 157 

Husep’, abbot of Hesuants vank’, 44 
Husik, patron or scribe, 24 
Hymnal 

by Sargis Pidsak, 142 
of Sis, 11 n. 87 

incipit pages, ornamental, xiv, 2, 4, 6, 14-15, 

19,22,24-25,38,81,85,97,127,129, 

149 

initials, ornamental, 6—7, 18, 22, 28, 32, 67, 81, 
113, 138 
ink, xiv 

Innocent III, pope, 153 


Islam, xiii, 126 
Islamic art, xiv, 23, 50, 91 

John of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, xii 
John Chrysostom, Commentaries on John and 
Acts, 3 

John Damascene, Dialectica, 87 

John of Grner, abbot and archbishop, xiii, xv-xvi, 
77-80, 82-84, 93, 95-97. 10 5 
patronage of, xvi, 77-80, 82-84, 93. 1 4° 
portraits of, 158-59,161 
scribal activity of, xvi, 77-78, 82, 96, 159 
John de Lusignan (Levon VI), king, xiii 
John Mandakuni, catholicos, 152 n. 149 
Jouarre, sarcophagus, 27 n. 186 
Julian, lord of Sidon, 82, 89 

Karapet, bishop and patron of Hromkla, 4, 

11 n. 86 

Karapet, scribe at Akner, 144 n. 104 
Karapet, scribe in Cilicia, 139 n. 79 
Karapet, scribe at Edessa, 24, 29-30 
Kars, church of the Holy Apostles, 8 
Keran, queen, xii-xiii and n. 8, 52, 54, 68, 82-83 
and n. 47, 93, 97, 130, 134, 154 
Gospels of. See Jerusalem, Arm. Patr. 2563, 
under Index of Manuscripts Cited 
portrait of, 154-55,160 
Keran of Lambron, patron, 53, 156 
Kharberd 

monastery, xiv-xv, 3 n. 17, 6, 11 
church of St. Stephen at, 130 n. 26 
Khatchatur, priest and painter at Drazark, 21 
Khatchatur of Hizan, painter, 29 
khatchk’ars (Armenian cross-stones), 2 
Kiev, St. Sophia, 42 
Kirakos, historian, 36, 41 
Kirakos, painter at Hromkla, 46-47, 49, 51, 

56-57.76 

Kirakos, priest and patron at Sis, 133 
Kirakos, scribe at Mashkevor, 43 
Kirakos, scribe and painter at Drazark, 43 n. 48 
Kirakos, vardapet, patron at Drazark, 2-3 
Kokar Kilise, 41 
Koran illumination, 15 
See also Islamic art 

Kostandin I, catholicos, xv, 45-46, 51-52, 54, 76, 
154 

Kostandin II, catholicos, 104 
seal of (or Kostandin I?), 161 

Kostandin, lord of Kopitar, patron, 90 
Kostandin, Het’umian baron, 95 
Kostandin, Het’umian prince, 126 
Kostandin, priest, father of scribe Grigor, 13 
Kostandin, scribe at Drazark, 44 n. 55 
Kostandin, scribe at Hesuants vank’, 44 
Kostandin, scribe and painter at Edessa, xvi, 31 
Kostandin, vardapet and scribe at Mashkevor, 

44 «• 55 

Kostandin Aveztsi, scribe and painter at Grner and 
Sis, 78-79, 85, 93, 102-3, 10 5> * 3 2 n - 3 6 
Kostandin the Coronant, 93, 103, 130, 156-57, 
L59 
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Kostandin Hrip’simetsi, scribe at Sis, 88-89 
Kostandin of Lambron, 36, 38, 53, 133 
Kostandin of Skevra, painter, 16—17, 38-40, 63 
Kostandnots, 77 
Koumbelidiki, church, 110 
Kozma, scribe, xv-xvi, 3, 10-12, 21, 25 
Kozma, scribe (Kurdian collection MS), 11 n. 86, 
20 

K’ristap’or of Edessa, patron, 30 
Kristosatur, painter in Crimea, 87 
Kumbet Kilise, church, 8 
Kumurdo (Georgia), church, 8 

Lambron, xiv, 14-15, 36 
See also Nerses of Lambron 
landscape, 25—26, 34, 40, 58—59, 61—64, 66, 73, 
79-80, 86, 89, 91-92, 94, 99, 102, 105, 124, 
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law courts, in Cilicia, 86-87, 1 59 — 60 
leaf masks, 5 

Levon I, xii-xiii, 32, 36, 38, 44-45, 77, 134 
Levon II, 52, 54, 77, 82, 83 n. 47, 85, 89, 93-96, 
126,128 

portraits of, 54, 68-69, 1 54“57> 16° 

Levon III, king. See Levon II 
Levon IV, 126, 142, 150, 159 
portrait of, 159-60 
Levon, scribe in Cyprus, 136—37 
Levon Gorgonts, patron, 152 
Levon Lazrtsi, scribe at Tarsus, 134 
Lisonka, monastery and scriptorium, 78, 83, 85, 
88, 96 

liturgical headings, 31 
Lusignan family, 134 

Mamestia, 39 
Mamistra 

church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus, 89 
church of the Virgin, 126 
MS production at, 89, 105, 130 
Mamluks (Egyptian), xiii, 48, 53, 60-61 n. 46, 
76—77, 89, 126 
Mantzikert, battle of, xi 
Marash, catholicosate, 3 n. 17 
marginal illustrations, 29, 52—53, 80—81, 83, 95 
and App. I, 98 and App. II, 112, 137-38, 143- 
44 nn. 99—100, 145 n. 108, 148, 151 n. 138 
Mariun, queen, 142, 150, 160 

Gospels of. See Erevan, Mat. 1973, under Index 
of Manuscripts Cited 

Martiros of Hizan, priest, scribe and painter, 

28-29 

Mashkevor, monastery, xiv—xv, 22, 43—44 
MS production at, 22, 43—44 
Matt’eos, patron, 23, 28 
Matthew of Edessa, 44 
Melitene 
art of, 2, 26 
MS owners from, 23 
Mercurius, St., 41 n. 34 
Miaketser, monastery, 38, 149 
Michael the Syrian, 41,44 
Midye, basilica, 8 n. 60 


Mik’ayel, scribe and painter at Nor Avan (Sebas- 
teia)(i7th c.), 29,33^.216,51 

Mkhit’ar Gosh, Law Book of, 86—87 
Mlitj, monastery, xiv-xv, 16, 18, 44 n. 55, 135 
MS production at, xv, 16, 21 
See also Grigor of Mlitj 
model books, 74, 84 
Momik, painter, 25 n. 176 

Mongols, xiii, 41, 60-61 and n. 46, 77, 124, 126, 
158 

Monophysitism, Armenian, xii 
Morfia of Melitene, 32 
Mren, church, 156 
musical instruments, 72 

Narek, xv 

See also Gregory of Narek 
narrative scenes, 67-73, 9 1 * 112-13, 147 
Nerses, abbot of Skevra, archbishop and pa¬ 
tron, 16 

Nerses, priest, scribe and patron, 142, 160 
Nerses the Gracious (Shnorhali), xv, 3-4, 13—15, 
24 n. 167, 156 

Commentary on Matthew, 17-18 
MS patronage of, xv, 3-4 
portrait of, 156 

Nerses of Lambron, xii, xv, 1, 4, 6, 12-13, 16, 

24 n. 167, 36, 40, 78, 111, 129 
Commentary on the Death of John the Evangelist, 
78 

Commentary on the Psalms, 16, 40 
Explanation of the Mass, 138 n. 76 
MS patronage of, xv, 4 
Nestorians, 60 n. 46 
Nikephoros Phokas, emperor, xi 
Noravank’, 25 n. 176 

Ohrid 

Cathedral of St. Sophia, 153 
church of St. Clement, 120 
ornamentation, xiv, 12, 49, 123-24 
marginal, 8—9 
See also canon tables; initials 
Oshin I, king, 104, 142 
Oshin II, Het’umian prince, 15—16, 134 
Oshin, lord of Kopitar, 90 

Oshin, marshal and patron, 93, 102, 133, 158-59 
owner (of MS), as scribe, 149 

painters 

as scribes, xv-xvi, 93, 142 
self-portraits of, 160—62 
patronage 

aristocratic, xiii-xvi, 77, 93, 142 
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